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HNOLOGY DEPARTMENT 


This mechanical process, CURLATION, H E R 7 ' S T H E 


permanently twists and curls paper 
fibres . . . unravels fibre bundles and 


shives, thus producing sheet proper- * 
ties entirely different from those ob- ¢ uU hg wy. Y ] © Bat 
tainable with conventional treating 

machines. These properties can be 


varied widely with the raw material 
anid by the conditions of treatment. The process of CURLATION and the CURLATOR were disclosed at the 1949 Annual 


Sub t ti ts will ; 
A eet tenet ain od Meetings of the Technical Groups of the Pulp and Paper Industries of Canada and 


CURLATION on different United States in papers presented by Dr. H. S. Hill, Dr. J. Edwards, and Mr. L. R. Beath 
pulps. Meanwhile, in- and by Mr. F. P. Silver of Price Brothers & Company, Limited, of Quebec. The CURLATOR 
quiries are invited. _is now offered for_solution of your problems. 


dD 


*T. M. Reg.—Curlator Corporation, 
Rochester, New York 





RESINS AND CHEMICALS 


FOR THE PAPER INDUSTRY 


REDUCING AGENTS heir corre 
inc hydrosulfites ot Ms as ore 
Sodium and * fo gry 
sponding 
extremely 
bleach grou" 
atures and © 

leach kro 
= colo’ 


Ace! 
pIsPERSINE 





{WET STRENGTH RESINS). 


UFORMITE — 





se Urea formaldehyde resins 
nd powder form, infinitely dilutible b Ww 
Improve wet strength ea 


as well , 
Mullen, and fold and Os the dry tensile, 


TO MAKE Pick resistance of paper. 


YOUR GooD | CHEMICALS FOR INDUSTRY 
PAPER BETTER ROHM «HAAS COMPANY 


THE RESINOUS PRODUCTS DIVISION 


in liquid 














HYAMINE, RHOZYME, TRITON, TAMOL, AM- 
BERLITE AND UFORMITE are trade-marks, REG. Washington Square Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


U.S. PAT. OFF. and i incipal forei tries. 
pe ec gnceaacseyan The Resinous Products Division was formerly The Resinous Preducts € Chemical Company 




















@® UNION BONNET 
BRONZE GATE VALVE 


GIVES YOU MONEY-SAVING 
FEATURES YOU'LL WELCOME 


This series of OIC valves (Figure nos. 7200, 7202 and 7208) 
is rated for working pressures of 200 pounds steam at 
550°F.— 400 pounds water, oil and gas, non-shock. Union 
bonnet screwed-end type. Solid wedge rising stem, double- 
disc rising stem and solid wedge non-rising stem designs. 
Tapered seats and wedges of OIC copper nickel alloy. You'll 
find this new valve a money-saver on water, oil, gas, steam 
or any other service where bronze gate valves are used. 


LONGER LIFE—LOWER COST 


Scientifically designed, constructed of highest quality materials, 
accurately machined and thoroughly tested for trouble-free operation. 


EASILY SERVICED —-LOWER MAINTENANCE 


Easy to dismantle and reassemble. Quick inspection and servicing. Easy 
repacking. 


EASIER OPERATION—SAVES TIME 


Perfect seating without binding or undue wear. Straight-through flow. 
Minimum pressure drop. 


STRONGER—GREATER SAFETY 


Ample wall thicknesses. No dangerous stress concentrations. Leak- 
proof joints. 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


If you’d like to check this OIC bronze 200 Ib. union 
bonnet gate valve, simply send us the size and we'll 
deliver you a sample on memo billing. Inspect it, 
analyze it, take it apart, test it. At the end of 30 days, 
if you’re not convinced of its superiority over any 
comparable valve you've ever used, return it for full 


credit. 





THE OHIO INJECTOR CO. 


276 Main St. WADSWORTH, OHIO 


BRONZE ¢ IRON e« CAST STEEL « FORGED STEEL 
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@ To serve customers more economically, 
Mathieson has strategically located not one but three 
great tide-water plants. 

From these deep-water ports Mathieson is able to 
move economically large tonnages of heavy chemicals, 
new, improved fertilizers and special chemicals through 
low-cost shipping over inland waterways, along the 
coast or across the seven seas. 

Reflected also in Mathieson chemicals are the 
customer benefits accruing from the efficient handling of 
incoming raw material at these tide-water ports. 


Mathieson’s constantly improving and expanding facilities 
for research, production and delivery are the result of 
one aim — to provide chemicals for the betterment 

of industry, agriculture and public health. 


Mathieson Chemical Corporation 


s 
ath | eso n MATHIESON BUILDING, 
BALTIMORE 3, MARYLAND 





SERVING INDUSTRY, AGRICULTURE AND PUBLIC HEALTH 
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NORTON ENGINEERING SERVICE 
IS READY TO HELP YOU 


PULPSTONES — Available in the 


Paelda-iammecliileliilenileliMmelmelelaeliha-F 


grit size, hardness and structure 


to meet your mechanical pulp 


requirements. 


q NORTON} 


SAW GUMMING WHEELS — Available in vitri- KNIFE GRINDING WHEELS —The cool, fast 
fied or resinoid bond and several types of cutting action of the sensational 32 ALUNDUM 


ALUNDUM abrasive to keep your rip, slasher § abrasive is making it a favorite for all kinds 
and other saws in top-notch shape. of knife sharpening jobs. 


REFRACTORIES—High temperature CRYSTOLON [| POROUS MEDIUMS — Filter plates and diffusor 
BRICK save money in boiler settings because 9 tubes of carefully controlled permeability. Made 


of their long life, resistance to slag penetration § of fused alumina (ALUNDUM) they combine 
end to abrasion. strength and chemical stability. 








 - 
4 
ROLL GRINDING WHEELS — Wheels of CRYS- 
TOLON abrasive in vitrified, shellac and 
resinoid bonds to meet the requirements of all 
types of paper mill rolls. 


DEBARKING NOZZLES—Made of Norton Boron 
Carbide (trademarked NORBIDE), the hardest 
material made by man, their life is many times 
that of other nozzles. 


OTHER NORTON PRODUCTS for the PULP and PAPER INDUSTRY: ALUNDUM Laboratory 
Ware; ALUNDUM Non-slip Tiles, Treads and Aggregates; CRYSTOLON Axe and Knife Stones; 
Abrasive Papers and Cloth (Products of Behr-Manning Division) 


NORTON COMPANY, WORCESTER, MASS. * NORTON COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., HAMILTON, ONT. 
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At this “world’s most modern pulp mill” . 
seven Yarway 8-inch Motor-Operated Digester Q LANE 
Blow Valves are on the job, discharging the i ne. \\) wm 
contents of huge digesters through the blow > — \ \ SL BA E % 
. 4 ee “‘\ \ Sa aA 
lines into the blow tanks. - a 











a 
Throughout the paper industry, Yarway at \ <n 
Digester Valves are outstandingly successful. Le ag 
The famous Yarway Seat/ess principle, assures ; 
a tight valve—effectively sealing off the digester, 
preventing loss of black liquor, increasing \ 

~~ moves back to bring circular port in 


number of cooks per day. 
line with valve inlet, permitting unob 
structed flow through hollow plunger 


Se 


\ Yorway Digester Valve in closed i 
\ : position. When opened, the plunger 


Metallurgical advancements permit Yarway 
Digester Valves to withstand the high pres- 
sure, shock and chemical action always en- 
countered in this rigorous service. 


In one mill, Yarway Valves increased produc- 

tion 1% to 2 cooks a day. Another reports 

maintenance is lower than on any other type. 

The Motor Control on these valves is so ia i 

simple, anyone can operate them. — uf x 
an 4 


x 


For more information on these production- 
boosting digester valves, write... 


a 
— 


YARNALL-WARING COMPANY } 
149 Mermaid Ave., Philadelphia 18, Pa. 4 : 

















Yarway Motor-Operated Digester 


Valve in Marathon plant—one of 


seven installed here 
ry 
i ss 


YARWAY BLOW-OFF VALVES | 








oe a ! 
Boston, 10 
Chicago, 4 
Cleveland, |5 


Plants in BIRMINGHAM, CHICAGO, 


“Chalk Talk” about 
digester headed for India 


If chalk could talk, this is what the markings on 
the vessels pictured above would tell you: 


“3478 stands for the contract job number under 
which this and three other 10-ft. diam. by 31-ft. 
high Pulp digesters were built at our Birmingham 
plant. They are now in use in the kraft mill of the 
Orient Paper Mills Limited at Brajrajnagar, 250 
miles southwest of Calcutta, India. These digesters 
were one of the first items purchased in an exten- 
sive expansion program undertaken in 1946. They 
have helped this mill increase production of paper 
and board from 20 tons daily in 1939 to 40 tons 
in 1948. It is expected that daily production in 
1950 will be about 80 tons.” 


“X-R and S-R stand for X-Rayed and Stress- 
Relieved. Our shops have had years of experience 
performing both these operations to code require- 
ments. In addition to X-Raying and Stress-Reliev- 
ing, we furnish paper mill equipment, like digest- 
ers, with corrosion-resistant linings when required.” 


Digesters are only one of the many kinds of 
steel plate structures we design, fabricate, and 
erect for paper and pulp mills. We furnish many 
others such as acid accumulators, pulp washing 
tanks, flat-bottom storage tanks, and elevated water 
tanks. The next time you need steel plate work, 
ask our nearest office for an estimate. We offer 
prompt nation-wide and world-wide service. 


CHICAGO BRIDGE & IRON COMPANY 


Detroit, 26 
Havana 
Houston, 2 

Los Angeles, /4 
New York, 6 


2143 Healey Building 

1511 North 50th Street 
1026—20! Devonshire Street 
2445 McCormick Building 
2267 Guildhall Building 


SALT LAKE CITY, 
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2!*3 National Standard Building 
1559 General Petroleum Building 
3350—165 Broadway Building 


and GREENVILLE, 


Philadelphia, 3 
Salt Lake City, | 
San Francisco, |! 
Seattle, | 

Tulsa, 3 


HORTON STEEL WORKS, 


1566 Lafayette Building 
402 Abreu Building 


PA. In Canada: Limited, 


The PAPER INDUSTRY 


January, 


1653—1700 Walnut Street Building 
527 West |7th South Street 
1247—22 Battery Street Building 
1327 Henry Building 

1651 Hunt Building 


FORT ERIE, 


ONT. 


1950 




















NEW ENGLAND — one in a series of scenes where Appleton Wires serve the paper industry. 





a everywhere you find a paper mill, you will 
find Appleton Wires. Though you ordinarily think of New 
England as the birthplace of new world traditions, rugged 
coastlines and industries of the sea — such as lobstering — it 


also has 277 paper mills, most of which know that Appleton 


Wires are Good Wires! 





APPLETON WIRE WORKS, INC., APPLETON, WISCONSIN 
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For Superior Wax Coatingrer 







l 
: \ : mMODER RFACE SI? 
_ THE 
™~ 
™ 
eae —o 


e@ Paperboard for milk containers 
and similar applications takes an unex- 
celled wax film when it’s sized with 
Kelgin, the modern algin surface size. 
With Kelgin you get greater surface den- 
sity...assurance of a finish that 

is uniformly smooth. 
Kelgin does not cause picking or foam- 
ing. The correct Kelgin formula can def- 


initely save you money in sizing costs. 


KELGIN 


a product of KELCO COMPANY REFINED 


ALGIN 


20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 « ty 


31 Nassau St., New York 5 
530 W. Sixth St., Los Angeles 14 
Cable Address: Kelcoalgin — New York 
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VESSEL DIVISION ( . 
Wii Av A 


(ae FOR AY t Of 


Tulsa 3 « Dallas | + Houston 2 « Seattle | + Los Angeles 14 


q 
BU 
SS 
‘ 
Nive H 
New York 17 « Philadelphia 3 « Pittsburgh 19 + Atlanta 3+ Chicago 4 


International Division: Milwaukee | 


HEAT EXCHANGERS FOR HIGHER PRESSURES. s 
A. O. Smith solid-backing ring construction makes 
the split-ring floating head safe for higher pres- 
sures. Four exchangers, like the one shown here 
at the right, were built for one company and 
tested at 1875 Ib. for a working pressure of 1250 Ib. 














- 


~ 


@MULTI-LAYER VESSEL CONSTRUCTION FOR HIGHER PRESSURES. 


This 24 ft. long by 4 ft. diameter Multi-Layer lined A. O. Smith Autoclave 
was given a running-in test in excess of the working pressure of 2,000 psi. 


A. O. Smith Corporation, Dept. PP-150 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


Send the latest A. O. Smith Vessel Bulletins: 


PLANT LOCATIONS, OR 
BUILDING CLEARANCES 
ARE NO BARRIERS. 4 o. 
Smith can provide field- 
assembled vessels built and 
erected to shop-quality speci- 
fications. Shown at the left 
are part of the segmental cones 
and heads for six coke drums, 
to be field assembled. Each 
vessel will weigh approxi- 
mately 220,000 Ib. when 
completed. 


_| V-46: Alloy, Alloy-lined, Clad, and Glass-lined Vessels 


"| V-44: Field Assembly of Pressure Vessels 


(_] V-52: Multi-Layer Manufacture and Assembly 
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tailor-made for Hi 


Wyandotte Precipitated Calcium Carbonate 


Wyandotte Precipitated Calcium Carbonate, produced by the reaction of crystal clear solutions of calcium chloride and sodium 
carbonate, is unsurpassed in purity. The precipitate (shown on a vacuum filter wheel above) is tested every hour of the day. 


An important factor in the production 
of fine coated paper is ihe purity of 
the paper-coating pigment. 
Wyandotte Precipitated Calcium 
Carbonate is a pigment of highest 
purity—tailor-made to meet the Paper 
Industry’s most rigid requirements. 
This truly fine chemical provides the 
coated sheet with high whiteness and 
opacity, as well as other improved 


printing qualities. It is free of grit and 
other abrasives, readily and easily 
dispersible in water and has the uni- 
formity so essential to high-speed 
machine coating. 


Why not get all the facts? Write 
today for a free copy of the Wyan- 
dotte bulletin, “Calcium Carbonate.” 
Just fill in and mail the handy coupon 
below. 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION, WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN 


Please send a copy of your Technical Service Bulletin No. 10-A, “Calcium Carbonate,” to: 


Name 
Firm 
Address 
City 
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State_ 





WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


Wyandotte, Michigan * Offices in Principal Cities 


SODA ASH * CAUSTIC SODA 

BICARBONATE OF SODA 

CALCIUM CARBONATE * CALCIUM CHLORIDE 
CHLORINE * HYDROGEN * DRY ICE 
SYNTHETIC DETERGENTS * GLYCOLS 
CARBOSE (Sodium CMC) * ETHYLENE DICHLORIDE 
PROPYLENE DICHLORIDE 

AROMATIC SULFONIC ACID DERIVATIVES 
OTHER ORGANIC AND INORGANIC CHEMICALS 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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You Can't Have Good Paper 


Without Good Chemicals... 


ALUMINUM SULFATE 


Standard: Lump; Ground, 99% thru 
8 mesh, 95% thru 10 mesh; Pow- 
dered, 95% thru 100 mesh. 


fron Free: Lump, approx. 2%", 
* Ground thru 8 mesh. Liquid, 32° Be. 


SODIUM SULFATE 


(Salt Cake) ... Paper Mokers’ Grade, 
thru 8 mesh, 95-99% Na.SO,. 


Other General Chemical Products 
For the Paper Industry 


Aqua Ammonia 

Chromium Potassium Sulfate 
(Potash Chrome Alum) 

Disodium Phosphate 
(Anhydrous) 

Glauber’s Salt 
(Crystal and Anhydrous) 

Hydrochloric Acid 
(Muriatic) 

Nitric Acid 

Sodium Bisulfite 
(Anhydrous) 

Sodium Fluoride 

Sodium Hyposulfite 

Sodium Metasilicate 

Sodium Silicate 

Sodium Sulfide 

Sodium Sulfite 
(Anhydrous) 

Sodium Thiosulfate 

Sulfuric Acid 


Tetrasodium Pyrophosphate 
on a lb wr 


Trisodium Phosphate 








iene 





Chemicals are vital in the manufacture of paper. 
You can’t have good paper without them. That is 
why particular paper makers, when ordering alum, 
salt cake and other process chemicals, make sure 


of quality and specify “General Chemical.” 


SPECIFY 
“GENERAL 
CHEMICAL” 





50 YEARS OF SERVICE | 


GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 
ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


Offices: Albany * Atlanta * Baltimore * Birmingham * Boston * Bridgeport * Buffalo * Charlotte 
Chicago * Cleveland * Denver * Detroit * Houston * Kansas City * Los Angeles * Minneapolis 
New York * Philadelphia * Pittsburgh * Portland (Ore.) * Providence * San Francisco * Seattle 
St. Louis * Wenatchee and Yakima ( Wash.) 
In Wisconsin: General Chemical Company, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 


In Canada: The Nichols Chemical Company, Limited * Montreal * Toronto * Vancouver 











FOR AMERICAN INDUSTRY 
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Largest Diameter Roll Ever Covered 


Crossett Paper Mills, Crossett, Arkansas, 
expect a lot from this Dual Press 
Center Roll. And why not? It’s a typical 
STONITE® in quality — the largest 
diameter rubber roll ever made — measur- 
ing 59” x60”x220". Use: Kraft and 
Specialties. Beloit Iron Works made 


the roll whose mammoth cover is 


shown receiving the “treatment” from 
Stowe-Woodward’s rubber roll grinder 
— longest and largest in the United 
States. Huge size is only one of many 
special rubber roll problems that we 
are equipped to handle —and are 
We would be happy 
to help with yours. 


handling daily. 


“Stonite” designates an Ebonite and granulated stone composite roll manufactured by 


Stowe-Woodward, Inc. 


U. S. Patent 1,787,890 Re. 18,111 
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Here Began America’s 





Paper-Board Industry 
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In 1828, G. A. Shryock, using a pulping process 
developed by William Magaw, began making 
wrapping paper from straw in his mill at 
Chambersburg, Pa. Soon he found that when 
the paper broke and several wet layers of 
pulp became wound around the cylinder they 
formed what he described as a “solid and 
beautiful binder’s board.” “Many predicted,” 
he wrote years later, “that these boards would 


The dramatic story of paper is told in the sound-and-color film, "Paper — Pacemaker 
of Progress,” and in a book under the same title. Both are presented by F. C. Huyck 
& Sons as a tribute to the Paper Industry. The book will be sent free upon request 


F.C. HUYCK & SONS + X@xmvod MiG RENSSELAER, N.Y. 
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become one of the indispensable products of 
the world; others said they were not worth 
as much as the stones in the street.” 

How right were the former, how wrong 
the latter, history has long since proved. The 
boards made in this mill were not only the 
first successfully made from straw, but they 
marked the beginning of the vast and essential 
American paper-board industry of today. 





















Here's ~Adomalic dissolving tank control 


that completely tames tough variables 









p9ORO CON 
o* Seren ‘e eo’ 
. os tet 





12 





| > At the Brown Co.’s new Kraft Mill in Berlin, N. H., 
Baume and level of the dissolving tank are con- 




























THIS DENSITY AA al trolled by two of the instruments on the recovery 
TROL RECORD VA \ Jf furnace control cabinet shown above. 
eons how pa SZ of 
iquor input is made yy ‘ ‘ : : 
i toe the mark in Fs Foxboro Automatic Dissolving Tank Control is a 
a, the Brown Co. Kraft =~ simple, practically fool-proof system.that pays 


~~ Mill. : ; ’ : 
off in two ways: (1) it provides continuous draw-off 


of uniform quality raw green liquor to the recaus- 













4H THE CONTROL ticising plant and (2) saves valuable time con- 

Pi RECORD BELOW sumed in manual, batch operation. Its accuracy is 

es ae oa See one SY demonstrated by the typical chart records repro- 
Jf solving tank ismain- = —~<> s duced at the left. 

zy wined. ; SRS at Such accuracy in dissolving tank control is not 

VLE EER SAV n produced by an ordinary application of ordinary 

CGE Coe eae a AN +\ instruments. It calls for the unique advantages of 

RN ANN \ Foxboro Model 40 Controllers plus the ingenuity 

EF BOs < of engineers intimately acquainted with pulp and 
XSi NS wey paper processing. 


? ¥ 


‘a 
yy 


by ay Uy With the development of this integrated, ac- 
bit Et Sen ane DHL ih” curate control system, the pulp and paper industry 
NRRRRRER RESaESs PERRET AT SLD 7/ advances another step closer to completely-auto- 
PREPPY, matic processing and all its production advantages. 
LIRR RES OXIA AIDS Many of the steps toward this objective have been 
LO S SS SIUM YD | taken with the help of just such Foxboro develop- 
RSs Sess BOK, Oey ments as this. Why not discuss its features with 
J a Foxboro pulp and paper mill engineer? Write 
The Foxboro Company, 158 Neponset Avenue, 
Foxboro, Mass., U. S. A. 


FOXBORO Engineered CONTROL 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 
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Here’s the New Rice Barton 


Completes treatment of 
paper stock in one machine 


The DynoChest uses the effective dynomizing 
action to disintegrate broke and waste paper. It 
also takes stock in slush form from a pulper and 
completes the defiberization and separation of 
the fibres quickly and efficiently. It can be used 
to excellent advantage ahead of any de-inking 


system. The DynoChest can be used also as a 


storage chest while completing defiberization. 
The vat can be made for most any capacity 
from 300 to 3,000 Ibs... of any selected metal 
or of tile. 
This machine is most economical on horse- 
power and maintenance as there is only one 


moving part. 


Write for complete information. 


The DynoPeller 


is the heart of all DynoMachines. 
Its concave face is lined with rough, 
hard carbide particles. As the Dyno- 
Peller rotates it causes a suction at its 
center that pulls the stock towards it. 
Centrifugal force then causes the stock 
to flow rapidly over the rough carbide 
particles. This effective dynomizing 
action completely disintegrates the 
stock . . . separating each fibre from 
its neighbor while maintaining its 
original length. 


SS ANT 
SS UZ 


SY 
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Improvements and economies in welded piping 
result from this GEM | 


MIDWEST ELBOWS 


2) 


LONG RADIUS LONG RADIUS 
ASA LONG TANGENT 


C/E=1%D |, C/E=1%D 
‘ ! — [T= "AD 


1 








=1”D 





RL: 











| =— re 
4 

SIZES: %" TO 24”, INCLUSIVE SIZES: 2° TO 20’, INCLUSIVE 
Same radius as ASA Elbows but with long in- 


Dimensions conform to applicable size range 
an exclusive 


of American Standard for Butt-Welding Fit- 
tings, ASA B16.9. Radius and center-to-end 


tegral tangent on each end 
Midwest feature that saves time and pipe. 


No price increase over ASA Elbows. 


dimension equal 1/2 times nominal pipe size. 
3 4 
SHORT RADIUS LONG RADIUS 
REDUCING 


| C/E=D | C/E=1'2D* | 
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' 
| SIZES: 1" TO 30”, INCLUSIVE SIZES: 2° TO 12”*, INCLUSIVE 
Midwest Reducing Elbow takes the place of 
a straight elbow and a reducer. It saves more 


than one-third of the welding and improves 


Where space limitations prevent use of ASA 
Elbows or Midwest “Long Tangent’ Elbows 
shown above at right, these short turn elbows 


without tangents are recommended. both design and appeorance. 


D—Nominol Pipe Size R— Radius 


) C/E—Center-to-End Dimension 
*D—Dimension is for larger Pipe Size 


SYMBOLS T—Length of Tangent 





The variety of Midwest Welding Elbows is particularly im- 

portant because of the exceptional latitude in design and 
, economy in erection that it provides. For example, the 
Midwest Long Tangent Elbow permits faster, easier, more 
accurate lining up with pipe . . . removes weld from point 
of maximum bending stress . . . 
nipple and its extra weld. Slip-on flanges are easily 
used with minimum change in flange and fitting. 


This “Variety” is only one of several reasons why 
many users prefer Midwest Welding Elbows. 


often eliminates a short 





MIDWEST PIPING & SUPPLY CO., 


Main Offices: 1450 South Second Street, St. Louis (4), Mo. 
Sales Offices: New York (7), 30 Church St. 


Chicago (3), 79 West Monroe St. @ Los Angeles (33), 520 Anderson 
St. @ Houston (2), 229 Shell Bidg 
South Boston (27), 426 First St. @ Distributors in Principal Cities 


MIDWEST 
WELDING FITTINGS 
improve Piping Designs 
and Reduce Costs 
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ASA TYPE 
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REDUCING 0 
Pan te 45° ELBOWS 
LAP-JOINT REDUCERS 








STUB ENDS 
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SADDLES 
SLEEVES 


RETURN BENDS 
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REDUCING-ON-RUN TEES 






























@ Tulse (3), 533 Mayo Bidg 






At Your Service... 





Roll Grinding — roughing and 
finishing to a high degree . 
straight, concave or crown bodies 
... Up to 36” swing... 264” be- 
tween centers ... Maximum crown 
1%" |... Maximum concavity 1” 
. .. Accuracy along length .0001. 


The speed and accuracy of this 
grinder will save you down-time 
because this modern equipment 
grinds rolls of any material from 
three to four times as fast as the 
old type roll grinder. 

For further information regard- 
ing your individual requirement, 
contact Perkins grinding depart- 
ment. 


B. F. PERKINS & SON, Inc. 


HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 
Manufacturers of Tudustrial Wachinery Siuce 18735 
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Another reason why industry prefers DUG 


Remember leapfrog? How you used to have to skim over just right? 

Well, it’s very much the same thing in specifying bearings. You don’t want 
tolerances too great ...and you don’t want tolerances closer than the job 
demands. But you want to be sure that tolerances are right... are always 
properly controlled ... always meet established standards. cs adheres rigidly 
to these standards. Ceaseless vigilance in every stage of production assures 
complete control of tolerance throughout the entire manufacturing cycle. 

You can always be sure that any scs Bearing will exactly meet your 
requirements ...and will meet them again and again. Never forget, either, that 
tolerance control is only one reason why Sts Bearings will help you build 
equipment which, through smooth, economical performance, helps develop 
greater acceptance for your product. &#F INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILADELPHIA 32, PA. 


aK 


Ball and Roller Bearings 














WHY SKF 
IS PREFERRED 
BY ALL INDUSTRY 








Inventors and Pioneers of the Self-Aligning Ball Bearing 
and Spherical Roller Bearing 
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wn BULL DOG 


aS mice Q 
es T 
- YW. BEL 4% 
demonstrate 


how to get the most 
out of V-Belts 


OUTSTANDING ADVANTAGES 
OF BULL DOG V-BELTS 


Froctional Horsepower. 

(FHP)—V-Belts in three 

ee ae, SS 

range o' eng’ . ™ 

l. Fewer Maintenance Headaches 

peng one BULL Dog Because BULL DOG V-BELTS require less 
— oe 5, power <athe : 
oem me COMPRESSION  oue-carrying adjusting and last longer, they save time, 


SECTION, engi- . . 
annem neered to with- money and worry in maintenance. 


stand continual 


2. Longer Belt Life. Because new, quality- 
controlled compounds developed in BWH 
laboratories run cool, don’t crack or deteri- 
orate under severe flexing. 


3. Backed by BWH Reputation for 
Extra Service. In the 72 years that BWH 
has been a leader in the mechanical rubber 
manufacturing field, BWH products have 
built steady fame for outstanding perform- 
ance. BULL-DOG V-BELTS fully live up to 
BWH reputation for dependable ruggedness. 


eeece 
See.eees 
®eeeeete 
®Sececeets 
Seceeeeste 
Seetecte 
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Efficient V-Belt operation insures 
steady, smooth, low-cost power 
transmission, without maintenance 
worries, over long periods of time. 
And that’s exactly the kind of eco- 
nomical, worry-free service BULL 
DOG V-BELTS deliver in all types 
of industry. 

Each job has its own problems, 
however. Here are some of the com- 
mon ones that engineers report in 
V-Belt operation, with BWH 
solutions: 












































—- SOLUTION 
, Check sheaves for worn grooves. 
Excessive Cover Check alignment between sheaves. 
Wear on V-Belts Check to see that sheaves are tight on shafts. 
Check for excessive oily conditions. 

ae woe so If contact with oil or grease cannot be prevented, then specify BULL DOG 

aa Stick HSO V-BELTS, which are a resistant. (Also heat resistant and static 

y conducting.) 

V-Belts Failing This is usually caused by prying V-Belts over edge of sheaves, causing in- 
Within Few Hours ternal cords to break. Correct method of installation is to move motor of 
of Installation driven machine until belts do not have to be forced onto sheaves. Then move 

motor back until sufficient tension is applied. 

New V-Belt Installed Never install a new belt in a set of old belts, because it will be either shorter 
As Replacement or longer than the old belts. If shorter, it will be excessively overloaded 
Fails, While Old and fail. If longer, it will not transmit an equal share of the load. Always 
Belts Continue install a complete new set of belts and retain old belts for an emergency, 
Running or for temporary replacement if needed. 





It will pay you to investigate BULL DOG V-BELTS on your next installation. They have what 
it takes for smoother operation on both FHP motors and on high-powered industrial jobs. 





HAVE YOU A JOB WHERE STAMINA COUNTS? r snoes Giemeeees Guemnenien eimmanainn 


Bring us your toughest problems. We're spe- Exablished i in 1878, BWH i is today one of the world’s larg- 
a ‘ ° est manufacturers of mechanical rubber . Among the 
cialists in solving them. Consult your nearest quality famous BWH products which are today helping in- 


BWH distributor or write us direct. ustry to do better jobs at lower cost are the following: 
CONVEYOR BELTING OIL INDUSTRY HOSE 
ELEVATOR BELTING STEAM HOSE 
TRANSMISSION BELTING WATER HOSE 

AIR HOSE OIL FIELD SUPPLIES 
CONTRACTORS’ HOSE FRICTION TAPE 

FIRE HOSE SPLICING COMPOUND 






















Another Quality Product of 


Boston Woven Hose & RUBBER COMPANY 


Distributors in all thbhibds coh Cities 
PLANT: CAMBRIDGE, MASS., U.S.A > »2 BO 1071 BOSTON 3, MASS., U.S.A 
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Adaptable to Any Loading System 






















Easy loading is a feature of the Roberts Grinder, and the wide variety of 
systems now being used to supply wood to this modern grinder demonstrates 
how easily it can be adapted to practically any system. From batch manual 
feed for the single grinder to the highly efficient conveyors on the large 
installations, each has been engineered to individual mill requirements. Each 
provides an efficient, easy and economical means for maintaining the large 


daily production of the Roberts Grinder. Each represents an important saving 


in labor. 





Large Labor Savings 


Easy loading is a feature that is 
responsible for large labor savings 
with the Roberts Grinder, as high 
as 70% on some installations. Many 
maintenance needs are eliminated. 
Grinding four and five foot wood cuts 
preparation costs, reduces waste. 
Thousands of manhours are saved 
annually. Lower labor needs all down 
the line is an important item in cut- 
ting the cost per ton to manufacture 
ground-wood pulp. It is only one 
of the many advantages of the high- 
speed continuous Roberts Grinder. 





ROBERTS_ GRINDER 





THE APPLETON MACHINE E COMPANY - ‘APPLE’ on ° WISCONSIN 
Eastern U.S.A. and Foreign Sales ¢ Castle & Overton, Inc., New York @ Western sales © Pacific Coast Supply Company @ San Francisco ¢ Portland 
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Paper 
Industry 


January 


1950 


Paper Production Back to Par 


THE PAPER INDUSTRY rounded out a very acceptable 
year of operations considering the adverse conditions 
which prevailed for the first half of 1949. 

Production for the first six months lost 1,352,000 
tons as compared with the same six months of 1948. 
But in the last half year, the production totaled 
10,743,000 tons—only 103,000 tons less than the last 
six months of 1948—and December, probably the 
all-time top month. 

Thus, the operations of the mills reversed the trend 
of the first half of the year and the 4th quarter of 1949, 
with a production total of 5,853,000 tons, it was the 
high record quarter of all times. 

So, the actual total production for the year, esti- 
mating only the December figures, will show about 
20,500,000 tons produced as compared with the total 
of 21,922,000 tons for the all-time high year of 1948. 
There was an increase in capacities of about 1,000,000 
tons during 1949 and a loss of 1,455,000 tons of pro- 
duction, and yet, the ratio of production to capacity 
was 85 per cent, a remarkably good performance for 
a recession-of-business year. 

The outlook for the year of 1950 is prime, espe- 
cially for the paper industry which occupies a unique 
position among the galaxy of industrial producers. 
For the paper industry enjoys today a capacity de- 
mand for its products and when we say “demand,” 
we mean that the consumption of paper products in 
this country requires the total capacity operation of 
its mills. 

And why should it not be so! 

The population of the country is continuing at its 
unprecedented rate of about 24 births per every 1,000 
of population—3,591,000 births for 1949. And, as the 
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per capita consumption is based upon the consump- 
tion of every man, woman and child, on basis of 325 
per capita per year, a total requirement of 350,000 
tons of new production is needed each year to keep 
pace with that additional consumptive demand. 

The forecast of additional new capacity for the in- 
dustry this year is about 300,000 tons. So, that in- 
crease will be insufficient to meet the new birth con- 
sumer demand for 1950. 

Then, our 150 million consumers are using more 
paper products every year. New end uses are devel- 
oping every day. Paper products are proving con- 
clusively each year that they are the most economic 
and indispensable commodity to our domestic, com- 
mercial, and industrial economy. Without them, there 
is no trade or commerce. Do not overlook the fact that 
the United States and Canada produce almost 75 per 
cent of the world’s production of paper products— 
and the United States consumes most of it. 

Formerly—before World War II—we imported as 
high as three million tons of wood pulp per year from 
Europe. But, last year, we got less than 15 per cent of 
that figure and as Europe is now staging an economic 
comeback, all the European production. is demanded 
to fill its increasing needs. So, we are limited to our 
domestic supply of raw materials for all that we and 
Canada can produce. And, Canada is at the peak today 
of her pulp and paper capacity. 

One more index item in last year’s production rec- 
ord is worthy of note, particularly as it indicates the 
trend of the times. 


We figure the fourth-quarter production of 1949 
at 5,853,000 tons. That is the all-time high record for 
any quarter-year. The previous high ‘was the second 
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Sn 
bealer_figmented papers... 
TITANOX-A-WD 


works BEST where needed MOST 


Tue lower the initial opacity the more efficiently TITANOX- 
A-WD increases the opacity of beater-pigmented papers. 

For example, the addition of 1% TITANOX-A-wp increases the 
opacity of a 50% paper by 10% ; 3% TITANOX-A-WD raises opac- 
ity by 19.5% ; and 6% TITANOX-A-WD boosts opacity 27%. On the 
other hand a paper with 90% initial opacity can have its opac- 
ity increased 6.5% by the addition of 6% TITANOX-A-wp. 

TITANOX-A-WD improves the quality of beater-pigmented 
papers by imparting high opacity at low loadings, promoting 

lasting brightness and maintaining strength. Moreover, the 
low water absorption of TITANOX-A-wp makes possible such 
ease of mixing that you save on production costs. 

Our Technical Service Laboratory is available to help you 
improve your paper with TITANOX-A-wD. Write or phone 
today to our nearest office. Titanium Pigment Corpora- 
tion, 111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y.; 104 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 3, IIl.; 2600 South 
Eastern Avenue, Los Angeles 22, Calif. 

Branches in all other principal cities. 
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quarter of 1948 which totaled 5,621,000 tons. We are 
looking at a six million tons per quarter production 
right now. That means twenty-four million tons per 
year. More people mean more paper products con- 
sumed. 

We in America not only are producing more paper, 
but more consumers. They are enjoying an earning 
capacity greater and are more generously employed 
at higher wages than all the world combined. It is the 
consumption of paper products that claims the major 
consideration of the producers from now on. Paper 
is the essential commodity of this age of progress— 
without it, there can be no trade, industry or com- 
merce. 

The trend of consumption is upward. It will so con- 
tinue indefinitely provided we underwrite and main- 
tain ‘intact our free enterprise system by which we 
have risen to the first place of eminence in the world’s 
business. 


The PAPER INDUSTRY | 
New Year—New Title 


A NEW MAGAZINE, The Paper Industry, began a ca- 
reer of service to the pulp and paper industry back 
in 1919. As stated in its first editorial, the purpose 
was “to help those in the industry do their work bet- 


ter, to make paper better . . . at less cost, and to dis- 
seminate information of value.” 

Many of the articles and editorials published in 
the early issues of the magazine, were designed to 
bring to the man on his way up the experience and 
knowledge of the well-trained man, and also to bring 
about a better understanding between labor and man- 
agement. Safety, too, came in for its share of atten- 
tion in those years when accidents were often con- 
sidered inevitable rather than preventable. A growing 
emphasis was placed on the need for forest manage- 
ment and wood utilization. 

Through the years this magazine adhered to the 
principles upon which it was founded; its service to 
the entire pulp and paper industry keeping abreast 
of the industry’s growing importance to the national 
economy. In 1939, The Paper Industry was combined 
with the publisher’s news magazine, Paper World, and 
the named changed to The Paper Industry and Paper 
World. The support of subscribers, advertisers, and 
editorial contributors has made it possible for this 
publication to become established as a valuable and 
integral part of the industry which it serves. 

Now, at the beginning of 1950, in line with the pub- 
lisher’s policy of improving and streamlining opera- 
tions, the title of the magazine has been changed to 
THE PAPER INDusTRY. Under this banner, its staff will 
strive to maintain and augment the record of past 
service. 
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Editorial 


Some Thoughts for the New Year 


IN SEARCH of an idea for a New Year’s editorial, we 
uncovered in our files a clipping containing what 
seemed to be the reflections of an old-timer outlining 
some of the lessons learned along the road of life. 
Since most of us occasionally need to be reminded of 
these principles, we pass them along. If we apply them 
to ourselves we will find little need for New Year's 
resolutions. 


THE ART OF GETTING ALONG 
Sooner or later, a man, if he is wise, discovers that 
business life is a mixture of good days and bad, vic- 
tory and defeat, give and take. 


He learns that it doesn’t pay to be a sensitive 
soul—that he should let some things go over his 
head like water off a duck’s back. 


He learns that he who loses his temper usually 
loses. 


He learns that all men have burnt toast for 
breakfast now and then, and that he shouldn't 
take the other fellow’s grouch too seriously. 


He learns that carrying a chip on his shoulder is 
the easiest way to get into a fight. 


He learns that the quickest way to become un- 
popular is to carry tales and gossip about others. 


He learns that it doesn’t matter so much who gets 
the credit so long as the business shows a profit. 


He learns that buck-passing always turns out 
to be a boomerang, and that it never pays. 


He comes to realize that the business could run 
along perfectly well without him. 


He learns that it doesn’t do any harm to smile 
and say “Good morning,” even if it is raining. 

He learns that most of the other fellows are as 
ambitious as he is, that they have brains that are as 
good or better, and that hard work and not cleverness 
is the secret of success. 


He learns to sympathize with the youngster 
coming into the business because he remembers 
how bewildered he was when he first started out. 


He learns not to worry when he makes a mistake 
because experience has shown that if he always gives 
his best his average will break pretty well. 


He learns that bosses are not monsters trying 
to get the last ounce of work out of him for the 
least amount of pay, but that they are usually 
fine men who have succeeded through hard work 
and who want to do the right thing. 


He learns that the gang is not any harder to get 
along with in one place than another and that “getting 
along” depends about 98 per cent on his own behavior. 
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Sandy HAill will work 


Pialeltiic(-almmcoMeialelelicl-lam vali mm Aele, 


in the interest of better paper 
and better paper making 
methods 
















H advanced, pace-setting devices such as those 
shown here and many others, Sandy Hill has 

helped many mills step up production and make better 

paper faster and more economically. Perhaps there's a spot Sandy Hill Open Side Calender Stack 

in your mill where Sandy Hill's engineering know-how can vows elim i av hction, oe aare jeaatinas, eat 

be of help .. . a kink to be straightened: a hh 

problem to be solved; a new idea to be ba } 

developed. We're at your service . . . will- 


ingly ... and, we've been told, capably. 





Typical installation of Sandy Hill Se- 
lective Drives, acknowledged leaders 
in power-packed performance, preci- 
sion control and economy in space. 


Sandy Hill Pope Type 

Constant Speed Reel 
Motor control of reel transfer; 
anti-friction bearings through- 
out; pneumatic lift for full 
reel; shock absorbers for 
rough papers; design free of 
complications. 


Sunde Hill Flow Control Unit, incorporat- 
ing the Neilson Slice; the most precise 
method yet developed for uniformly con- 
trolied delivery of stock to the wire. 


Machinists and Founders Specializing in aia and Pulp Mill inituies 


Some Leading Items: Bertrams Flow Distributor Dandy Roll Drives “Packer” Screens 

Fourdrinier Paper Machines Kamyr Bleaching Equipment Quick Opening Gate Valves Shaker Screens 

Yankee Fourdrinier Machines Stock Pumps Scofield Felt Conditioners Neilson Slice 

Cylinder Paper Machines Pulp Grinders Cleveland Type Bearings Nilsa Bag Machines 
Feltless Wet Machines “Selective” and Corner Drives Castings—tIron, Bronze, Aluminum Nilsaton Printing Presses 
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“Pap 
Indtstry Current Comment 


Business Will Be GOOD—But 
Profits DOWN! First Half of 1950 


>>» AT THE OUTSET OF A New 
Year, business executives ap — the 
developments and trends of the pre- 
ceding year. On the basis of this ap- 
praisal, they map production and mar- 
keting programs for the forthcoming 
year. 

It is significant that the best known 
national economists and leading execu- 
tives seem to agree that the present 
high rate of industrial production will 
continue at least through the first half 
of 1950. Some even go so far as to 
say that the recession in the early 
months of 1948 was the nearest this 
country would come to the depression 
which was feared as an aftermath of 
World War II. In other words, barring 
unforeseen incidents, there is no reason 
to anticipate anything but good busi- 
ness for another six months. 

In forecasting heavy production, 
however, the students of business 
trends warn that profits will be smaller 
than in the last two years. Increased 
costs, higher wages, already have told 
their story in lower net incomes. This 
tendency in general industry is definite- 
ly in evidence in the paper industry. 
Sales are at a peak, but profit margins 
have been sharply reduced. 

The last quarter of the year has seen 
a startling upturn from the conditions 
in the first half of the year. Production 
figures for October show that month 
set a new record for all time in paper 
and board production, a total of 1,954,- 
000 tons. It appears that this huge 
production was due only in part to 
replenishment of depleted inventories 
and was in general the equivalent 
of consumptive demand. Production 
figures for paper mills in December 
will almost equal the rated capacity of 
the industry, and the paperboard field 
is not far behind. 

Latest advices indicate a heavy back- 
log of orders at both the mill and dis- 
tributor levels which will mean a tight 
market for at least the first three 
months of 1950. Some estimates are 
that it will take from six to eight weeks 
to fill current orders at the merchants 
level and another month for the mills 
and merchants to build their invento- 
ries up to normal. Despite the demand, 
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there is no indication of any radical 
price changes. 

There has been some curiosity as to 
— price changes in the pulp field, 

t contracts so far negotiated appear 
to be on the same level as for the fourth 
= of 1949. With navigation in 

e Baltic closed for the winter months, 
it is not likely there will be any price 
announcements from the Scandinavian 
area until the New Year is farther ad- 
vanced. 


Congress Could Turn Tide 
With Wrong Legislation 


While the general industrial picture 
as outlined here is optimistic in tone, 
conditions might change radically if the 
session of Congress beginning with 
January should adopt some of the pro- 
posed radical legislation. The President 
already has announced that he will ask 
for a major increase in income taxes 
aimed at corporate profits. It is far 
from certain, however, that Congress 
will turn a favorable ear to this recom- 
mendation. There is a growing senti- 
ment among both Democrats and Re- 
publicans that it is time to cut ex- 
penses rather than leave the national 
budget at its present spectacular high. 
An effort to drag an additional five 
billion dollars out of corporate profits 
might, as one Republican leader puts it, 
throw the national economy into a tail- 
spin. 


Foreign Trade Program 
May Increase U. S. Imports 


Another step has been taken to im- 
plement the American policy of in- 
creasing imports as has been done by 
the reduction of duty rates on paper. 

Pietro Aria, President of Permanent 
Exhibitions For Foreign Trade, Inc., 
and its associate United States Market- 
ing Council, Inc., has announced a 
three-point program by which he hopes 
to increase consumer imports into the 
United States by $100,000,000 annu- 
ally within three years. He says the 
principle has the approval of Paul 
Hoffman, head of the ECA. He gives 
the three major phases of the under- 
taking as follows: 





“1. Establishment of a chain of per- 
manent exhibitions and information 
centers for foreign merchandise in New 
York, Boston, Chicago, and eventually 
other cities in the United States. This 
would be the function of the Perma- 


nent Exhibitions for International 
Trade or P.E.I.T. In New York nego- 
tiations are under way for the build- 
ing of the Lotos Club at 110 West 
Fifty-seventh Street. 

“2. Furnishing of co-operation and 
advice to foreign producers as to the 
volume, promotion and packaging 
needs of the United States market and 
to help them adopt, whenever neces- 
sary, United States methods of produc- 
tion and sales. 

“3. Maintenance in the United 
States of continued sales efforts to move 
exhibited goods in co-operation with 
interested organizations and to help 
them stimulate public sentiment in fa- 
vor of certain European products.” 

Points 2 and 3, Mr. Aria explained, 
will be the principal function of the 
United States Marketing Council, 
which will be carried out through its 
advisory board, a functional committee 
and associated marketing organizatians. 


ECA Striving for Free Trade 


While the Economic Co-operation 
Administration is expecting some re- 
ductions in the appropriations for Euro- 
pean recovery, it is cafrying on an 
active campaign to bring this country 
closer to a free trade basis. The ECA 
is asking revisions in Tariff procedure 
which the Treasury Department says 
cannot be effected except by legislation, 
and such legislation will definitely be 
introduced at an early date. Additional 
legislation relative to foreign trade will 
come up for action in the effort to have 
the United States become a member 
of the International Trade Organiza- 
tion whose charter was drafted at 
Havana over a year ago. This charter, 
which would regiment American in- 
dustry in the foreign trade field to an 
extent never before known, is opposed 
by many industries and especially by 
the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce and the National Association of 
Manufacturers. 

The European paper making coun- 
tries which were given duty rate con- 
cessions at Annecy on shipments to the 
United States market have not yet 
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formally agreed to the mutual conces- 
sions arranged in France. It had been 
expected that reduced rates of duty on 
paper would go into effect January 1, 
1950. It is now certain that these rates 
will not become effective before Febru- 
ary 1, 1950. 


Watch for Several Misc. 
Announcements from Washington 


With the beginning of the year 
various announcements are coming out 
of Washington on comparatively minor 
issues. The Federal Trade Commission 
has prohibited an advertising company 
from trying to set minimum prices for 
waxed pe bands used in the wrap- 
ping of bread and other bakery prod- 
ucts. The Office of Small Business of 
the ECA has issued a circular listing 
special papers and special pulp as items 
for which France may make requests 
under Marshall Plan financing. The 
National Security Resources Board is 
having difficulty in finding some one 
from the paper industry willing to 
assume, on a civil service status, some 
of the duties which were carried by 
Oliver M. Porter wher: he was loaned 
by the pulp and paper industry to the 
Government on a temporary basis to 
assist in the industrial planning of the 
Board in the paper oa | pulp field. 


More Wage Changes 


The Secretary of Labor has given no- 
tice of his intention to amend the mini- 
mum wage determination for the paper 
and pulp, tag and envelope industries, 
to require payment of a minimum wage 
of not less than 75c an hour to be ef- 
fective as to contracts awarded on. or 
after January 25, 1950. It is further 
provided that learners may be em- 

loyed in these industries at wages 

low 75c an hour, upon the same 
terms and conditions as are prescribed 
for the employment of learners by the 
regulations of the Wage & Hour Ad- 
ministrator. 


Olin-Ecusta Transaction Viewed 
As Important to the Industry 


One of the most important financial 
transactions in many years in the paper 
field involves the sale of the multi- 
million Ecusta Paper Corp. to Olin 
Industries, Inc. of Illinois. The sale 
will involve some important personnel 
changes. Harry H. Straus, who had been 
president of Ecusta, only a short time 
ago announced that General Lucius D. 
Clay had been elected president, Mr. 
Straus becoming chairman of the board. 
When the sale to Olin Industries was 
announced, General Clay, formerly 
Commander of United States Forces in 
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Germany, also announced his resigna- 
tion. There has been some spequlation 
that General Clay wished to avoid of- 
ficial connection with the Olin interests 
which manufacture ammunition and 
firearms as part of their activities. 

It is understood that the reason for 
the sale of Ecusta was the wish of Olin 
Industries to take advantage of its 
facilities for the manufacture of cello- 
phane under license from Dupont. The 
new ownership also comes into control 
of an organization with trained per- 
sonnel which can provide the necessary 
supervisory force for cellophane pro- 
duction. The change of ownership will 
not involve any curtailment of the 
cigarette production of the former 
Ecusta company. 

The Ecusta company, located in the 
Pisgah Natioal Forest, North Carolina, 
has among its assets the finest pure 
water supply in the region. In addition 
to operating the cigarette paper ma- 
chines as heretofore, the new owner- 
ship plans to use available surplus wa- 
terpower for eight machines in the 
manufacture of cellophane. 


Financial 


>PP THE NATION'S security markets 
saw an outburst of public buying as the 
year ended, lifting average quotations to 
the equal of the highs in the 1946 bull 
market. Paper mill securities followed the 
general trend. 

Celotex Corp.—Net income for the year 
ended October 31, 1949, was $1,950,000 as 
compared with $6,785,189 for the previous 
year. 

Gaylord Container Co.—Net income for 
nine months ended September 30, 1949, 
was $2,756,924 as compared with $5,395.- 
138 for the same period in 1948. 

Hinde & Dauch Paper Co.—Net profit 
for the first nine months of 1949 was $1,- 
842,816 as compared with $3,194,743 a 
year ago. 

Masonite Corp—Net income for three 
months ended November 30, 1949, was 
$1,496,561 as compared with $1,602,237 
for the same period a year ago. 

Riegel Paper Co.—Net income for forty 
weeks ended October 9, 1949, was $643,121 
as compared with $618,306 for the compa- 
rable period a year ago. 

Soundview Pulp Co—Net income for 
eleven months ended November 30, 1949, 
was $4,849,069 as compared with $5,565.- 
597 a year ago. 

United Board and Carton Co.—Net in- 
come for twenty-four weeks ended Novem- 
ber 12, 1949, was $73,045 as compared 
with $103,394 for the same period a year 
ago. 


Paper Mill Corporate Changes 


Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Co.—A bond is- 
sue of $2,250,000 has been approved by 
stockholders. Of this amount $300,000 will 
be used to pay for 45 per cent ownership 
in Tomahawk Timber Co., which owns cut- 
ting rights in more than three hundred 
square miles of the Superior National For- 
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est in northeastern Minnesota. New equip- 
ment and expansion at Nekoosa will involve 
$950,000 and the balance of the bond issue 
will be used to retire previous indebtedness 
of $800,000 and to provide additional 
working capital. 

Brunswick Pulp and Paper Co.—A 3%, 
per cent loan of $375,000 has been secured 
from an insurance company for an addition 
to the company’s bleaching plant at the mill 
near Brunswich, Ga., jointly owned by 
Mead Corp. and Scott Paper Co. 

Eastern Corp.—The entire capital stock 
of Royal Lace Paper Works, Inc., Brooklyn, 
has been acquired by the Eastern Corp. This 
marks the entrance of Eastern into the con- 
verting field, but no change in personnel or 
operations is contemplated at Royal Lace. 
In connection with this purchase, the Eastern 
Corp. borrowed $5,000,000 from an insur- 
ance firm for a fifteen year period at 37 
per cent. 

International Paper Co. — Stockholders 
have approved a two-for-one split of the 
capital stock. Certificates are being issued 
for the new securities, which are already 
being quoted on the New York Stock Ex- 
change. Nominally the new stock has a par 
value of $7.50 as against $15.00 par value 
for the old stock. On the market, however, 
the new stock is selling at approximately 
$35.00. 


Correction 

Report on Chesapeake Corporation pub- 
lished in this column last month (p. 1049) 
stating that “net loss for the first nine 
months .of 1949 . . .”” was in error. Cor- 
rected, this financial statement should read: 
“Net gain for the first nine months of 1949 
was $1,280,955.” 


New York Stock Exchange—Stocks 


Closing Prices 
Dec. 31, Nov. 25, Dec. 31, 
1949 1949 1948 
A.P.W. Products . 3% 2% 4 
Celotex . 18% 18% 264 
Same Preferred - 17% 16% 18 
Certain-teed Products oo 13%, 12% 
Champion P & F Co onan Te 28 22% 
Same Preferred 98% a 91% 
Chesapeake Corp. 24 22% 26% 
Container Corp. 39 394 33% 
Same Preferred 102 10l% 95% 
Continental Diamond 8% S75 812 
Crown Zellerbach . 29% 285, 25 
Same Preferred 104 101 96 
Same $4 Preferred. . 99% 98 95 
Dixie Vortex 37 38 27 
Same ‘‘A” . 51% 51 50 
Eastern Corp. . 15% 15% 13% 
Robert Gair i aan Tle 655 
Same Preferred me 15% 18 17% 
Gaylord Container 19 19 21% 
International Paper 36% (new) 63% 513% 
Same Preferred 103% 102 93% 
Kimberly-Clark .. 24% 23% 20%, 
Same Preferred 107% 102% 944 
McAndrews & Forbes . 41% 36% 35% 
Marathon 25 221, 204, 
Masonite pane . 59 54 57 
Mead Corp. 145% 14 16% 
Same Preferred = .. 82 88 82 
Same 2nd Preferred 31% 31% 32 
National Container 7™% 6%, ay 
Paraffine Cos = 20% 18% 19 
Same Preferred 102 102 103% 
Rayonier, Inc 7 24 28 
Same Preferred 301g 31% 32 
Scott Paper 70 65 47% 
Same $3.40 Preferred... 96 97 93 
Same $4 Preferred 107 105% - 
Regis . 8% 7% 8 
Same Preferred . 86 85 80% 
Sutherland Paper —e 38 32%, 
Same Preferred (new) 108 — — 
Union Bag & Paper A 28% 26 305 
United Board & Carton = 8 file 
United Wall Paper . 8% 3% 27% 
Same Preferred -- 24 22% 
U.S. Gypsum 113% 108 191%, 
Same Preferred 182% 184 178 
West Va. P & P Co : 50% 4Nty 40 
Same Preterred 108 i” 106 
New York Stock Exchange—Bonds 
A.P.W. Products 3% — T7442 -- 
Celotex 3% % 102 10 101% 
Champion P & F 3... 102% 192% 995, 
Mead Corp 3% 102% 192% — 
New York Curb Exchange—Stocks 
Am Writing . ‘ 6% nly 5% 
Great Northern 41 29% 38 
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tages of Fawick Industrial Clutch and 
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Cleveland, Ohio, for Bulletin 300. 
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Excerpted from report issued at end of December 

by W. LeROY NEUBRECH, chief, Pulp and Paper Section, 
Forest Products Division, Office of Domestic Commerce, 
U. S. Department of Commerce 


Economic Review 


of the Industry .. . 1949 


Long Range Perspective 

of a factors and related 
complicated economic developments, 
both domestic and international, is be- 
ing viewed seriously by pulp, paper, 
and board manufacturers, exporters, 
importers, converters, and distributors. 
From the end of the war until spring 
1949, most industry executives were 
fully occupied with capacity expansion 
and modernization plans to meet ur- 
gent market requirements. No sooner 
had these goals become generally ful- 
filled than there occurred the 1949 
mid-summer slump in buying. Prices 
reacted downward. Buyers were cau- 
tious in purchasing and took steps to 
reduce inventories. Following this ma- 
jor readjustment period there devel- 
oped, starting in August and continu- 
ing through early December, renewed 
confidence throughout the industry, 
with production, distribution and con- 
sumption of products returning to high 
levels. Prices firmed and in some in- 
stances rose moderately. Pipe-line in- 
ventories, which had been lowered be- 
yond the point of adequacy, were in 
the process of replenishment. Orders 
on the books of many mills as of De- 
cember 1 were sufficient to maintain 
full production schedules into Febru- 
ary or longer. 


Maintenance of a Good Demand 
and high-level output through the first 
half of 1950 are anticipated by most 
industry leaders. This period, they ex- 
pect, will be comparatively void of 
pressing current problems and will give 
important executives the long-needed 
opportunity to study possible develop- 
ments in the next few years ahead. 


A Period of Relative Stability 

of the more important elements of 
business life is among the most impor- 
tant aspirations of leaders in the in- 
dustry. They are hopeful that the 
violent fluctuations in prices, costs, 
wages, and wide gaps between supply 
and demand which earmarked the pe- 
riod 1946 through 1949 will not re- 
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occur in the foreseeable future. Rea- 
sonable stability in these factors, it is 
felt, will lead to increasing confidence 
of ultimate consumers as well as busi- 
nessmen. However, paper trade officials 
realize that they have a responsibility, 
together with other businesses, in 
achieving this goal. One important 
element is intelligent decisions based 
upon full facts when it comes to plans 
for such subjects as new pulp, paper 
and board capacity, pulpwood forest 
resource maintenance, production, price 
and wage policies, and last but not 
least buying and inventory policy. 


Most Progressive 

in the field of assembly and dissemina- 
tion of facts to its members is the pulp, 
paper, and board industry—with the 
end in view of permitting individual 
operators to make their own decisions 
as wisely as possible. Today it is ques- 
tionable if any other industry is better 
factually equipped. The pulp, paper 
and board trade has available annual 
and_ current statistics, covering all 
phases of operations, including pulp- 
wood receipts, consumption and inven- 
tories; integrated and market wood 
pulp production, receipts, consumption 
and inventories; waste paper and other 
fibrous materials receipts, consumption 
and inventories; paper and board pro- 
duction and inventories at mills; and 
wholesale distributors’ sales and in- 
ventories of paper and its products. 
A: few important current statistical 
gaps remain to be filled which would 
make it possible to be even better fac- 
tually informed on a current basis. 
However, the information now avail- 
able is believed generally excellent and 
adequate. 


The Basic Elements 

discussed here are far from new but 
are factors which become submerged in 
periods of major business shifts such 
as occurred in the past 3 or 4 years. 
However, many facts are not statistical 
but economic or political and, while 
having serious current or potential ef- 


fect upon the industry, are less easily 
analyzed. This is particularly true for 
an industry whose products normally 
enter extensively into international 
trade, such as wood pulp, newsprint 
and other classes of paper, board and 
products. Two comparatively recent 
developments — currency devaluation 
by more than 30 foreign countries 
(averaging 20 to 30 per cent in U. S. 
dollars but from about 30 to 40 per 
cent in terms of their own currencies; 
Canada, however, devalued 10 per 
cent) together with the tariff reduc- 
tions negotiated at Annecy this pa 

summer—are very significant to th 

United States industry. 


Interest Has Been Renewed 
recently in studying the ‘Report of the 
Preparatory Conference on World Pulp 
Problems” which conference was held 
in Montreal in April, 1949, and pro- 
jected the possible world supply-de- 
mand picture into 1955. [Cf. Report 
published in P.I. and P.W., May, 1949, 
pages 180-181} The question of the 
growth in world demand versus supply 
of paper, board, and products in neat 
future years is of equal interest to U. S. 
mills, for it could mean vast shifts in 
supplies and consumption of raw mate- 
rials and finished products. At least 
some important segments of the U. S. 
Industry are keeping alert on world 
trends as evidenced by the fact that 
the U. S. and Canadian wood pulp 
industries published jointly for the 
past two years statistical reports on 
world pulp production, exports, im- 
ports, and consumption. These data 
were assembled with the co-operation 
of the respective governments and their 
foreign-service offices. For some time, 
the Newsprint Service Bureau has is- 
sued an annual world newsprint sut- 
vey, through the co-operation of the 
U. S. Government. 


Potentialities 

Wood pulp production in North 
America (except Mexico) of about 
21,100 thousand short tons in 1948 in 
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the aggregate was sufficient to meet 
aggregate 1948 consumption (includ- 
ing non-paper products) of around 
20,900 thousand tons. If there had 
been no exports overseas or to South 
America, or inventory needs, there 
would have been a near over-all bal- 
ance in supply and consumption. Com- 
plete North American wood pulp self- 
suficiency by grades and qualities 
could undoubtedly be achieved within 
a few years, if desirable or essential to 
meet needs of both integrated and non- 
integrated paper and board mills as 
well as non-paper products manufac- 
turers. Pulp mills could be built in 
Alaska, the Rocky Mountain area of 
the United States, as well as additional 
mills in other sections of the United 
States and Canada to utilize formerly 
uneconomic timber, including hard- 
woods. 

On the other hand, the international 
and overseas movement of pulp in va- 
rious grades and qualities is desirable 
for diverse commercial and economic 
reasons — both exports and imports 
from North America. Dollar exchange 
shortage of most foreign countries, 
however, is presently a formidable bar- 
rier to U. S. exports in otherwise nor- 
mal quantities. There does not seem to 
be any prospect of a quick change in 
Mis situation. 
> The North American industry (ex- 
tusive of Mexico) has sufficient paper 

d board capacity, currently and for 
many years ahead, to meet North 
America’s needs as well as a surplus 
of many grades for overseas export. 


Nepco Acquires Interest 
In Tomahawk Timber Co. 


Acquisition of 45 per cent of the 
stock of the Tomahawk Timber Com- 
pany has been announced by Nekoosa- 
Edwards Paper Company, Port Ed- 
wards, Wisconsin. 

The Tomahawk company is a Min- 
nesota corporation with important cut- 
ting rights in the Superior National 
Forest. Its holdings consist of approxi- 
mately two-thirds Jack pine and one- 
third spruce, and are located in the 
vast area above Duluth. Nepco hold- 
ings in the area, which are in excess 
of 300 square miles, are located north- 
east of Ely, Minnesota, about 30 miles 
west of Lake Superior. Wood may be 
shipped to Port Edwards and Nekoosa 
without reloading and the advanta- 
geous freight rates should bring a sub- 
stantial saving in delivery costs. 

Nepco chief forester F. G. Kilp is 
vice president of the Tomahawk com- 
pany. Other officers and board mem- 
bers are executives of Nekoosa-Ed- 
wards Paper Company, National 
Container Corporation, and Mosinee 
Paper Mills Company. 
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The Milis of St. Marys Are Now in Operation 





St. Marys Mill and 
Kraft Conversion Plant 
now Operating 


The pulp and paper mill of St. 
Marys Kraft Corp. and the new con- 
version plant of Kraft Bag Corp. are 
now in full operation at St. Marys, Ga. 
Shown in the foreground of the ac- 
companying illustration is the new 
kraft bag factory, where heavy-duty, 
multiwall shipping sacks are produced. 
Bags are custom made to individual 
specifications, in either open-mouth or 
valve types, sewn or pasted, from 2 to 
6 ply. 

The mill at St. Marys converts slash 
pine into pulp and manufactures kraft 
paper for shipping sacks, wrapping and 
other paper products, employing over 
500 persons. 

Kraft Bag Corp. and St. Marys 
Kraft Corp. are subsidiaries of Gilman 
Paper Co., which also operates a large 
paper mill at Gilman, Vt., where Kraft 
Bag Corp. also operates a conversion 
plant. 


Carolina Paper Mills 
Plant Is Ready for 
Production 

The first tissue plant in the south is 
now virtually completed by Carolina 
Paper Mills, Inc., and production is 
scheduled to start this month. 

The former Sonoco paper mill at 
Rockingham, N.C. has been taken over 
by the Carolina Paper Mills for this 
purpose, and is being thoroughly mod- 
ernized and equipped with the newest 
high speed papermaking machines, 
each with a productive capacity of 
1,000 fpm. The new machinery is being 
installed by Downingtown Manufac- 
turing Co. 

A completely integrated operation is 
planned with full conversion as well as 
paper manufacturing facilities in this 
plant, which will produce toilet tissue 
in white and pastel colors, wrapping 
tissue, textile cone wraps, waxed 


_ tissues, and all grades of waxed papers. 


All the personnel of the former 
Sonoco plant are being re-hired under 
the supervision of James A. Allender, 
formerly with Scott Paper Co. and 
Windsor Locks Paper Corp., assisted 
by J. Dan Watford, formerly with 
Sonoco Products. H. Cafferata, formerly 
associated with Dalemar Paper Corp., 
will be in charge of the Carolina con- 
verting plant. 

It is anticipated that substantial 
economies will result to southern con- 
sumers from three sources: Freight sav- 
ing to the mill, through the use of 
southern raw materials; low production 
costs of a modern, fully integrated 
operation; and freight savings on de- 
livery of the finished products. 


National Forest Sale 
Will Require Building 
of Pulp Mill 

The Forest Service of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture announced re- 
cently that it is immediately advertising 
for sale approximately four and one- 
half million cords of pulpwood located 
in western Colorado on the White 
River, Routt, Grand Mesa, and Un- 
compahgre national forests. 

Terms of the proposed sale, the larg- 
est offering ever made by the depart- 
ment, call for the establishment of a 
pulp plant with a capacity of at least 
two hundred tons a day on the western 
slope of the Rocky Mountains, where 
the timber is located. It is estimated 
that the pulp mill will cost approxi- 
mately $15,000,000, and that the oper- 
ations as a whole will employ about 
600 persons. Raw material for this in- 
dustry, the first of its kind to be set up 
in Colorado, will be provided by 3,- 
325,000 cords of dead Engelmann 
spruce and 1,240,000 cords of green 
spruce and pine which are included in 
the sale. 

The Forest Service estimates that this 
wood is sufficient to supply.a pulp plant 
at the required capacity for 30 years, 
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the duration of the contract offered, 
and that the timber productive capacity 
of adjoining western slope national 
forest lands is sufficient to maintain the 
mill in perpetual operation. 

Sale of the dead wood for pulp will 
culminate several year’s work by the 
Forest Service to offset a potential loss 
of four billion board feet of timber 
worth many million dollars. The dead 
timber is the result of a beetle invasion 
which, starting about 10 years ago, 
spread rapidly through the Engelmann 
spruce stands of the White River Na- 
tional Forest. 


Four Forestry 
Scholarships 
Awarded by AFPI 


At the 28th National 4-H Club Con- 
gress held in Chicago on December 1, 
four farm forestry youths were each 
awarded a $300 scholarship, with all 
expenses paid to the Congress. 

The four winners were: James 
Barnes, 17, Prescott, Ark.; Marvin 
Hegre, 17, Florence, Mont.; Laurence 
G. Hallock, 19, Sidney Center, N.Y.; 
and Terry Johnson, 16, Ogema, Wis. 

The winners were selected from in- 
dividual state forestry champions from 
23 states. About 140,000 boys and girls 
carried on forestry activities in the 
1949 program. 

The forestry contest is sponsored by 
American Forest Products Industries, 
Washington, D.C., in conjunction with 
the National Committee on Boys and 
Girls Club Work, and is conducted 
with the co-operation of the state and 
county extension workers and 4-H Club 
leaders in participating states. The con- 
test with scholarship awards was estab- 
lished last year by American Forest 
Products Industries. Its objective is to 
help develop constructive attitudes to- 
ward forest conservation, an apprecia- 
tion of the value of farm woodlands, 
recognition of the need for preventing 
forest fires, and a thorough under- 
standing of sound, economic forestry 
practices. 


Korean Paper Mill 
Mgr. Visits Mando 


Wun Chun Kim, general manager 
of Puksun Paper Manufacturing Co., 
the largest paper mill in the Korean 
republic, recently spent a week at the 
Minnesota and Ontario Paper Co. plant 
in International Falls, Minn. 

Mr. Kim is visiting the United States 
to study pulp and paper operations, as 
part of his country’s economic rehabili- 
tation program. As a representative of 
the entire Korean paper industry, he 
will make his findings available to all 
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Four National Champions .. . 


After receiving $300 forestry scholarships and a trip to the National 4-H Club Congress in 
Chicago, these young foresters of tomorrow find a Christmas tree of particular significance. 
Left to right, they are: James Barnes (17, Prescott, Ark.); Marvin Hegre (17, Florence, Mont.); 
Terry Johnson (16, Ogema, Wis.}; and Laurence G. Hallock (19, Sidney Center, N.Y.) 


of the seventeen mills operating in the 
country. 

Commenting on the production of 
the Puksun Paper Manufacturing Co., 
Mr. Kim said that although it is Ko- 
rea’s largest mill, the company’s pro- 
duction is limited to grades of paper 
similar to newsprint. Like other Korean 
mills, the plant is handicapped by 
shortages of power and wood, and all 
chemical pulp is imported from the 
United States. Red pine, grown prin- 
cipally on mill owned land, is the prin- 
cipal groundwood material. 

Mr. Kim did not give production 


Wun Chun Kim (Center), 
gen. mgr. of largest paper 
mill in Korean republic, is 
accompanied on tour of 
Mando plant (International 
Falls) by T. R. Stein, resi- 
dent manager, and Wm. H. 
Schlafge, general superin- 
tendent of Mando's pulp 
and paper division 


figures on Korean mills, but indicated 
that the two paper machines of the 
Puksun company are smaller and slow- 
er than those he has seen in this coun- 
try, although they are of American 
manufacture and employ the standard 
fourdrinier process. 


AN UNRESTRICTED GIFT of $60,000 
was bequeathed to Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute under the will of 
Frederick A. Sabbaton, paper manufac- 
turer, who passed away October 13 
(Cf. P. I. and P. W., Nov., 1949). 
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Watches for Six 25-Yr. Employee 
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For a quarter-century of service with The Crystal Tissue Co., Middletown, Ohio, six employees 
receive fine Hamilton watches. Left to right: John Helsinger, Jr., Anna May Lindauer, Ulric 
Gaunt, Ida Bell, John Cole, and Fred Hamilton. E. E. Grant, president of the company, and 
L. J. Long, vice president and general manager, are presenting the watches 


New Annecy Rates Are 
Expected by February 


A Presidential proclamation putting 
into effect the mt: rates of import 
duty negotiated at Annecy has not yet 
been promulgated. Since 30 days is 
usually allowed between the date of 
proclamation and the effective date of 
duty rate reductions, the new low rates 
on paper and paper boards cannot go 
into effect before February 1. The delay 
appears to be due to procedural red 
tape in the international organization, 
according to Warren B. Bullock, man- 
ager of the import committee of the 
American Paper Industry. 

Meanwhile, the State Department 
has officially announced that interna- 
tional conferences will be held early in 
1950 concerning new duty rate reduc- 
tions. Actual negotiations are tentative- 
ly scheduled for September, 1950. 
Before the September negotiations, 
American industry will have an op- 
portunity to present arguments con- 
cerning any rate reductions which may 
be proposed. ; 

The Import Committee has obtained 
a favorable ruling from the Bureau of 
Customs on the classification of bible 
paper, composed of wood pulp. Im- 
porters have contended that the duty 
tate for bible paper applies only to 
paper containing rag pulp. The duty 
rate on bible paper between 10 and 
20//, lb. per ream is 2 cents per pound 
a 5 per cent ad valorem. Importers 

ave claimed that such paper, made of 
wood pulp, is fesoed dutiable as 
printing paper at 1/5 cent per pound 
plus 5 per cent. Customs officials at 
New York, Philadelphia, and San 
Francisco had opposed the claim of the 
importers, and opinions secured by the 
Import Committee from domestic man- 
ufacturers convinced the Bureau of 
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Customs that bible paper does not al- 
ways contain rag pulp, and that light 
weight opaque printing paper, known 
to the trade as bible paper, is dutiable 
under that classification. 

The Bureau of Customs has ruled 
that wrapping paper made from un- 
bleached sulphate pulp screenings is 
dutiable as other wrapping paper at 
20 per cent, and not as sulphate wrap- 
ping paper at 20 per cent. The Bureau 
thereby upholds the Import Commit- 
tee’s contention that sulphate wrapping 
paper, as provided for in various re- 
ciprocal trade agreements, must be 
composed of completely digested sul- 
phate pulp. 


Scott Solves 
Traffic Problem 





Continuously moving stairways take 500-600 
employees of Scott Paper Co. plant in 
Chester, Pa. “up” to the cafeteria and 
locker-rooms each day, thereby simplifying 
the problem of staggered lunch periods, 
relief time, and shift changes. Employees 
previously climbed a long flight of stairs— 
now they ride, without effort, on Westing- 
house Electric Stairways. 





Bathurst Old-Timers 
Given Pins and Watches 


At the third anniversary dinner of 
the Quarter Century Service Club of 
the Bathurst (N.B.) Power and Paper 
Co., 43 new members of the club were 
presented with gold watches and pins 
carrying the company emblem. All 
have completed 25 years of service, or 
more. 

Chairman was J. G. Chalmer, man- 
ager of operations and himself a mem- 
ber of the club, -having 35 years of 
service with the company. There are 
now 177 members in the Club, most 
of whom attended the dinner. 


TO PROVIDE FOR A NEW beater room 

and paper warehouse, Gair Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont., Canada, is preparing 
plans for a 33,000 sq. ft. extension to 
its Dominion Mills division, Toronto. 
The company’s 33,000 sq. ft. addition 
to its London, Ont., plant, built to 
house modern equipment, is ‘nearing 
completion. 


Reorganization Plans 
Filed for Weston Co. 
and Affiliated Mills 


Reorganization plans for the Weston 
Paper Manufacturing Co. of Dayton, 
Ohio, and two Terre Haute companies, 
the Wabash Fibre Box Co. and the 
Terre Haute Paper Co., were filed in 
the Common Pleas court of Dayton, 
Ohio, recently, by the executors of the 
estate of Edward B. Weston. The 
planned reorganization would combine 
the three companies into one. 

Under the planned reorganization, 
Mr. Weston’s se daughters, who own 
$5,000,000 in stock in the three exist- 
ing concerns, would receive $2,500,000 
in cash and $2,500,000 in non-voting, 
interest bearing debentures of the pro- 
posed new corpofation. 


Scott Plans New Machine 


Plans for the installation of an ad- 
ditional high speed paper machine at 
the Chester, Pa., plant of Scott Paper 
Co. have been announced. The new 
machine, for the manufacture of toilet 
tissue, will be the tenth in the Chester 
operation, and the twenty-third in the 
complete Scott line-up. 

The machine will incorporate many 
of the mechanical advancements in- 
stalled on the machines recently com- 
pleted at Fort. Edward, N.Y., in the 
plant of Marinette Paper Co., Scott 
subsidiary. An addition to the present 
plant building will be constructed to 
house the machine. 

The installation, including support- 
ing equipment and building addition, 
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is expected to cost approximately $4,- 
000,000. The production from the new 
machine, imperatively needed to sup- 
ply.demands for the company’s prod- 
ucts, will be available for distribution 
in the latter part of 1950. 


Strathmore Open House 


About fifty bank executives were 
guests of the Strathmore Paper Co. at 
an open house held Dec. 1 in the com- 
pany’s No. 2 mill at Woronoco, Mass. 
The bank officials, representing banks 
in Springfield and West Springfield, 
Mass., and Westfield, Mass., the com- 
munities in which the Strathmore 
company operates, were shown the 
complete papermaking process. 

Hosts at the open house, and at a 
dinner planned later, were Strathmore 
officers: George E. Williamson, presi- 
dent; C. M. Bryan, vice president of 
production; A. E. Shattuck, vice presi- 
dent and manager of supply; F. Nelson 
Bridgham, vice Pec 2 and _ treas- 
urer; and Harry E. Riggs, vice president 
in charge of sales. 


AT AN OPEN HOUSE held recently to 

commemorate the twentieth anniver- 
sary of the Mersey Paper Co., Liver- 
pool, N.S., the company was host to 
about 4,000 guests. At a dinner given 
the same week, more than 100 em- 
ployees of the mill were presented with 
pins denoting twenty years of service. 


Nepco Votes Bond Issue 
... Expansion Planned 


At a special stockholders meeting 
held recently at the main office of 
Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Co., Port Ed- 
wards, Wis., a $2,250,000 bond issue 
was approved. 

In explaining the expansion and im- 
provement program planned by the 
company, John E. Alexander, presi- 
dent and general manager of the firm, 
described the new properties and 
equipment to be purchased with the 
proceeds of the bond issue. Three hun- 
dred thousand dollars will be used to 
pay for 45 per cent ownership in 
Tomahawk Timber Co., which owns 
cutting rights in more than 300 sq. 
miles of Superior National Forest 
woodlands in northeastern Minnesota. 
Advantageous freight rates from this 
area are expected to bring a substantial 
saving in delivery costs, because deliv- 
ery may be made to the Nekoosa-Ed- 
wards company with a single handling. 
Extensive tests have shown that the 
wood is at least comparable to any 
now being used in the two mills. 

New equipment and expansion at 
the Nekoosa mill in 1950 will require 
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KVP Honors Old-Timers .. . 





Ten men and women who have been with the Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co., Parch- 
ment, Mich. for 30 years were honored at the annual Old-Timers fete and presented with 
engraved gold watches, gift of the company. Shown, left to right, are: Charles Keller, Asa 
Rice, William Sweitzer, Ralph Clark, Ruth Stimpson, the first woman to reach the 30-year mark; 
Ray Corwin, Frank Libbey, Ernest Stoll, John Myers. The tenth person pictured is C. F. 
Christy, representing Ivy Roberts, of Nashville, Tenn., who could not attend 


approximately $950,000. Included in 
the proposed expenditure are new pulp 
screens which will cost an estimated 
$200,000, liquor clarification equip- 
ment at about $200,000, two addition- 
al digesters at $250,000, a multi-knife 
chipper for $30,000, chip storage and 
conveyors at $150,000, and a $100,000 
enlargement of the bleachery. All of 
these improvements will be made at 
the Nekoosa mill, but they will benefit 
the paper made at both plants be- 
cause of the interchange of pulp. 


Schweitzer Buys Smith 
Paper Co. Plants 


An important transaction in the pa- 
per industry was made known Jan. 5 
with announcement that Peter J. 
Schweitzer, Inc. had purchased the 
Smith Paper Co., Lee, Mass. The 
amount was not disclosed, but assets 
of the Smith Co., oldest specialized 
U.S. paper manufacturer, are report- 
edly in excess of $10,000,000. The 
deal, it was stated, was privately 
financed. 

The Schweitzer company, with plants 
located in Jersey City, Elizabeth and 
Spotswood, N.J., and Mt. Holly 
Springs, Pa., manufactures cigarette 
paper for several of the prominent 
brands of cigarettes. The company also 
owns the Papeteries de Malaucene in 
Carpentras, France, supplying cigarette 
paper in that country and for other 
European countries. 

The Smith Paper Co., founded in 
1835, operates the Eagle, Columbia, 
Niagara, Centennial and Valley plants; 


all located in or around Lee, Mass. The 
company was purchased from the 
Brown and Williamson Tobacco Corp.; 
with headquarters in Louisville. The 
Smith mill was the first in the U.S. to 
use wood pulp in the manufacture of 
paper and the first to use American flax 
fiber in the commercial production of 
cigarette paper. 

Both the Schweitzer and Smith mills 
are leading manufacturers of condenser 
paper used in almost every type of 
electrical equipment, and of carboniz- 
ing tissues, the ea from which car- 
bon paper is made. 


KVP President and Veep 
Congratulate Old-Timers 





R. A. Hayward (center), president of Kala- 
mazoo Vegetable Parchment Co., and John 
C. Wood (right), vice president in charge 
of production, congratulate Frank Bailey on 
attaining his 10th year with KVP and thus 
qualifying for membership in the Old-Timers 
Club. The 53-workers who attained the 10- 
year status each received a gold lapel pin, 
a@ company gift check, and a certificate 
entitling them to membership in the Old- 
Timers Club 
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PLANS FOR A NEW building in the Los 

Angeles plant of National Container 
Corp., Jacksonville, Fla., have been an- 
nounced. At the same time, installa- 
tion of new machinery for manufac- 
turing corrugated boxes at the Los 
Angeles site is planned. 


A $75,000 PLANT extension is under 

construction at the Gatineau Mills, 
Quebec, Canada, mill of Commercial 
Alcohols Ltd. The plant, which pro- 
duces industrial alcohol from the sugar 
content of peed ts. 5 waste liquor, 
first went into production in Decem- 


ber, 1948. Ten months later the plant 
was processing alcohol at 80 per cent 
of its rated annual capacity of 2,000,- 
000 imperial gallons. The current ex- 
pansion is planned to handle an im- 
proved flow of waste liquids from the 
nearby plant of Canadian International 
Paper Co. 


Forestry Fellowship 
Is Renewed by Mando 
Renewal of a $900 graduate research 


fellowship in the school of forestry, 
University of Minnesota, has been an- 
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R-C 2-Stage, Type RCV Vacuum Pumps 
on suction and press rolls of 234” Four- 
drinier newsprint machine, operating at 
approximately 1,200 feet per minute. 


ice nee 


HOPPING FOR VACUUM PUMPS? 





Be sure to examine ROOTS-CONNERSVILLE’S wide line of 
standard sizes, fitted to your needs. 

Built primarily for paper mill operation, the 

improved R-C Cycloidal Vacuum Pumps offer 

several important advantages: 

High volumetric efficiencies—accurately maintained ¢lear- 


ances, effectively sealed by water, insure high efficiencies; 
air being handled can be dry, or contain vapors or liquids. 


Low friction losses—due to no contact between impellers or impellers 


and casings. 


Higher speeds—permittin 


first cost, space and weight. 


direct connection to standard motors, saving 


Flexibility—to meet varying vacuum requirements; suction automatically 
created to overcome resistance in system. 


and dependobility—simplified design and construction for long- 


time, attention-free operation. 


For replacements or new installations, consult Roots-Connersville 
about your vacuum pump requirements. 


Roots-CoNNERSVILLE BLOWER CORPORATION 
512 Van Buren Avenue, Connersville, Indiana 
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nounced by Minnesota and Ontario 
Paper Co., Minneapolis. 

This scholarship in the school of 
forestry at the University was first es- 
tablished in 1946. It provides for 
studies on forestry problems which are 
of interest to the entire industry. This 
year's fund will be utilized primarily 
to determine the extent to which cer- 
tain public and private lands cut in re- 
cent years are restocking. ° 


A PILOT PLANT in the Topeka, Kans., 

area, which would make about 50 
tons of bleached straw pulp for pro- 
duction of specialty papers and news- 
print, has been recommended by the 
Kansas Industrial Development Com- 
mission. The plant would be the initial 
step toward such production, and 
would have the technical assistance of 
the Northern Regional Research Lab- 
oratory of the U. S. Dept. of Agricul- 
ture and the University of Kansas Re- 
search Foundation. 


Forestry Demonstration 
in State of Georgia 

At a recent forestry demonstration 
held near Bainbridge, Ga., pulpwood 
producers of the area, state forestry 
officials, and conservationists, heard 
discussions of proper timber marking 
techniques by Forester Aycock, saw 
demonstrations of the latest fire fight- 
ing equipment and examined tree 
planting machines. 

The demonstration was sponsored 
by R. E. Wells, Bainbridge pulpwood 
shipper; W. R. Carswell, county agent; 
and Milton S. Aycock, conservation 
forester for Union Bag and Paper 
Corp., Savannah, Ga. 


FIFTEEN STUDENTS in forestry were 

awarded scholarships to the Univer- 
sity of New Brunswick worth $7,000. 
Ten of the awards were made possible 
by the Mersey Paper Co., Liverpool, 
N.S.; the other five were given by Price 
Brothers and Co., Ltd., of Quebec. The 
Mersey awards are valued at $500 each; 
the Price scholarships are worth $400 
yearly. 


COINCIDENT WITH the announcement 

that the Rayonier, Inc., land depart- 
ment’s office will be moved from 
Olympia, Wash., to Hoquiam, Wash., 
February 1, comes announcement of the 
promotion of three company officials. 
John H. Beach has been named assist- 
ant manager of the land department, 
Wilton L. Vincent will be assistant 
manager of the timber division, and 
John E. Norkool will replace Mr. 
Beach as logging engineer for the 
Grays Harbor area. 
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LINK-BELT Conveyors and Drives 
"ON THE JOB” og . 


A Roller chain drives, sin- 
gle and multiple width, fur- 
nish positive power trans- 
mission. 


t “aeZ 6e* 
vos Lj ‘a 
a | & \ 
AF 


‘ 


A Link-Belt 36” belt con- 
veyor, equipped with self- 
propelled tripper, discharges or 
chips to digester. 
at Springfield 


ner In the new Weyerhaeuser Timber Company's inte- 
< “Combination” C class grated wood products plant at Springfield, Oregon, 
chain with spur attachments . 
handles short logs to drum Link-Belt conveyors of many types were chosen to 
barker. handle logs, chips, hogfuel, salt cake, lime rock, 
etc. Link-Belt roller chain drives, in single and mul- 
tiple width, supply positive, efficient, non-slip power 


i “ 
> transmission on a wide variety of applications. 
> 


Link-Belt manufactures in its own plants all types 
7. | : of chains, sprockets, a complete line of belt con- 
; LY ‘ veyor equipment and accessories, as well as many 
Rivetless chains with wood > “= other types of elevators, conveyors and mechanical 
flights convey hog fuel to boil- a power transmission machinery for every service. 
er house. : Link-Belt's knowledge and experience, accumulated 
a : ’ through many years of service to the pulp and pa- 
per industry the world over, are freely available to 
assist you in any materials handling or power trans- 

mission problem. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 11,702 
Chicago 9, Indianapolis 6, Philadelphia 40, Atlanta, Dallas 1, Houston 1, 
Minneapolis 5, San Francisco 24, Los Angeles 33, Seattle 4, Toronto 8. 
Offices in Principal Cities. 


@ Link-Belt buck- 
et elevator ond 
belt conveyor han- 
dle pebble lime 
rock to storage 
tank. 


CONVEYING MACHINERY 
“THE COMPLETE LINE” 
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New Board 


>>» HISTORICALLY, the lumber- 
ing industry is replete with examples 
of sawmills that were built, operated 
until the forests were used up, and then 
discontinued. In later years, however, 
many pulp and paper mills have been 
built to utilize the timber unsuitable for 
lumber and to use the waste from ex- 
isting sawmills. But here is a case 
where a complete new wood utilization 
center has been set up—where produc- 
tion of lumber and paper is geared to 
the timber growth aa sustained yield 





. Oat ada Lage Eo OPS ; tree farm. Here, for the first time, 
Kraft recovery plant (left), chip silos, water treating plant, chipping plant and Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. has designed 


sawmill (right background) both sawmill and paper mill into a 
single integrated operation. 

This new wood utilization center, 
consisting of a 300,000 board ft. per 
day sawmill and a 150 ton per day 
kraft pulp mill and container board 
plant, was designed to process the tim- 
ber harvested from the company’s 155,- 
000 acre Calapooya tree farm. Located 
near Eugene, in the heart of Oregon's 
Douglas fir lumbering industry, the 
pulp mill not only processes wood from 
Weyerhaeuser operations but can utilize 
wood from many of the nearby saw- 
mills and logging operations. 

Otto Schoenwerk, consulting engi- 
neer of Chicago, designed and super- 
vised the construction of the pulp and 
container board mill. J: A. Park and 
Sons, contractors, built the buildings 
and installed the machinery, Bumstead 
& Woolford made the piping installa- 
tions, and Western Electrical Construc- 
Paper machine building is 560 ft. long with pulp mill in left background tion Company handled the electrical 
installation. 

Operation of the new board mill is 
one of the responsibilities of Howard 
W. Morgan, manager of the pulp divi- 
sion, Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., whose 
headquarters are at Tacoma, Washing- 
ton. Resident manager of the mill is 
Marvin Jones, who joined Weyer- 
haeuser last year after many years as 
director of engineering for the Michi- 
gan Carton Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
There he had a major part in building 
the new folding boxboard plant that 
started operation in mid 1948. (cf. 
The Paper Industry and Paper W orld, 
pp 1185-91 Nov. 1948). 

A. P. (Tony) Sieber, paper mill su- 
perintendent, came to Springfield from 
Longview Fibre Co., where he held a 
similar position. Pulp mill superintend 
ent Hugo Trygg transferred to Spring- 
field from Longview, where he was a 
foreman in Weyerhauser’s Kraft Pulp 









Sawmill waste enters wood mill; drum barker at left rear 
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Mill at Springfield, Oregon 


Division. Plant engineer at Spring- 
field is William Pittam and technical 
director is H. B. Reilly. 


Wood Preparation 


Eight conveyors feed wood to the 
chipper plant. Three of these bring 
miscellaneous waste, slabs, and. cants 
from the sawmill; the other five con- 
veyors handle slabs from trucks, farmer 
short logs, logs from pond, logs from 
trucks, and mill waste from rail cars. 

Acceptable slabs from the sawmill 
are sent ‘to the Sumner hydraulic slab 
barker. Fuel wood is picked from the 
miscellaneous waste conveyor and 
thrown in the hog conveyor and the 
clean wood goes direct to the chippers. 
Cants go direct to the chippers. Pur- 
chased slabs and cordwood may be un- 
loaded from trucks at the ground level 
onto the slab conveyor leading to the 
hydraulic slab barker. Farm wood in 
8-ft. lengths is unloaded on a small 
deck where it is cut in 4-ft. lengths by 
a slasher saw and then is conveyed di- 
rect to the Fibre Making Processes 
Inc. drum barker. Logs from the pond 
are cut in 4-ft. lengths and are conveyed 
to the drum barker. Logs are also un- 
loaded from trucks, cut into. 4-ft. 
lengths and sent to the drum barker. 

Three Carthage chippers are em- 
ployed. Two 64-inch 10 knife chip- 
pers handle slabs and clean mill waste. 
A 96-inch 10 knife chipper takes all 
wood from the drum barker and cants 
from the sawmill. The 96-inch chip- 
per is driven by a flat belt drive while 
the two 64-inch chippers are driven by 
V belts. Blades welded to the periphery 
of each of the chipper disks provide a 
fan action that blows the chips to a 
cyclone that discharges onto a conveyor. 

Two Allis-Chalmers low head vibrat- 
ing screens separate out the oversize 
pieces and the fines. Fines are sent 
to the hog fuel conveyor, while the 
oversize chips are reduced in a 32-inch 
10 knife Carthage rechipper and then 
rescreened. Accepted chips from the 
screens are transferred to the top of the 
two concrete storage silos by an in- 
clined belt conveyor. The silos contain 
about 1,000 tons of chips on bone dry 
basis. They discharge into four belt 
conveyors by means of rotary feeders. 

The head pulley of each of.the four 
belt conveyors is an Eriez magnetic 
pulley to eliminate tramp iron. Prior to 
this in the wood mill, two other mag- 
netic separators are employed, a rec- 
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Howard W. Morgan 
Mgr. Pulp Division 


Marvin Jones 
Mgr. New Board Mill 





A. P. Sieber 
Supt. Paper Mill 
tangular magnet at the screens and 4 
magnetic pulley at the transfer point 
to the inclined conveyor. 

Two Merrick weightometers measure 
the chips. One weighs the chips into 
storage and the second weighs the 
batches from the storage to the digesters. 
The same type units also weigh hog fuel. 

Most of the wood, chip and hog fuel 
conveying system was supplied by Link- 
Belt Rubber conveyor belts built by 
American Rubber Mfg. Co. These in- 
cluded a 36-inch troughed belt con- 
veyor 2,500 ft. long carrying refuse 
from the planer mill (of the sawmill) 
to the boilers in ond pe plant. Belt 
conveyors are used extensively for 
handling logs to the chipper plant as 
well as for chips. Chain Belt Co. also 
supplied some of the conveyors. 


Power Plant 

Hog fuel and other wood waste from 
the chipper plant and sawmill are the 
basic fuels used by the three 600 psi 
Babcock & Wilcox boilers with a rated 
capacity of 85,000 Ib. per hr. One of 
the boilers is equipped to burn oil as 
an emergency fuel. The power plant, 
operated by the sawmill division of the 
company, receives the steam from the 
pulp mill recovery furnace and in turn 


William Pittam, Plant Engineer 

Hugo Trygg, Supt. Pulp Mill 
distributes steam and power to both the 
pulp mill and the saw mill. 

The power plant was built with a 
minimum of building structure with 
much of the equipment completely out 
of doors. Two Westinghouse turbines, 
9,375 kv-a and 6,250 kv-a provide 
electric power and process steam for the 
dryers (40 psi) and for the digesters 
(150 psi). A Westinghouse distribu- 
tion system serves the whole mill. 
Throughout the mill the bulk of the 
electric motors including the paper ma- 
chine drive with electronic control were 
furnished by Westinghouse. 


Water 

Over 714 million gallons of water 
per day are pumped from the McKen- 
zie River to supply the process re- 
quirements of the mill. Raw water is 
first passed through turbine condensers 
and evaporator condensers before it is 
treated for mill use. This warms the 
water somewhat and aids the over-all 
head economy. 

The complete water treatment plant 
was designed and built by Infilco. 
Water is treated with milk of lime and 
clarified in a 56 ft. dia. Accelator ex- 
cept during flood periods when the 
river water has a high turbidity. Then, 
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Impco brown stock washers Trimbey screens 








Cascade evaporator 
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Hydraulic slab barker 


Jonsson knotters 


Black liquor evaporator 


a wet 


Lime slaker; blower for pneumatic conveyor Operating floor of liquor department 
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Accumulator recovers heat 
from digester condensate 
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Centrifugal foam breaker 
atop black liquor foam tower 


hy 4d» 


a 


tiles 


Bergstrom tower 
decontaminates waste water 
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alum and activated silica are employed. 
Clarified water flows to a-clear well 
from which it is cy to the various 
parts of the mill. Dry lime is fed to 
a tank by a Syntron vibrator where it 
is slurried with a “Lightnin” mixer. 
Liquid alum is received in tank cars 
a requires no further preparation. 
Activated silica is prepared from so- 
dium silicate and sulphuric acid. Pro- 
portioning pumps (Milton Roy) are 
used in the preparation and feeding 
of chemical solutions. Stainless steel 
tanks, pumps and piping are required. 
Total water usage is recorded by a 
Builders Providence flow meter. 


Cooking 


Over 450 tons of chips (containing 
35 per cent moisture) are cooked each 
day to produce the 150 tons of paper- 
board for which the mill was designed. 
In keeping with modern practice, the 
chips ate measured on a Merrick 
weightometer and charged direct to the 
digesters by a conveyor belt from chip 
storage. Three 3,280 cu. ft. Blaw Knox 
carbon steel digesters are employed and 
each is equipped with a Fibre Making 
Processes, Inc. circulating system for 
indirect heating. 

Digester operation is automatically 
controlled by a Foxboro time cycle sys- 
tem and automatic gas-off control. Push 
button control of (1) white and black 
liquor to the digesters, (2) chip load- 
ing, and (3) blow valve (Yarway) 
adds efficiency to these operations. 

Vapor in the digester relief gas is 
condensed and flows to a decanter 
where turpentine is separated from wa- 
ter condensate. At present the crude 
turpentine is disposed of by burning in 
the recovery furnace. Hot water from 
the decanter goes to the accumulator. 

Purpose of the accumulator is to re- 
cover heat in waste water. The ac- 
cumulator receives blow steam and 
condensate from the turpentine de- 
canter. Cool liquid from the bottom 
of the accumulator is pumped to the 
top where it condenses the blow steam. 
Heat is recovered by pumping the hot 
water from the top of the accumulator 
to a heat exchanger where cold water 
is heated for the hot water showers on 
the third and fourth stages of brown 
stock washing. Overflow from the ac- 
cumulator is taken off the bottom of the 
taak and pumped to the Bergstrom 
tower to be decontaminated before final 
discharge to the sewer. This heat re- 
claiming system was furnished by Fibre 
Making Processes, Inc. 

Brown stock from the blow tank is 
pumped to a battery of four Jonsson 
vibrating screens prior to washing. 
Knots and other oversize material re- 
jected by the vibrating screens are 
broken up by a hammer-mill crusher 
and recycled over the screen. 


Washing and Screening 


Accepted stock is washed in a four 
stage countercurrent Impco brown stock 
washing system, with a hood and ex- 
haust system built by Drew Engineer- 
ing Co. Between the third- and fourth- 
stage washers, however, the stock is 
screened in a battery of four Trimbey 
screens. Stock from the third washer 
is repulped with wash water from the 
fourth stage and falls into an agitated 
tank from which it is pumped to the 
screens. First two screens act as pri- 
maries and pass most of the stock. Tail- 
ings from the primaries are re-screened 
in the two secondary units. Rejects 
are burned with hogfuel in the power 
boilers. Accepted stock goes direct to 
the fourth washer which in turn dis- 
charges to a DeZurik regulator where 
consistency is adjusted to 6 per cent be- 
fore being pumped to storage. 

Filtrate from the four washers is 
piped into individual filtrate tanks, all 
of which are hooked up to a foam 
tower on top of which is an Impco 
foam breaker. Vacuum for the first 
three washers ahead of the Trimbey 
screens is furnished by a single Nash 
vacuum pump. Black liquor from the 
first stage filtrate tank is pumped to two 
weak black liquor storage tanks from 
which it is pumped to the measuring 
tank in the digester room and to the 
evaporators. 

Black liquor storage tanks, lime and 
salt cake storage, and most of the other 
steel tanks numbering about 25, were 
built by Chicago Bridge and Iron Co. 


Chemical Recovery 


Weak black liquor at about 13 per 
cent total solids is concentrated in a 
six body, five effect long tube evap- 
orator built by Hydraulic Supply Co., 
Seattle. The two bodies of the first 
effect operate in parallel under pres- 
sure. 

Heavy black liquor at about 55 per 
cent solids from the evaporators goes 
to a storage tank from which it is 
pumped to the Murray cascade evap- 
orator which discharges the liquor at 
about 65 per cent solids to the salt cake 
mixing tank. New salt cake from stor- 
age is mixed with dust recovered by 
the Cottrell precipitator and added by 
means of a screw conveyor. Fly ash 
from the recovery furnace is mixed with 
black liquor and returned to the cas- 
cade evaporator. From the salt cake 
mixing tank the liquor goes through a 
heat exchanger and is pumped to the 
spray burners of the C-E recovery fur- 
nace which produces steam at 650 psi 
while burning the organic matter in 
the black liquor. Molten smelt con- 
taining sodium sulphide collects at 
the bottom of the furnace and flows 
to the dissolver where it is dissolved 
in weak wash to form raw green liquor. 
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Lime mud filter 


Four of the ten tile stock chests 


Top entering agitator on one of stock chests Continuous size emulsification unit 


Instruments record jordan plug pressure Fan pump 
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Air operated reel 


Salt cake is received in railroad cars 
and is unloaded by means of a Brady 
pneumatic conveyor with a Roots-Con- 
nersville biower which discharges to a 
cyclone aoe atop the steel stor- 
age tank adjacent to the recovery build- 
ing. 

Flue gas from the recovery furnace, 
after passing through the cascade evap- 
orator, goes to the Western Precipitator 
Corp. Cottrell precipitator where dust is 
removed. From the hopper the re- 
covered dust is transferred to the salt 
cake mixing tank by means of screw 
conveyor and bucket elevator. Clean 
gas from the precipitator discharges to 
the 275 ft. high Custodis built chim- 
ney. 

To prevent any possible stream pol- 
lution, all dumps and spills in the pulp 
mill, recovery room and liquor plant, 
as well as other wastes, are lagooned 
in an excavated area adjacent to the 
plant. 


Liquor Making 


White liquor is made by the Dorr 
continuous causticizing and clarifying 
process in a more or less conventional 
manner. Raw green liquor from the 
smelt dissolver is clarified in a 
tray thickener before being pumped 
through a heater to the slaker where 
both new and recovered lime are added. 
This milk of lime slurry passes to the 
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Rewinder 


3-stage continuous causticizer where 
the recausticizing reaction is completed. 
Raw white liquor is then clarified and 
stored ready for use. From the white 
liquor clarifier the lime mud is pumped 
to another tray thickener where the 
mud is washed before receiving a final 
wash and dewatering ‘in an Oliver ro- 
tary vacuum filter. All told, four tray 
thickeners are employed for green 
liquor clarification; white liquor clari- 
fication, lime sludge washing and 
green dregs washing. 

Lime sludge, together with pebble 
limestone, is calcined in a 7 ft. dia. x 
200 ft. long Traylor rotary kiln con- 
taining a chain section for heat effi- 
ciency. Temperatures of different sec- 
tions of the kiln are measured and re- 
corded by Leeds & Northrup Micromax 
pyrometers. Thermocouples installed in 
the different sections of the rotary kiln 
are connected to copper rings installed 
on the outside circumference of the kiln 
which in turn are connected to the ex- 
tension leads by means of weighted 
levers equipped with contact shoes that 
ride on the copper rings. The kiln is 
oil fired with Hays combustion control. 


Stock Preparation 

Stock refining is handled by two 
Shartle No. 6 Hydrafiners and three 
Jones Majestic jordans. Six per cent 
consistency stock from the washed stock 





is pumped by a Shartle pump to the 
headbox that feeds the two Hydra- 
finers. Hydrafined stock is then mixed 
with slushed broke in a DeZurik reg- 
ulator and then goes to refined stock 
storage chests at 4 per cent consistency. 
This stock is pumped to the regulating 
headbox that feeds the three jordans 
which discharge to a flow box and then 
to the fan pump. The jordans are 
equipped with Taylor volumetric pres- 
sure gage recorders that provide con- 
stant recording of jordan plug pressure. 

All told, 10 tile stock chests are em- 
ployed in the system. All of them were 
built by the Kalamazoo Tank and Silo 
Co. Top entering agitators were fur- 
nished by James Brinkley Co., Seattle, 
and the agitator drive reduction gears 
were supplied by Pacific Western Gear 
Works. Pacific Western provided most 
of the reduction gear sets throughout 
the whole plant. 

Rosin size is prepared for use in a 
Hercules continuous emulsification sys- 
tem using Milton Roy proportioning 
pumps. Liquid alum is stored in a 
tank lined with rubber by Griffith Rub- 
ber Mills. 

Jordaned stock, mixed with white 
water in the 10,000-gpm Warren fan 
pump goes to the four Bird rotary 
screens from which the 0.5 per cent 
stock flows direct to the machine head- 
box. Usable fiber in the screen rejects 
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Press section 





Roll shaft puller 


is recovered and separated from dirt 
in four Dirtec units. 

From the Bird screen the stock flows 
by gravity to the stainless steel headbox 
equipped with a Valley Iron Works ad- 
justable stainless steel velocity inlet. 


Rice Barton Paper Machine 


The adjustable pitch removable type 
fourdrinier is eauipped with Rice Bar- 
ton’s patented duplex breast roll ar- 
rangement and has a 160 inch wide x 
103 ft. long wire. Rubber-covered 
table rolls are carried in rubber 
mounted antifriction bearings which 
are supported on divided rails coupled 
to a double shake unit. Eight hy- 
draulically oscillated suction boxes with 
individual airt-water separators are 
hooked up to a single Nash vacuum 
pump. A soft rubber lumpbreaker roll 
runs atop the 30 in. dia. suction couch, 
evacuated with a vacuum pump. 

Water is extracted from the sheet by 
two suction presses followed by a plain 
press. The three top rolls are Stonite 
while the three bottom rolls are rub- 
ber covered. The two suction rolls 
and suction couch were built by Beloit. 
One Nash pump supplies vacuum for 
the two suction presses and another 
vacuum pump is hooked: up to the 
Vickery felt conditioners on the three 
press felts which are also equipped with 
motor-driven stretchers. 
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Fifty-five paper dryers and 8 felt 
dryers, all 60 in. dia., comprise the five 
dryer sections. The first section is made 
up of 14 wpe dryers and 4 felt dryers 
preceded by a 36-inch diameter receiv- 
ing dryer. This is followed by 16 pa- 
per dryers and 2 felt dryers. Between 
the second and third section is a 
breaker stack with two rubber-covered 
rolls which is followed by a receiving 
dryer and 12 paper dryers with 2 felt 
dryers. 

A size press with rubber covered and 
bronze rolls, stainless steel pan and 
spray pipes for applying size to both 
sides of the sheet precedes the fourth 
dryer section made up of 9 dryers. The 
first four dryer sections carry top and 
bottom dryer canvas. The fifth dryer 
section consists of only two dryers lo- 
cated between the two calender stacks. 
The two calenders each contain eight 
Farrel-Birmingham rolls with Rice 
Barton type frames,and bearings. From 
the second calender, the sheet, now 
trimming 146 inches, is wound up on 
a heavy duty automatic air operated 
Beloit built reel. 

Pressures of all press rolls including 
the breaker stack and size press as well 
as steam to the dryers are controlled by 
Foxboro instruments. A Midwest- 
Fulton drainage system is employed. 


_ Dryer gears are fully enclosed and the 


dryers are equipped with SKF anti- 





Finished rolls to shipping platform 


friction bearings, all of which are force 
lubricated with a Bowser oiling system. 
The dryer hood and exhaust system, the 
heating and ventilating system, motor 
cooling system, etc., were provided by 
Drew Engineering Co. Compressed air 
for the mill is provided by a Gardner- 
Denver air compressor. A Lobdell roll 
grinder is employed for roll mainte- 
mance. Rubber-covered and Stonite 
rolls on the paper machine were cov- 
ered by Stowe-Woodward. The sheet 
is carried through the dryers by a Shee- 
han rope catrier. 

From the reel, jumbo rolls are trans- 
ferred by a floor controlled, electrically 
operated Ederer Engineering Co. 5 ton 
crane to the unwind stand of the Cam- 
eron rewinder and slitter. From the 
rewinder the rolls, still on the winder 
shaft, are rolled onto the Beloit shaft 
puller which removes the rolls. They 
are weighed on a Toledo scale and are 
transferred and lowered to the shipping 
room with an electrically operated Yale 
and Towne monorail hoist a 
with an ice tong type roll grapple built 
by Mansaver Industries. 

Broke and trim from the machine 
and rewinder is slushed up in a broke 
beater and sent to a storage chest from 
which it is metered back into the sys- 
tem. Fiber is salvaged from waste 
white water by a Sveen Pederson save- 
all that will handle 5000 gpm. 
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Charts aid the analysis of accident causes 


Marathon Builds Effective Safety Program 


HOWARD H. ADERHOLD 
Personnel Supervisor 


Marathon Corporation 
(Menominee, Mich.) 


>>» OPERATION OF the Menom- 
inee (Mich.) plant was assumed by the 
Marathon Corporation on April 1, 
1944, when the mill was leased from 
the Hoskin Paper Co. About 175 peo- 
ple were employed. Beginning with 
January 1, 1945, a complete revamping 
of the plant was started. This work 
was finished only recently. The plant 
now employs about 410 people. 

The accident experience of the plant 
during much of this transition period 
was something to be ashamed of. The 
plant was first entered in the Paper 
and Pulp Section Contest of the Na- 
tional Safety Council on July 1, 1946. 
The frequency rate for the contest year 
ending June 30, 1947, was 52.6, and 
I am told that was an improvement 
over previous experience. Everyone 
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Drastic reduction of accident frequency from 52.6 in 1947 to 10.2 in 1949 
was not an accident. It resulted from a careful, well-planned, well-executed 
safety program in which everyone participated—from plant manager to 
common laborer. The author has emphasized that the program followed 
a pattern recommended to all mills by the National Safety Council. The 
only secret to a safe plant is in making everyone safety conscious. 





H. H. Aderhold, personnel supervisor, W. F. Lewellyn, chairman Supervisors 
and R. M. Ross, safety Safety Committee, and Charles Lafman, 
co-ordinator chairman Employees Safety Committee 
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realized something had to be done but 
with all the responsibilities attendant 
upon the complete change-over, safety 
was Often pushed into the background. 
Help was available but restless during 
this period and consequently somewhat 
unstable. Like all plants, we had our 
share of men hired during the war 
when no selection could be made. 

My own experience at Menominee 
started July 1, 1947, when I was trans- 
ferred from our Menasha (Wis.) plant 
to handle personnel and safety work. 
A plant safety committee had been 
established for some time. It was made 
up of supervisors and shift foremen 
and the presidents of the Paper Makers 
and the Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill 
Workers, A.F.L. locals. This group met 
monthly and discussed hazards. The 
results, of course, were not as effective 
as they should have been because there 
was no well rounded out program to 
work toward. 

Our first aid setup consisted of three 
first-aid cabinets with supplies and 
forms for making foremen’s reports of 
accidents and for recording treatments 
of minor injuries. It was entirely hap- 
hazard and too often we learned that a 
man had been injured only after he 
had been off several days and we re- 
ceived a doctor's bill. 


Machine Guarding 


Machine guarding was most inade- 
quate and many injuries resulted from 
this deficiency. In seeking a good place 
to start building an effective accident 
prevention program, we decided to 
start with a guarding program and a 
man was hired as a guard maker— 
learning the job after he was on it. 
Later, a second man was added. It was 
estimated that two years would be re- 
quired to bring the plant up to reason- 
able guarding requirements and the 
estimate was quite accurate. An outside 
contractor made many of the larger 
transmission guards on our paper ma- 
chine installations. 


First Aid Department 


The next step badly needed was 
knowledge of injuries as they occurred 
and prompt and proper treatment and 
reports. A first aid room was built and 
equipped and a registered nurse em- 
ployed during the day. The first-aid 
room opened for business in April, 
1948, and better records were obtained. 
The personality of the nurse had a lot 
to do with selling the idea of prompt 
reporting to the men. She, of course, 
followed a list of standing orders or 
instructions signed by a physician. At 
the same time, pre-employment physi- 
cal examinations were started and very 
shortly the first group of employees 
received a first-aid training consisting 
of the Red Cross standard course, plus 
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the physician's instructions on — in- 
juries requiring only minor first aid. 
A second group was trained later so 
that all departments now have first-aid 
men on all shifts. These men dress 
injuries only when the nurse is not on 
duty, and make a short report of each 
injury or dressing. The nurse follows 
up. The men use a small portable first- 
aid box, which is kept locked when not 
actually in use. At present a brush-up 
course is being conducted to iron out 
some difficulties that have arisen with 
regard to reporting, treating and re- 
ferring to the nurse for follow up. 

‘With the first program under way, 
we were now getting much better re- 
porting of injuries and were building 
up experience figures on which to base 
our future activities. 

At this time, as a result of recom- 
mendations made at a meeting of per- 
sonnel supervisors from all plants in 
the corporation, a new safety commit- 
tee setup was adopted, with the ac- 
ceptance and support of all plant man- 
agers. Each plant now has three safety 
committees. 


Safety Committee 


An Employees Safety Committee, in 
which each department is represented 
by a member or alternate selected by 
officers of the Union having jurisdic- 
tion and the person responsible for 
safety promotion at the plant. This 
committee elects its chairman from the 
group and meets monthly with the 
safety man. 

A Foremen’s Safety Committee, in 


which each department is represented, ° 


meets monthly with the safety man a 
few days after the meeting of the em- 
ployees committee. It has its own chair- 
man. 

A Plant Safety Council, cnairmanned 
by the resident plant manager holds 
meeting a few days after the Foremen’s 
Committee meeting. (An outline of 
the functions of each committee is 


shown.) Perhaps the most important 
step achieved by this plan is the placing 
of responsibility for development and 
progress in accident prevention on top 
management in the person of the plant 
manager and his key supervisors, and 
consequently tying safety up directly to 
production, where it belongs, instead 
of being a side issue delegated to the 
safety man or personnel man. This plan 
became effective in our Menominee 
plant in September, 1948. Early in the 
summer, a safety and plant protection 
co-ordinator was employed at staff 
level, to assist the various plants in 
their accident prevention and plant 
protection programs. 


Supervisors Training 


In October, 1948, a safety and plant 
protection training course was offered 
to all supervisors, shift foremen and 
crew chiefs. Twenty-two weekly meet- 
ings were held, which carried through 
March, 1949. An outline of the sub- 
jects covered is attached. We used all 
the film strips and movies we could 
obtain and as many speakers from out- 
side the plants as were available in our 
area. This variety helped to maintain 
interest. After all this was a basic course 
and the material only that with which 
many plants are familiar. Our films 
were obtained from Employers Mu- 
tuals, our compensation insurance car- 
rier, the National Safety Council and 
the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers. 

During our supervisors’ training 
period, we also started training three 
plant fire brigade companies, holding 
classes weekly from September, 1948, 
through March, 1949, with brush-up 
meetings outdoors in the summers. 

Gradually but steadily much of the 
“bull-work” in materials handling and 
maintenance work was being replaced 
by power trucks and fork lift trucks, 
which both eliminated many of the old 
hazards and brought new hazards to the 
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First-aid Room Report 


gram has not been pushed, as our 
analysis showed other phases to be 
more necessary, but about one-third of 
our employees are wearing safety shoes 
and this number is gradually increas- 
ing. The most interesting thing about 
this part of our program is the fact 
that 140 pairs of shoes were bought 
entirely as a result of the desire of the 
customer for safety shoes. We have 
never posted a notice advertising the 
fact that we sell safety shoes. The 
grapevine has been our only medium 
of informing employees. This indicates 
a definite change in attitude on the part 
of our employees toward safety. Of 
course, the quality of the shoes and the 
less-than-cost price influence their de- 
cisions too. 

Investigation of all lost time acci- 
dents, doctor cases, and accidents in 
which no one was injured but which 
might have been serious, was started in 
February, 1949. The safety co-ordi- 
nator, the supervisor of the department 
involved, and the department safety 
committeeman make the investigation. 
Since the supervisor — the 
recommendations are his and he sees 
that they are carried out. Should they 
involve changes in policy or large ex- 
penditures, they come before the Plant 
Safety Council, which is empowered to 
make the necessary decisions 

Two items were added to the grow- 
ing program in July, 1949—safety in- 
spections, and a contest. 

Each department is inspected twice a 
month. The foreman and a safety com- 
mitteeman from the department and 
the safety co-ordinator make the in- 
——. Recommendations are han- 

led like those on the hazard reports 
or investigations. 


Safety Contests 


Our contest is simple. We have a 
lighted safety first flasher sign, in which 
letters can be inserted. The number of 
days since the last lost-time accident 
is changed daily and a new safety 
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slogan inserted twice each week. The 
safety co-ordinator phones the home of 
an employee, whose number was drawn 
from a hat, and asks for his wife or 
mother, depending on whether he is 
married or single. He asks her how 
many safe days we have worked. If she 
answers correctly, he mails her a new 
dollar bill with a note of congratula- 
tions and comments on her man’s in- 
terest in accident prevention. If she 
misses, he asks her the slogan presently 
on the board. A correct reply still wins 
the dollar. This contest ran 12 weeks 
from July through September. During 
the early weeks a large number of 
homes had to be called to obtain the 
three winners sought each week. On 
the last week of the contest, only four 
calls were made to get three winners. 
Calls to losers were not wasted, how- 
ever, as they were waiting for another 
call and usually ready if the same num- 
ber was drawn, as happened a few 
times. Winners’ names were posted on 
a bulletin board and losers were listed 
on a gaudily striped dog house at the 
time clock area. 

In September, 1949, a “do not start 
tag” policy was adopted by the Main- 
tenance Department. There is nothing 
new about this but its use is new here. 
Warnings and penalties are provided 
for violations but we haven't needed to 
penalize anyone to date. 


Management's Role 


For whatever success we have had 
to date, much credit must be given to 
D. C. Rawson, resident plant manager, 
who has pushed our program and co- 
operated actively in every way. All of 
our supervisors and foremen have done 
an exceptional job, many attending 
weekly meetings off their shifts and fol- 
lowing up in their departments in the 
elimination of hazards and unsafe 
methods, and in more closely super- 
vising their men. Our two locals of the 
International Brotherhood of Paper 
Makers and of Pulp, Sulphite and 





Paper Mill Workers are behind the 
program one hundred per cent and this 
alone is a big factor in insuring success. 


Recent changes of personnel resulted 
in Miss Carolyn Bruemmer, R.N. being 
placed in charge of our first aid de- 
partment and R. M. Ross as safety 
co-ordinator. Both are gaining experi- 
ence daily and becoming more valuable 
to the program. 

The fact that these two important 
changes in personnel did not slow 
down the program appreciably, indi- 
cates that it should carry on regardless 
of changes in personnel and it does not 
depend entirely on the safety co-ordi- 
nator, as used to be the case in so many 
plants. Safety is being tied definitely 
to production. 

L. B. Schloemer, Menasha (Wis.) 
our staff safety co-ordinator, has been 
of great service to us in helping to 
plan our program and provide facilities 
to carry it through. In May, 1949, all 
plant protection functions were as- 
signed to the safety co-ordinator, in 
addition to the safety functions. Since 
there is a close relationship between 
the two, and since our safety program 
was well under way, this has worked 
out very well in a plant of this size. 
Needless to say, Mr. Ross is a busy 
man. 

We appreciate the prompt advice 
and services of Employers Mutuals and 
the National Safety Council when 
called on for help. We definitely feel 
that our membership in the Council has 
paid for itself many times over—be- 
cause we used the facilities provided. 

Money, time, energy, thought, en- 
thuisasm and ingenuity have been spent 
freely to safely produce paper and 
board at Menominee. All are necessary 
for good results. 

The best result, of course, is the re- 
duction of pain, use of members and 
income to our people and their fam- 
ilies, and their greater interest in the 
industry of which they are a part. 
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Commercial 


Lignins 


ROBERT S. ARIES’ and ARTHUR POLLAK’ 


>>» LIGNINS FROM a number of 
sources are now being produced in com- 
mercial quantities in the United States 
from pulp mill wastes and from bark. 
Progress in the utilization of lignin is 
encouraging even though so far only a 
relatively small - of the amounts 
now being burned or wasted get to the 
market. The academic distinction be- 
tween fundamental and —- re- 
search is being rapidly breached, estab- 
lishing the properties of lignins as a 
basis for research in new applications. 
Properties such as surface activity, ad- 
hesion, rubber reinforcing, etc. are en- 
tering into promising industrial phases. 

Lignin is produced in tremendous 
quantities in nature. It is the second 
most abundant component of practi- 
cally all plant life, amounting to about 
25 per cent of most woods and 12-15 
per cent of most annual crops, both 
domestic and wild. 

That such an abundant raw material 
has been the subject of many scientific 
investigations is not surprising. In ad- 
dition, it has been the target for dis- 
cussion by many writers and prognosti- 
cators during the last two decades. 
Many unsuccessful attempts have been 
made to determine its exact chemical 
structure. More important perhaps are 
the numerous attempts to develop uses 
for lignin, particularly where its dis- 
posal is a nuisance in certain manu- 
facturing operations. Only in the last 
twenty-five years has there been any 
marked success in consuming even 
some 6f the annoying wastes. The ereat 
bulk of the lienin available is, how- 
ever. still untouched. 

The function of lignin in plant life 
is not clear. Even its method of com- 
bination is a subject of considerable 
discussion. In 1947, during the first 
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known conference specifically aimed at 
a discussion of lignin chemistry and 
utilization held by the Northeastern 
Wood Utilization Council (New 
Haven, Conn.) it was pointed out that 
information was still meager. Contro- 
versial discussions occur even on our 
basic knowledge of the subject. 


Significance of the Word Lignin 


As is known, in 1838 Payen isolated 
a substance which was distinct from the 
other constituents of wood. He called 
this material lignin. Since that time the 
term has been applied to a great multi- 
tude of materials. All have the same 
material, the noncellulosic portion of 
plants, as a base. Because of variations 
in the starting material, and more im- 
portant, in the methods of processing, 
many different lignins have been pro- 
duced. 

The only technical meaning of the 
word “‘lignin” is the empirical one of 
the analytical chemist who states that 
lignin is that part of the plant which 
does not dissolve in concentrated acid 
under prescribed conditions. 

The insolubility of lignin in sul- 
phuric acid is a necessary qualification 
but not a sufficient description. At- 
tempts to demonstrate uses for lignin 
have often been retarded by the multi- 
plicity of substances labeled lignin. It 
may even be that a clearer realization 
of this fact by the numerous research 
workers trying to elucidate the struc- 
ture of the lignin molecule would have 
reduced the number of their disagree- 





(1) Professor of chemical engineering, 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn 2, N.Y., and 
technical director, Northeastern Wood Utili- 
zation Council. a 

(2) Consulting chemical engineer, New 
York. Formerly director of the development 
department, West Virginia Pulp and Paper Co. 





ments and debates, and seen them much 
further along than they are. 

The word “lignin” standing alone 
can only be a generic designation. To 
minimize ambiguity it will be necessary 
for all workers to learn to qualify the 
term with words connotihg both the 
source of the lignin and the means for 
its separation from that source. There 
is ample evidence that the properties 
of lignins vary with both process and 
source. Thus, we must learn to dis- 
tinguish among sulphate pine lignin, 
sulphite spruce lignin, ethanol ex- 
tracted spruce lignin, acid hydrolyzed 
corn cob lignin, etc. 


The Abundance of Lignins 


The total amount of all lignins pro- 
duced annually by nature can hardly be 
estimated. Much is returned directly to 
the soil as plant life dies, falls to the 
ground, and slowly decays. It is esti- 
mated that the lignins in unused por- 
tions of farm crops in the U. S. A. 
amount to over 30,000,000 tons an- 
nually. This also is returned to the 
soil, aiding in maintaining good grow- 
ing conditions. Such lignins cannot be 
strictly termed a waste. 

In the lumber industry, a large part 
of the lignins is essential to the Fal 
product, and is thus used. However, 
7,500,000 tons are present in saw mill 
wastes in the U. S. A. alone. Small 
amounts of the sawmill waste are made 
into wood flour, or go into other uses. 
Most of it is burned as fuel, merely as 
a means of disposal. The lumber in- 
dustry in the U. S. A. also produces an 
estimated 15,000,000 tons of wood 
waste. This, however, is not a true 
waste, since it returns to the soil. 

The most readily available large 
sources of lignins are those associated 
with the production of wood pulp for 
paper. The amount of lignins available 
from American pulp mills is estimated 
at 3,500,000 tons annually. Some 
pulps, such as mechanical and some 
semichemical, retain all or most of their 
lignins, and thus do not contribute sub- 
stantially to the readily available sup- 


The total amount of lignins separ- 
able from cellulose is between 50 and 
60 per cent of the quantity of pulp 
produced by chemical processes. Wood 
pulp production in the U.S.A. has been 
increasing rapidly, and is now close to 
12 million tons per year; of this sul- 
phate amounts to about 50 per cent; 
sulphite 22 per cent; soda 4 per cent: 
grtoundwood and semichemical pulping 
account for the remainder. Pulp pro- 
duction has trebled in 25 years. 

Most of the wood pulped consists of 
softwoods, although the use of hard- 
woods has been increasing and it is 
estimated that over a million cords of 
it will be pulped in North America in 
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1950. In general, most of the wood 
pulped by the sulphate processes is 
pine, and this gives some idea of the 
importance of pine. There is, however, 
an ever increasing trend toward the 
use of more ‘hardwoods throughout the 
world, evidenced by the fact that to- 
day's world consumption is almost ten 
times larger than before the war. This 
is brought about by a decreasing sup- 
ply of conifers even in the areas which 
were predominantly covered by them, 
coupled with the development of better 
techniques for utilizing hardwoods.* 
A potential source is the residue 
from wood hydrolyzed as the first step 
in the production of sugars or alcohol, 
the so-called Scholler lignin. The lig- 
neous residue resulting from the acid 
hydrolysis of wood for the production 
of sugars, alcohol or yeast is also a 
nuisance. But the process is worth 
nothing (only in special cases or loca- 


tions in comparison with other methods - 


for producing alcohol) unless an ap- 
preciable income can be derived from 
the lignins. There are no American 
plants in operation on this process at 
the present time, so the economics are 
not too clear. In the early stages of the 
development it was estimated that one 
cent profit per pound for the lignins 
eal be sufficient to make the process 
self-supporting under American con- 
ditions, and this much heralded wood 
hydrolysis project for alcohol a 
- tion never got into full scale pro- 
duction. It was a wartime measure, and 
perhaps only may be fully operated in 
case of emergency, although efforts are 
now being made to use the existing 





(*) the Authors have made several hard- 
wood pulping installations and believe that 
the neutral sulphite semichemical process is 
among the best adaptable for this purpose. 
This process, however, gives rise to smaller 
amounts of lignin residue, which is less readily 
recoverable. 


plant for the manufacture of wood 
“molasses” for cattle feed. 

A lignin is also available in the 
manufacture of furfural from oat and 
rice hulls and corn cobs. The furfural 
residue lignin is a development of the 
Quaker Oats Company and Industrial 
Solvents Corporation. As much as 400 
tons per day are reported to be avail- 
able. 

Another type of lignin offered for 
sale, from high temperature steam 

ulping for the production of fiber 

rd, is relatively less important. It 
is at present available from only one 
company, and little is known about it. 
Bark is also available in huge ton- 
nages as a possible source of lignins. 


Lignin Sources 


The types of lignins offered com- 
mercially in the U.S.A., their trade 
names, and manufacturers are given in 
the accompanying table. Since the wood 
hydrolysis process could be operated 
at any time, it is included for complete- 
ness. 


Characterizing Lignins 


mays are thus available from many 
woods and can be produced by many 
rocesses. The various lignins have 
made in sufficient amounts and 
enough comparative experimental work 
has accumulated to allow a general de- 
scription of lignins. 

The first characterization that might 
be applied concerns their purity. We 
now know that many commercial lig- 
nins contain considerable quantities of 


substances which are definitely not lig- - 


nin. Thus, Scholler lignin contains 
mtoses, hexoses and their polymers, 
undissolved cellulose, resins and many 
other identifiable substances. 
What then are lignins? It is not the 
purpose of this article to go into the 
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structure of lignins, as the subject has 
been covered by many others in several 
countries, 

Lignins are friable solids without 
any visible structure, that is, they ap- 
pear amorphous even under a micro- 
scope. They have a density of 1.3 and 
a refractive index of 1.6. They are 
usually brown in color, though speci- 
mens of very light colors have 
isolated from some woods by solvent 
extraction. 

Lignins are insoluble in water, min- 
eral acids, and hydrocarbons. They are 
soluble in aqueous alkaline solutions 
and in many oxygenated solvents and 
amines. Lignins form irreversible gels 
with water and these have marked dila- 
tant properties. 

The elementary composition of lig- 
nins ranges from 61 to 65 per cent 


- carbon, 5.0 to 6.2 per cent hydrogen 


and the balance oxygen. From a recent 
discussion sponsored by the Northeast- 
ern Wood Utilization Council, most 
chemists appear to agree that the struc- 
ture is at least partly aromatic. Lignins 
appear to consist of a mixture of poly- 
mers of a monomer molecular weight 
840-880. The monomer is characterized 
by one phenolic hydroxyl and a num- 
ber of alcoholic hydroxyl groups re- 
sembling secondary or tertiary alcohol 
groups. A variable number of methoxyl 
groups are also present. The number 
of methoxyls appears to depend on the 
source of the lignin and the treatments 
used for its separation. 

Thus, hardwoods yield lignins con- 
taining more methoxyl than softwoods. 
The 20-21 per cent of. methoxyl in 
hardwood lignins corresponds to six 
methoxyls per monomer; the 14-15 
per cent methoxyl in softwood lignin 
suggests four methoxyls per monomer. 

The above description is sufficient 
for chemists to identify lignins in com- 
merce and, more important, to con- 
sider a wide variety of uses. 

Investigations in progress at the 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn show 
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that samples of the principal commer- i 
wees cial lignins are now fairly uniform " 
Process (Where distinctive) Trade Names Manufacturers when tested in various ways. 
Acid Hydrolysis (Scholler nes tame pont ag Lignin Properties Important 
Se. eee As pointed out repeatedly, the great- 
Lignin) est obstacle to the utilization of lignins 
Oat Hulls Isofil Quaker Oats Co. has been that hardly any of its prop- , 
Feet —e erties are known. If a chapter on lignin 
Steam Hydrolysis Coniferous Benaloid Masonite Corp. for an elementary textbook were at- 
Soda Deciduous Steniel a no yr ae tempted, there would be little to write. 
Arborite Mills (Canada) Its common properties, even some of 
Sulphate Coniferous Indulin ym by > Pulp and the simplest, are unknown. 
Sulphite Binderene Jaternational Paper Co. Someone has once said that people © 
a Robeson Process Co. don’t buy products, they buy proper- 
Maraspersa Marathon Corp. ties. It seems that lignin won't sell well 
Mechanical Douglas Silvacon Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. until — know a good deal about its 
Fis eck properties. Uses suggest themselves as 
soon as properties are established. 
(Turn to page 1201) 
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Control of pH in Low Consistency Bleaching 


Record of pH for 24-hour period 


Mr. Crowley joined 
Northwest Paper Co., 
Cloquet, Minn., as 
bleach plant super- 
intendent, in 1942. 
Prior to this time he 
was with Champion 
Paper & Fibre Co. 


at Houston, Tex. 


E. L. CROWLEY 
Northwest Paper Company 


>>» AUTOMATIC CONTROL of 
PH in bleach plant operations was one 
of those desirable functions that was 
often discussed over a period of many 
years but seldom attempted. Batch 
bleaching could be carried on with 
satisfactory control by periodic meas- 
urement of pH, but with the advent of 
continuous sequences this variable has 
attained new importance. 

This is patricularly true where two 
stages of chlorination are used with 
lime neutralization in the second stage. 
Factors that must be carefully con- 
trolled for the proper type of reaction 
to take place are pH, consistency, tem- 
perature, uniform flow of pulp, and 
chemical flow. 

In this discussion, we are particularly 
interested in pH. It was found that 
manual control with regular periodic 
sampling of pulp for pH measurement 
was not giving close enough control 
to assure even reasonable uniformity of 
color and strength retention. 


pH Measurements 


Investigation into the feasibility of 
applying automatic control was rather 
unrewarding since even manufacturers 
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Removing electrodes for inspection during operation 
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of control equipment were not at all 
sure that 3.5 per cent consistency pulp 
could be properly sampled to give uni- 
formly accurate results. Therefore, an 
experiment was arranged with the 
Bristol Co., of Waterbury, Conn., to 
study the problem and to determine 
the efficiency of a set of Beckman 
electrodes under actual mill conditions. 
The set consists of a glass electrode, a 
calomel electrode and a resistance ther- 
mometer for temperature compensa- 
tion. These electrodes were mounted 
in the top plate of a standard flow type 
assembly. The plate was removed from 
the assembly and placed in the top of 
a horizontal pipe. Since the three elec- 
trodes form points of an equilateral 
triangle exact position in relation to 
flow has not been found critical. 

The pipe line in which the electrodes 
were located was an 8 inch line han- 
dling 3.5 per cent consistency stock at 
475 gpm. The velocity was approxi- 
mately 3 fps. At the particular location 
of the electrodes the line pressure was 
zero. This was due to a long vertical 
drop in the pipeline immediately after 
the electrodes. It would seem at first 
that with top mounting of the elec- 
trodes there might be periods of time 
when the electrodes would not be sub- 
merged, resulting in no pH measure- 
ment or at best inaccurate measurement. 
Conceivably this condition could exist 
although to date it has never shown up. 
The near zero pressure permitted easy 
removal of the electrodes for inspection 


One reason that has discouraged 
people from measuring more of the 
properties of lignins has been the lack 
of uniform, reproducible grades of the 
material. 

This is recognized by its producers 
and now that some lignins are out of 
the laboratory and on the market, this 
difficulty should no longer deter inves- 
tigators. 

The accumulation of reliable data on 
the properties of lignins is a kind of 
research which sometimes touches ap- 
‘ research and at other times could 

considered as fundamental research. 
It is sometimes empirical, sometimes 
theoretical. But it is basic to researches 
for all sorts of applications and should 
command the attention and enlist the 
services of the best scientific brains. It 
is perhaps even more important than 
the demonstration of the structure of 
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and cleaning at any time without shut- 
ting down. 

During a three-month period count- 
less checks of the were made 
against standard laboratory instru- 
ments. Inspections of the electrodes 
were made to study scaling conditions. 
The accuracy of the electrodes and 
amplifier were determined by checking 
against known buffer solutions. 

It was found that the electrodes did 
not scale up. Pulp at that consistency 
flowed smoothly past the electrodes 
without packing around them. They 
were not damaged by the flow of pulp. 
Uniformly accurate measurements of 
pH were made over the range of 6 to 
12. 


Automatic Control 


With this information it then seemed 
a simple matter to tie the indicating 
agit to a recording controller and 
automatically regulate the flow of lime 
into the pulp. 

Because of the nature of milk of lime 
slurries, a Saunders patent valve was 
selected to assure free flow without 
danger of plugging while at the same 
time giving tight closure when neces- 
sary. A one-inch automatic air con- 
trolled valve was installed. This valve 
was controlled by a recording instru- 
ment which received electrical im- 
pulses from the indicating amplifier. 

When the charts on this instrument 
were studied it was found that several 
phases of the operation were not as 
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(Continued from page 1199) 


lignins. With molecules so complex as 
lignins, even with a complete know!- 
edge of their structures, the important 
common properties of lignins and their 
derivatives would still be unpredicta- 
ble. 

Until recently what little has become 
known about the properties of lignins 
has been the i mn by-product of 
researches on its molecular structure or 
researches dealing with specific appli- 
cations. 

Lignins are so abundant and of such 
gteat potential economic importance 
that the accumulation of this kind of 
basic information should not be left 
to chance. Its importance should be 
recognized and systematic careful re- 
search in this field should be made as 
respectable and as academically hon- 
ored as serious efforts in the more ab- 
stract efforts which, in the case of lig- 


they should be. The mixing of lime and 
acid pulp was not adequate, the milk of 
lime control valve was too large and 
of questionable style, the lime line 
pressure was too high. 

The mixing was improved by re- 
versing the rotation of the “wobble 
plate” mixer, increasing the speed by 
one third, and the addition of a station- 
ary screw shaped baffle in the stock 
line. 

The size of the valve was decreased 
from one inch to one half inch of the 
same style. The question of style is still 
not properly answered at this writing. 
The flow characteristics of this valve 
are not good for the close control neces- 
sary, 

Pressure in the lime line must neces- 
sarily always be higher than the pres- 
sure in the stock line but it was found 
that by reducing the lime pressure to 
just above the stock pressure, much 
better control was effected. 

Though the recorder charts for the 
PH do not show a “‘straight line’’ they 
are indicative of close control. After 
all other variable Y py of operation 
which affect the pH are further leveled 
off to so called ‘'straight lines” the pH 
record should by itself straighten out. 

It is possible, therefore, to bring 
under the heading of “controllable 
variables” one more of the many vari- 
ables affecting the brightness and 
strength retention of pulp in bleaching 
processes. 


nin, regrettably, promise little real help 
to its economy. 

These circumstances have led us at 
the Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn 
to proceed with the organization of 
systematic researches on the properties 
of lignins and their derivatives in co- 
operation with some of the many in- 
dustries interested as potential produc- 
ers and users of lignin. Establishing 
and publishing the properties of these 
materials should greatly stimulate ap- 
plication research and increase its 
fruitfulness. 

Despite the many commercial instal- 
lations for lignin recovery and use, the 
future will undoubtedly point the way 
to increased utilization of this poten- 
tially valuable by-product of our forest 
and agricultural industries. 


This article will be continued. Read Part Il 
in an early issue of this magazine. 
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Straw Utilization in Western Europe s 





The author has been with the Economic Co-operation Ad- 
ministration since July, 1948. He served with the Army 
for four years in the Pacific area. At the end of that time 
his rank was Lieutenant Colonel. Following the War, he 
was technical director of the John Strange Paper Com- 
pany in Menasha, Wis. . . . EDUCATIONAL BACK- 
GROUND: Graduated in chemical engineering from 
Louisiana State University. . . . Attended the Institute of 
Paper Chemistry and received from it the degrees of M.S. and Ph.D. During 
this period, Dr. Atchison worked with Sidney D. Wells for one year on the pro- 
duction of pulp from the fibrous elements of sugar cane bagasse. Also for short 
periods of time he worked for the Southern Kraft Corp., the Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co. Pulp Division, and The Gardner Richardson Co. 
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DR. JOSEPH E. ATCHISON 
Asst. Chief for Pulp and Paper 
Forest Products Branch ECA 
(Washington) 


>>> COUNTRIES VISITED by the au- 
thor during the period April 10, 1949, to 
September 10, 1949, 
were: Italy, France, 
Western Germany, 
Austria, Belgium, 
Holland and_ the 
United Kingdom. The purpose of the trip 
was to survey the pulp and paper industry, 
and particularly to ascertain the present and 
potential uses of straw and other agricultural 
residues for the production of pulp and 
paper. 

Information was obtained by discussions 
with trade association representatives, ECA 
officials in the country Missions, and by 
visiting numerous mills, pulp and paper 
schools and development laboratories in the 
various countries. The report given here 


I. Survey Planned 
in Seven Marshall 
Pian Countries 
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itinerary of Joseph E. Atchison 


I—FRANCE 


1. Paris headquarters of OSR 
2. The Federation of Pulp, Paper and Paper 
Board Producers of France 


3. Papeterie de la Seine, near Paris 

4. The Pulp and Paper School of France at 
Grenoble 

5. Cartonnerie de Kaysersberg, at Kayersberg 

6. Cartonnerie de la Rochette, at Rochette 

7. Moulin de Richard de Bas, near Ambert 

8. Societe Progil, near Montignac 

9. Papeterie Darblay, near Paris 

ll—ITALY 

1. ECA Mission to Italy at Rome 

2. Pulp and Paper Association Hq. in Milan 
and Rome 

3. Cartiera Fagioli, in Milan 

4. Experimental station for cellulose, paper, 


vegetable and artificial textile fibers in Milan 

5. Prealpine Vulcanized Fiber and Paper Co. 
in Milan 

6. Cartiere di Verona, near Milan 

7. Cartiere Burgo mills at Cuneo, Verzuelo and 
Ferrara and their Baccardi mechanical works 
at Pinerolo 

8. Cartiera F. A. Marsoni at Villorba 

9. Snia Viscosa’s Rayon Pulp Mill at Toris- 
cosa 

10. New straw board mill near Rome 

11. Cartiere Meridionali, near Ceprano 

12. Cartiere Emilio Boimond, near Ceprano 

13. Cartiere di Ceprano Ed Atina, near Ceprano 

14, Cellulose d'Italia S.P.A. ‘“‘CELDIT’’ at 





Chieti 


I1I—WESTERN GERMANY 
. ECA Mission to Germany in Frankfurt 


N= 


in Wiesbaden 





. Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry 





3. Army Headquarters in Heidelberg 

4. Headquarters of the German Pulpwood Com- 
mittee in Wiesbaden 

5. The Institute for Paper Manufacture at the 
Technical School in Darmstadt 

6. Hq. of Zellstoff-Fabrik Waldhof in Wies- 
baden 

7. Kostheim mill of Waldhof at Kostheim 

8. Hq. of Aschaffenburg Zellstoff Werk Altien- 
gesellschaft in Redenfelden 

9. The Redenfelden mill of Aschaffenburg 

10. The Walsum mill of Ascheffenburg 

11. ‘Camelia’ in Nurnberg 

12. H. W. Zanders Papier Fabrik K. G. at Ber- 
gisch-Gladbach 


13. The Bipartite Control Board and the Joint 
Export-Import Agency in Frankfurt. 


IV—NETHERLANDS 

1. ECA Mission to the Netherlands at the 
Hague 

2. Hq. of the Trade Group of the Paper and 
Papermaking Industry near The Hague 

3. The Fiber Institute for Applied Scientific 
Research at Delft 

4. The Institute for Packaging Research at 
Delft 

5. Netherlands Experimental Station for Util- 
ization of straw at Groningen 

6. Northern Industry for wallboard production 
at Kmypslaan Hoogezand 

7. The Scholeon Board and Paper mill at 


Groningen 

8. The Cooperative Strawboard mill at Appin- 
gedam 

9. N. V. Papierfabrik ‘‘Gelderland’’ at Mjme- 
gen 


10. Van Gelder Zonen N. V. 
a. The Renkum mill 
b. Apeldoorn mill 


N 
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sa 


wn 





11. N. V. Berghuizer Papierfabrick in Wapen- 
e 


feld 


V—BELGIUM 


. ECA Mission to Belgium at Brussels 
. The Association of Pulp, Paper and Paper- 


board manufacturers of (“COo- 


BELPA’’) 


Belgium 


. Papeterie Catala at Droogenbosh near Brus- 


. Papeterie de Belgigue near Brussels 
5. Papeterie de Genval near Brussels 


VI—AUSTRIA 


. ECA Mission to Austria in Vienna 
. Hq. of the Austrian Pulp, Paper and Paper- 


board Association in Vienna 


. Hq. of the Pulp and Paper Section of the 


Minister of Planning in Vienna, 


. Welser Papierfabrik Gesellschaft mbh in Wels 
. Nettingsdorfer Papierfabrik, A. G. in Net- 


tingsdorf 


. Papierfabrik Schuppler in Laarkirchen 
. Lenzinger Zellwolle und Papierfabrik at 


Lenzing 


VII—UNITED KINGDOM 


. ECA Mission to the United Kingdom in Lon- 


don 


. The Paper Control Office in Reading 
. The Cellulose Development Corp., Pilot Plant 


in St. Paul’s Cray 


. The William Nash Paper Mills at Sc. Paul's 


Cray 


. The Albert E. Reed Co., Aylesford Mills 
. The Bowater’s Lloyd Pulp and Paper Mills 


a. The Sittingbourne mill 
b. The Kemsley newsprint mill 
c. The Kemsley Wallboard mill 








Pulp and Paper Industry 


summarizes the information obtained and 
the observations made on the use of straw 
and other agricultural residues. 

In view of the limited amount of soft- 
wood pulpwood available in Western Eu- 
rope, it is believed that extensive develop- 
ment of the use of these annual crops as a 
source of fibrous raw material can become 
of extreme importance to the pulp and pa- 
per industry of several of these countries. 


Il. Developments in Italy 

A. General 

The use of straw for the manufacture of 
pulp and paper probably has reached a 
higher state of development in Italy than 
in any other country in the world. This 
development took place beforé World War 
II. It received great impetus under Musso- 
lini’s program of self-sufficiency during 
which time several modern bleached straw 
pulp mills were constructed with Govern- 
ment assistance. 

Straw is plentiful in almost all parts of 
Italy and only a very small proportion of 
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the total supply (about one to two per cent), 
is being used at the present time for pro- 
duction of pulp and paper. Collection seems 
to offer no problem and the straw is deliv- 
ered in clean bales to the pulp mills at a 
cost of about $12.50 per metric ton. 

An elaborate system for cutting and clean- 
ing the straw was worked out before the 
war by a German machinery builder, the 
Max Grumbach Mechanical Factories in 
Freiberg (Sachson), and this system is be- 
ing used by all the straw pulp mills in 
Italy. It is described in more detail in Para- 
graph II-B. Since the war, the Cellulose 
Development Corporation, in England, has 
taken over the Max Grumbach patents, made 
vast improvements on the design of the 
equipment. and has been manufacturing a 
complete straw preparation system. Activi- 
ties of this company are described in Section 
VIII of this report. 

At the present time there are three pulp- 
ing processes in common use in Italy for 
production of straw pulp. The most im- 
portant mills using each of these processes 


were visited and detailed descriptions of the 
operations are included in Paragraph II-C, 
II-D, and II-E. These processes are: (1) the 
monosulphite process in which sodium sul- 
phite and caustic soda are used as cooking 
chemicals in amounts equivalent to about 
10 per cent sodium sulphite and five per cent 
caustic soda based on the dry weight of the 
straw; (2) the Pomilio process, which is a 
continuous process, carried out by running 
the straw through caustic soda and chlorine 
reaction towers, followed by a bleaching 
operation; and (3) the Marsoni process in- 
volving a cold digestion of the straw with 
a low concentration of caustic soda for a 
period of fifteen days. 

Total capacity for production of chemical 
straw pulp in Italy is about 200 metric 
tons per day or about 60,000 tons per year. 
At the time of the visit, there was approxi- 
mately 125 metric tons of straw pulp being 
produced per day, all for use in production 
of paper. This amounts to about 35,000 tons 
per year. 

(Turn to page 1228) . 
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Soh h | Al. OF ENGLAND, FAMED 
in Das ISth CENTURY TYPOGRAPHER 
PRINTER,AND PAPERMAKER, IMPARTED SMOOTHNESS 70 
PRINTED SHEETS OF THE WOVE PAPER HE MADE 


BY FIRST DAMPENING THEM, PRINTING THEM, THEN 
PRESSING THEM BETWEEN HEATED COPPER PLATES. 





Zig —| N 


LIMBS WERE BEING MADE OF PAPER AND 
PAPIER MACHE BY BRITISH “ANATOMISTS: 


THOMAS GILP} PIONEER AMERICAN PAPER. 
MAKER OF THE EARLY 1800's, 
WAS ACCUSED BY DICKINSON OF ENGLAND OF 
HIRING ASTRUSTED EMPLOYEE OF HIS IN 
ORDER TO LEARN THE SECRETS OF MAKING “THE 
DICKINSON CYLINDER PAPERMAKING MACHINE. 


oe ml abil 
A , 


USE OF 45,000 OLD 

RAILWAY TIES YEARLY, 
IS BEING INVESTIGATED AS A PULPWOOD 
SOURCE. MOLDED PULP PRODUCTS SUCH 
AS INDUSTRIAL HELMETS AND INSULATING 
BOARD ARE VISUALIZED BY RESEARCHERS 
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TORRINGTON 
BEARINGS 


” ...4ust what you ordered 
for the doctor! 





To keep rolls mirror-clean, you want your doctors to reciprocate smoothly 
with a light, even pressure. Torrington Ball Reciprocating Bearings help the 
widely-used Bird Machine Company Vickery Doctors fill this prescription 
perfectly, 

These special bearing units, made in four standard sizes, give any doctor 
blade a more sensitive touch through friction-free reciprocation and oscilla- 
tion. The bearing is fully sealed against the entrance of dirt. 

This is another example of Torrington‘s ability to solve the friction prob- 
lems of the paper industry, supplementing extensive usage of Torrington 
Spherical Roller Bearings on all paper machine journals. For equally effec- 
tive help on your next bearing requirement, call on our engineers. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
South Bend 21, Ind. Torrington, Conn.: 
District Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities of United States and Canada 





/ PAPER ¢ 
TORRINGTON 17;° BEARINGS 


SPHERICAL ROLLER - TAPERED ROLLER - STRAIGHT ROLLER - NEEDLE - BALL - NEEDLE ROLLERS 








SAVE TIME! 


Remove Rotating Elemen 











Only 2 Steps 


1. LIFT OUT BOLT ASSEM- 
BLIES! Just loosen bolts and 
simply lift complete bolt 
assembly from slot. Nut, 
bolt and washers still con- 
nected-for quick bolt reas- 
sembly. Maintenance down- 
time is cut to a minimum! 








2. SWING OUT ROTATING 
ELEMENT . . . without effort! 
Disassemble in five minutes 
without disturbing suction 
or discharge piping. Only 
five main parts subject to 
wear . . . with each part 
quickly and easily accessible. 
“PW” pump can be Texrope 
V-belt or direct drive. 





tae AuGusT, 1947, the “PW” 
pump above has been handling over 
4% consistence at 2000 gpm in the 
beater room basement of the Wausau 
Paper Mill company, Brokaw, Wiscon- 
in. “Only minimum maintenance has 
been required during this period,” ac- 
cording to D. L. Calkins, plant engineer. 

The “PW” pump is specifically de- 
signed with heavy-duty shaft and bear- 
ings to handle high consistence pulps. 
It pumps as high as 8% consistence 
when used with Hi-Density Feeder, a 
multiple vane assembly that moves pulp 
into pump suction. 
























Parts inventories can be cut as much 
as 70% because comparable size units 
of different ratings have interthange- 
able parts. 

Available in eight sizes with capacity 
range from 175 to 10,000 gpm—heads 
to 140 ft. Iron, Ni-Resist alloy or stain- 
less steel parts carried in stock. Special 
materials to suit abrasive or corrosive 
applications. 

For more details, call your A-C Sales 
Office, or write for Bulletin 08B7112. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS, 991A SO. 70 ST. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


A-2889 


Texrope, Hi-Density and Streambarker are Allis-Chalmers trademarks. 
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MOTORS CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 


nO Zt 


TEXROPE V-BELT ROTARY KILNS 
DRIVES 


Oy, €&, 


HI-DENSITY FEEDER 


AND OTHER EQUIPMENT 
FOR PAPER MAKING ... 
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Esselen Research and 
U. S. Testing Merge 


Two leading scientific laboratories 
have merged into one organization. 
Allen L. Brassell, president of the 
United States Testing Co., Inc., Ho- 
boken, N. Y., and Dr. Gustavus J. 
Esselen, president of Esselen Research 
Corp., Boston, have announced that 
Esselen Research Corp. became the 
Esselen Research Division of United 
States Testing Co., January 1. The new 
division will continue its operations in 
Boston under the direction of Dr. 
Esselen. 

Founded by Dr. Esselen in 1921, his 
research laboratory specializes in cellu- 
lose chemistry, and many fields of in- 
dustrial chemistry and chemical engi- 
neering, for new product development, 
product improvement, technical advice 
on patent and legal matters, and eco- 
nomic surveys. The staff includes men 
with special background and experi- 
ence in cellulose chemistry, paper and 
pulp, plastics and resins, waste disposal 
and utilization, wood products and 
wood pulp. Among the Esselen organi- 
zation’s outstanding accomplishments 
are the discovery and initial develop- 
ment of melamine resins, development 
of two basic processes for the continu- 
ous production of sheet plastics, and 
the development of the first process 
for producing high tenacity viscose 
rayon. 

The United States Testing Co., Inc., 
has since its founding in 1880, grown 
and expanded until its research and 
testing services include virtually every 
branch of industry. Among the fields 
it serves are metals, plastics, soaps and 
detergents, fats and oils, as well as the 
fields of acoustics, electricity, electron- 
ics, optics, ultra-sonics, X-ray, air con- 
ditioning, filtering, refrigeration, heat- 
ing, ventilating and industrial ma- 
chines. 


U. S. Rubber Buys Martin 
Co. Chemicals Division 


Purchase of the chemicals division 
of The Glenn L. Martin Co. by United 
States Rubber Co. was recently an- 
nounced by the two companies. The 
tubber company will acquire all assets 
of the division, including the Marvinol 
vinyl resin plant at Painesville, Ohio, 
laboratory equipment in Baltimore, 
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patents and the trade name Marvinol. 
The purchase price was not revealed. 

The business will become a part of 
the Naugatuck Chemical division of 
United States Rubber Co. The Paines- 
ville plant will continue to make Mar- 
vinol vinyl resin for sale to manufac- 
turers of plastic products. 

It was explained by the two com- 
panies that the sale was made by Glenn 
L. Martin Co. to complete its concen- 
tration in the field of aviation by re- 
leasing itself from all other interests, 
while United States Rubber made the 
purchase as part of its program to ex- 
pand activities in the field of chem- 


istry. 


New Western Division 
Combustion Engineering- 
Superheater, Inc. 

Establishment of a western division 
of Combustion Engineering-Superheat- 
er, Inc., New York, with headquarters 
in Los Angeles and branch offices in 
San Francisco and Seattle, has been an- 
nounced. 

Robert M. Hatfield, Jr., formerly 
assistant general sales manager, has 
been appointed general manager of the 
western division and will be in charge 
of all activities of the company in 
Washington, Oregon, California, Nev- 
ada and Arizona. Mr. Hatfield has been 
with the company for 15 years, in- 
terrupted only during the war years 


Allied News 


when he was on leave of absence to 
serve with the War Production Board. 

H. G. Thielscher, formerly resident 
engineer of the West coast, has been 
appointed chief engineer of the west- 
ern division with headquarters in San 
Francisco. Prior to his association with 
Combustion, Mr. Thielscher was gen- 
eral superintendent in charge of power 
generating stations for the Potomac 
Electric Power Co., Washington, D.C. 


New Officers for P&SIA 


The following new directors were 
elected at a stockholders meeting of 
Paper and Industrial Appliances, Inc., 
New York City, on December 29: J. B. 
Beveridge, Audenried Whittemore; 
and L. G. Durant. 

Officers elected by the directors 
were: 

President—Audenried Whittemore 

Vice President—L. G. Durant 

Secretary—Gudrum Scheffler 

Treasurer—M. S. Kehoe 

Mr. Whittemore was formerly treas- 
urer of the company and in charge of 
purchasing and manufacturing. Mr. 
Durant, formerly vice president in 
charge of sales, engineering, and re- 
search, will continue in those capacities. 
Mr. Beveridge, long associated with 
the pulp and paper industry, and co- 
inventor of the Chemipulper with the 
late R. D. Kehoe, will be consultant 
for the company. 


Largest Diameter Roll Ever Covered ... 





This Dual Press Center Roll (59 in. x 60 in. x 220 in.) through Beloit Iron Works, is Stonite- 
covered by Stowe-Woodward, Inc., and will be used by Crosset Paper Mill, Crossett, Ark., 
in the manufacture of kraft and specialties. It has been ground by Stowe-Woodward's Farrel 
rubber roll grinder, longest and largest in the U. S. 
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Towmotor To Have 
Pacific Coast Branch 


A new factory sales and service 
branch will soon be opened in Oak- 
land, Calif., by Towmotor Corp., 
Cleveland. Gordon Winters, formerly 
in sales supervision work in Cleveland, 
will be in charge. 

The service department of the new 
branch will be under the direction of 
experienced fac- 
tory - trained me- 
chanics, to assure 
that all work is 
accomplished in 
accordance with 
Towmotor stand- 
ards. 

Complete re- 
pair and service 
facilities will be 
available to mate- 
rials handling 
equipment users 
in the Bay area. The services will in- 
clude pickup and delivery of equipment 
needing repair, an extensive ‘on hand” 
stock of general items for prompt de- 
livery to customers, and complete 
equipment for cleaning, painting or 


spraying. 





Gordon Winters 


"Diamond" is New Name 
of Emeryville Subsidiary 

The name of the Emeryville Chem- 
ical Co., which operates a silicate of 
soda plant at Emeryville, was recently 
changed to Diamond Alkali Co. of 
California. Under the new name, 
the plant will continue to operate as a 
wholly-owned subsidiary of Diamond 
Alkali Co., Cleveland. No changes are 
anticipated in personnel or policy mat- 
ters, according to the plant's general 
manager, H. S. Bauer. 

One of 12 strategically located man- 
ufacturing units throughout the nation 
producing alkalies and related chemi- 
cals for Diamond Alkali, the plant was 
purchased by Diamond in 1944. It has 
been in operation since 1919, manu- 
facturing silicate of soda and related 
alkalies for use in the manufacture of 
laundry soaps and washing compounds, 
adhesives for corrugated fiber boxes 
and plywood, in textile-processing and 
paper manufacturing operations, and 
in production of silica gel catalyst for 
the oil industry. 


Fourdrinier for Italian 
Mill now Being Built 
by Bagley & Sewall 

A 130-inch fourdrinier papermaking 
machine designed to produce such 
specialty papers as parchment and 
glassine will soon be started by the 
Bagley & Sewall Co., Watertown, N.Y. 
Built for the Cellulosa d'Italia “Celdit,” 
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Rome, Italy, the machine will have a 
capacity of about 800 fpm. 

Engineering details are still being 
planned, although some portions of the 
machine are already in production. De- 
livery of the machine is expected in 
June or July. 


OFFICES AND Factory of Perfecting 
Service Co., formerly located in 
Chicago, ate now located in Charlotte, 
N.C., where the address is 332 Atando 
Ave., and the telephone number is 
6-4811. The December 1 move, which 
was accomplished without any inter- 
ruption of business, was made to locate 
the plant closet to the company’s raw 
material suppliers, and to increase its 
engineering and production facilities. 


EXPANSION OF THE industrial sales de- 

partment of Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Co., Minneapolis, has re- 
sulted in appointment to the field staff 
of seven men who will specialize in 
the sale of industrial controls, valves 
and Brown Instruments Division py- 


ms 


Paper Industry 
Safety Scores 


>>P IN THE 1949 CONTEST, the Octo- 
ber injury frequency rate for all contestants 
took a sharp increase to 10.91. This rate 
was 20 per cent higher than the September 
rate. This monthly increase also effected a 
slight increase in the cumulative rate to 
10.17 for the ten-month period, compared 
to 10.06 for January-September. 

A new contest covering the entire calen- 
dar year 1950 is now under way. 


Division |1—Paper and Pulp Mills 
Group A (None) 


Group B 

National Container Corp. (Kraft Pulp Mill), 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co., Williams- 
burg, Pa. 


Group C 
Marathon Corp., Menominee, Mich. 
National Vulcanized Fibre Co., Yorklyn, Del. 
Price Bros. & Co., Ltd., Jonquiere, P.Q., 
Canada. 
Congoleum-Nairn, Inc., Cedarhurst, Md. 
National Vulcanized Fibre Co., Newark, Del. 


Group D 
Certain-teed Products Corp., E. St. Louis, Ill. 
Container Corp. of America, Carthage, Ind. 
Crown Zellerbach Corp. (C-W Paper Div.), 
Lebanon, Ore. 


rometer supplies. Bruno Krause will 
make his headquarters in Pittsburgh, 
R. A. Schwarz in Minneapolis and St. 
Paul, T. Sabotke in Hartford, Conn., 
W. P. Ryan in East Orange, N. J., 
D. Fritch in New York, C. Swanson in 
Detroit, and L. M. Crowe in Cleve- 
land. 


CHICAGO OFFICES OF the Glyco Prod- 

ucts Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., and 
Natrium, W. Va., have been removed 
to the Tribune Tower, 435 N. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago, where the new 
telephone numbers are WHitehall 4- 
5747 and 5748. 


CONSTRUCTION OF a large brick and 
steel addition, providing approxi- 
mately 118,000 square feet of plant 
and office space, has been completed in 
the Chicago plant of Joseph T. Ryerson 
and Son, Inc. This addition is the first 
completed construction of a series of 
expansion and modernization moves 
undertaken by the company. 


Industry Safety News 


Mead Corp., Harriman, Tenn. 

Mead Corp. (Wheelwright Div.), North Leo- 
minster, Mass. 

Armstrong Cork Co., Pensacola, Fla. 

Marathon Corp., Ashland, Wis. 

U. S. Gypsum Co., Oakmont, Pa. 

Strathmore Paper Co. (Mill No. 1), Woron- 
oco, Mass. 

Ward Paper Co., Merrill, Wis. 
; Wayne Corrugated Paper Co., Vincennes, 
nd. 
Hollingsworth & Whitney Co., Madison, 
Maine. 

National Gypsum Co., Newburgh, N. Y. 

Riegel Paper Corp., Riegelsville, N. J. 

Spaulding Fibre Co. (Hayes Plant), No. Roch- 
ester, N. H. 


Division 1l—Paper and Board 
Remanufacturing 


Group A (None) 


Group B 


Marinette Paper Co., So. Glens Falls, N. Y- 
National Container Corp. (Container Div), 
Jacksonville, Fila. 


Group C 


Fibreboard Products, Inc., South Gate, Calif. 
Kimberly-Clark Corp., Appleton, Wis. 
Container Corp. of America, Baltimore, Md. 
Bird & Son, Inc., Shreveport, La. 

South West Box Co., Sand Springs, Okla. 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Wellsburg, West Va. 
Certain-teed Products Corp., Kansas City, Mo. 
Thilmany Pulp & Paper Co., Kaukauna, Wis. 
Certain-teed Products Corp., Buffalo, N. Y.- 
Flintkote Co., Hollywood, Calif. 

Bay West Paper Co., Green Bay, Wis. 

Lloyd A. Fry Roofing Co., San Leandro, Calif. 
Lloyd A. Fry Roofing Co., Robertson, Mo. 
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WORLD'S LEADING MANUFACTURERS OF 





~ 


MODEL M . . CONTINUOUS 
LIME FEEDER AND SLAKER 





INSTALL INFILCO’S CHEMICAL PREPARATION AND FEEDING EQUIPMENT 
FOR BETTER BLEACH . . MORE UNIFORM COLOR AND FINISH 


XTREME accuracy and efficiency in the 

preparation and feeding of chemicals for 

producing Pulp and Paper is a highly de- 
veloped specialty of ours. Long years of research 
and experience have resulted in the design and 
manufacture of a complete line of BETTER Chem- 
ical Mixers and Feeders for every mill require- 
ment. The elimination of waste together with the 
production of a high-strength product of uni- 
form color and finish are among the advantages 
this fine equipment gives. 














FREE LABORATORY SERVICE. . SEND FOR 
THIS WATER CONDITIONING ANALYSIS SHEET! 


Make sure your water meets the exacting specifi- 
cations you require. Send for our Water Analysis 
Sheet, then fill in and return it with a sample. You 
will receive our laboratory analysis and report 
promptly. A valuable INFILCO CHEMICAL CAL- 
CULATOR slide rule sent FREE to all who return 
our analysis sheet properly completed. No cost 
or obligation is involved for this laboratory service. 


ae £ ES oF - 24. 23: "0 HN 
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The Infilco line includes Continuous Lime Feeders 
and Slakers, Solution Chemical Feeders, Chem- 
ical Mixers and Feeders, Dry Chemical Feeders 

. all precision built for years of economical, 
trouble-free operation. Some of their superior 
features are: 1. Greater accuracy, 2. Elimination 
of waste, 3. Dustless operation, 4. Automatic 
proportional feed controls, 5. Wide range of 
operating rates, 6. Proved in hundreds of in- 
stallations from coast to coast, 7. Durable con- 
struction. Get complete information. Write today! 


NFILE 





po © BETTER WATER CONDITIONING 


AND WASTE TREATMENT SINCE 


a aes ls ee ee a ee 


WATER CONDITIONING AND WASTE TREATING EQUIPMENT 
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Right down to 


Getting right down to the meat of the 

matter, here are some questions and answers on 
the Black-Clawson “Hypronamic” Inlet. 

Why a “HYDRONAMIC” Inlet? To maintain a uniform flow 
and uniform fiber distribution clear across the sheet. 
Why a totally-enclosed “HYDRONAMIC” Inlet? To 
minimize cross currents and flocculation. 

Why a flat angle nozzle slice? To assure smooth 

delivery of the stock to the wire and obtain 

better control of fiber orientation. 

Why a totally-enclosed “HY DRONAMIC” Pressure Inlet 
with a short coupled flat angle nozzle type 


















































slice? To make a better-formed and more 
level sheet at any desired operating speed. 
§ Effective on both cylinder machines and Fourdriniers. 


THE BLACK-CLAWSON CO. 


HAMILTON, OHIO 


Stock flow diagrams on request. 





NOMLER SYSTEM Divisions: SHARTLE BROS. MACHINE CO., MIDDLETOWN, OHIO * DILTS MACHINE WORKS, FULTON, NEW YORK 
— Western Sales Office: Mayer Building, Portland, Oregon Associate: ALEXANDER FLECK LIMITED, Ottawa, Ontario, Canada 
PRODUCT OF DILTS Subsidiary: B-C International, Ltd., 16 Catherine Place, Victoria, London S.W.1, England 
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Joint Meeting of Pacific 


Coast TAPPI & Superintendents 


A joint technical meeting was held 
December 6 by the Pacific Section of 
TAPPI and the Pacific Coast division 
of the Superintendents Association, at 
the Elks Club, Longview, Wash. The 
Monticello Hotel of the same town was 
the site of an afternoon reception and 
social hour, as well as a joint dinner 
held the same evening. 

During the technical meeting the 
following papers were presented: 
“Fabricating Quality and Performance 
Into Corrugated Shipping Containers,” 
A. O. Parson, Longview Fibre Co., 
Longview, Wash.; “Quality Control 
Through Consumer Acceptance Inspec- 
tion,” James B. Brown and R. L. 
Cochran, Western Waxed Paper Co., 
Oakland, Cal.; “Technical Control of 
Converting Operations,” J. A. Butter- 
ick, Crown Zellerbach Corp., San Fran- 
cisco; “Management Problems in Con- 
verting Operations,” B. F. Warren, 
Crown Zellerbach Corp.; “Materials 
Handling in Paper Converting,” R. P. 
Wollenberg, Longview Fibre Co.; 
“Pre-Conditioned Paper,” H. R. Rus- 
sell, Everett Pulp and Paper Co., 
Everett, Wash. ; and “Paperboard Con- 
version,” R. C. McKee, Institute of 
Paper Chemistry. 





NEW OFFICERS OF the Pacific Division of the Superintendents 
Association were elected during annual joint session with the Pacific 
Coast Section:of TAPPI. Shown above (L to R) they are: Chairman 
L. D. McLaughlin (Crown Zellerbach Corp., Camas, Wash.), First 
vice chairman, L. R. Hartman (Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Everett, 
Wash.), Second vice chairman, A. C. McCory (St. Regis Paper Co., 
Tacoma, Wash.), Secretary-treasurer, Fred Armbruster (Dow Chem- 
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During the meeting, the Superin- 
tendents Association elected the fol- 
lowing officers for the Pacific Coast 
division: L. D. McGlothin, Crown 
Zellerbach Corp., Crown Willamette 
Paper Co. division, Camas, Wash., 
chairman; F. R. Armbruster, Great 
Western division, Dow Chemical Co., 
Seattle, secretary-treasurer; L. R. Hart- 
man, Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., pulp 
division, Everett, Wash., first vice 
chairman; A. C. McCorry, St. Regis 
Paper Co., kraft pulp division, Tacoma, 
Wash., second vice chairman; and Gus 
Ostenson, Crown Zellerbach Corp., 
Crown Willamette Paper Co. division, 
third vice chairman. 


“Paper Week" Events 

Plans are rapidly approaching com- 
pletion for the annual Convention of 
the American Paper and Pulp Associa- 
tion the last week in February. An im- 
portant general industry meeting will 
be held during the week at which im- 
portant problems will be discussed by 
outstanding speakers. Malcolm Whyte 
will discuss legislation, John Burke, a 
leader in paper mill union circles, will 
speak on labor's interest in the paper 


at right 


ical Corp., Seattle). 


Indtstry Association News 


industry and William Beckett will give 
an address on devaluation and Tariff 
adjustments. Forestry progress in the 
paper industry will be the subject for 
still another important address. 


Alumni Luncheons 

The annual University of Maine pulp 
and paper alumni luncheon will be 
held = wll 22 in the South Room 
of the Commodore Hotel. 

Another luncheon scheduled for Pa- 
per Week is that of New York State 
College of Forestry which will be held 
in the Henrik Hudson Room, Hotel 
Roosevelt, Wednesday, February 22. 


Can. Forest Engineers 
Hold Two-day Meeting 


Sixty members of the Maritime sec- 
tion of the Canadian Society of Forest 
Engineers attended the group's two-day 
annual convention held recently at Am- 
hurst, N.S. 

Among the papers presented were 
“How Can a Pulpwood Operator Prac- 
tice Better Forestry,” read by John 
Ferris, Bathurst, N.B. Power and 
Paper Co.; “Forest Management and 
Wild Life,” presented by N. R. Brown, 
forestry department, University of New 
Brunswick; ‘“‘Report of Special Com- 
mittee on Forest Motor Roads,” read 
by Kaare Smith, Pejepscot Paper Co., 


Not shown in the picture, Gus Ostensen 
(Crown Zellerbach Corp., Camas), was named third vice chairman 


SESSIONS OF the Pacific Coast Section of TAPP! were conducted 
by Carl Fahistrom (Longview Fibre Co.}, shown at:left in illustration 
at right, and Dr. W. F. Holzer (Crown Zellerbach Corp., Camas), 
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St. Martins, N.B.; and ‘‘Better Utiliza- 
tion of Wood as a Part of Forest Man- 
agement,” given by A. R. Murray, 
Fraser Cos., Ltd., Edmundston, N.B. 
W. A. Reeks, Fredericton, N.B. chair- 
man, was chairman. . 
Among the resolutions adopted wa 

one urging the construction of landing 
strips in remote forested areas to pro- 
vide better forest fighting and preven- 
tion facilities. 


Western N.Y. TAPPI 
Hears Talk on Curlator 


Approximately 50 members and 
guests attended the regular monthly 
meeting of the Western New York 
group of TAPPI, held at the Prospect 
House, Niagara Falls, N. Y., December 
14, 

Irving V. Earle, Upson Co., Lock- 
port, N. Y., presided at the meeting 
which featured a talk by James T. 
Coghill, vice president, Curlator Corp., 
Rochester, N. Y., on “The Develop- 
ment of the Curlator Process.” Mr. 
Coghill was introduced by B. J. Stanes- 
low, Moore Business Forms, Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. 


Mill Practice Discussion 
Feature of Miami Valley 
Supts. Meeting 


The monthly meeting of the Miami 
Valley Division of the Superintendents 
Association was held December 1 at the 
Manchester Hotel, Middletown, Ohio. 

The meeting, attended by 109 mem- 
bers, was highlighted by a group dis- 
cussion on general mill practices, 
moderated by F. L. Zellers, Chillicothe 
Paper Co. Guest at the meeting was B. 
Baumann, of the Balsthal Paper Mills, 
Switzerland. 


Nadelman Talks on 
Deinking Before 
Michigan Div. Supts. 

The main subject of the December 
meeting of the Michigan Division of 
The American Pulp and Paper Mill 
Superintendents Association was that 
of deinking printed papers. Main 
speaker of the meeting, held Decem- 
ber 15 at Hotel Harris, in Kalamazoo, 
was Dr. A. H. Nadelman, head of 
Pulp and Paper School, Western Mich- 
igan College. 

Dr. Nadelman, a recognized au- 
thority on the subject of deinking, 
prompted a most interesting discussion 
period by his comments on the differ- 
ent plastics and adhesives as well as 
wet strength papers that paper mills 
were running into in their deinking 
operations. He also suggested the pos- 
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PARTICIPATING in the December meeting of Ohio Section of TAPP! were members of the 
Ohio Department of Health. Left to right: F. H. Waring, chief engineer of the department, 
who spoke on legal phases of stream pollution in the State; George Manos, in charge of the 
Department's Mobile laboratory; Art Thurn (Champion Paper and Fibre Co.), chairman of 
TAPP! Section; Bruce McDill, in charge of Ohio stream pollution survey work; and Dave 
Stewart, assistant to Mr. Manos, who explained significance of analysis in pollution control 


sibility of a continuous system of de- 
inking eventually taking the place of 
the batch method. He further related 
that some day it may be possible to by- 
pass all the fibers of a magazine not 
actually printed with ink. 

Another feature of the meeting was 
a talk by Al Sherwood, of Sutherland 
Paper Co., who related some very in- 
teresting happenings during his recent 
trip to Europe. 


Michigan Division 
Supts. Hold Annual 
“Get-together" 


The fifteenth annual “‘papermaker's 
get-together,” jointly sponsored by the 
Michigan Division of the Superintend- 
ents Association and the Kalamazoo 
Valley section of the Technical Asso- 
ciation of the Pulp and Paper Industry, 
was held January 12 at the Hotel Har- 
ris, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

R. A. Hayward, president, Kalama- 
zoo Vegetable Parchment Co., Kala- 
mazoo, acted as toastmaster at the eve- 
ning dinner, where the principal 
speaker was J. T. Wilson, chief physi- 
cist, Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., 
Milwaukee. Mr. Wilson’s subject was 
“Atomic Power and Its Significance to 
America.” 


New Officers, American 
Wood Pulp Importers 


At the annual meeting and election 
of officers of American Wood Pulp 
Importers held in New York Decem- 
ber 13, the following officers were 
elected: 

President—Stanford G. Blankinship. 

Vice President—Robert T. Burke. 

Secretary—Richard F. Kist. 

Treasurer—V . Ramsay. 

Director—James Donaldson. 


A RECORD ATTENDANCE OF 144 mem- 

bers were present at the December 8 
meeting of the Ohio section of the 
Technical Association of the Pulp and 
Paper Industry, held at the Manchester 
Hotel, Middletown, Ohio. Highlights 
of the meeting included a paper read 
by F. H. Waring, chief engineer, Ohio 
Department of Health, entitled ‘Legal 
Phases of Water Pollution Control in 
Ohio”; and the display of the health 
department's mobile laboratory, where 
George Manos and David Stewart, 
chemist and assistant chemist, respec- 
tively, in charge of the unit, explained 
its function to the visitors. 


LEP&CA Hears Talks 
on Electronics and 
Color Control 

The newly formed Lake Erie Paper- 
makers’ and Converters’ Association 
held its third meeting at the Hickory 
Grill, Cleveland, December 9. About 
60 men of the paper and related indus- 
tries were in attendance at the program 
at which Robert C. Berger, applica- 
tion engineer, General Electric, spoke 
on ‘Electronics in Paper Industries,” 
and Walter C. Granville, color stand- 
ards department, Container Corp., dis- 
cussed “Color Control in Paper Con- 
version.”’ William Hasselo, Container 
Corp., was in charge of the program. 

This new group normally meets on 
the third Friday of each month at the 
Hickory Grill, 929 Chester Ave., 
Cleveland. Cocktails are served from 
6 to 7, dinner at 7:15, and the meet- 
ings start at 8:15. The association in- 
vites any person interested in the paper 
industry to attend, and suggests that 
further information may be obtained 
by writing LEPCA, Room 105, 1200 
West 9 St., Cleveland, or by telephon- 
ing Tower—18147. 
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Superintendents Will 
Hold Next Annual 
Meeting in Chicago 


The next annual meeting of the 
American Pulp and Paper Mill Super- 
intendents Association, Inc., is sched- 
uled for June 8-9-10, 1950, at the 
Edgewater Beach hotel, Chicago. 

Charles H. Reese, Nekoosa-Edwards 
Paper Co., Port Edwards, Wis., presi- 
dent of the Association, has stated that 
every effort is being made by the As- 
sociation’s officers to develop a program 
of outstanding interest to all industry 
executives. 

The Association’s annual meeting 
has convened at the Edgewater Beach 
hotel two previous years, 1944 and 
1947. 


Coming Events 


Jan. 16-19—First Plant Maintenance 
Show, Auditorium, Cleveland, O. 


Jan. 25-27—Annual meeting of the Tech- 
nical Section, Canadian Pulp and Paper As- 
sociation, at the Mount Royal Hotel, Mont- 
real, 

Jan. 26—Miami Valley division of Super- 
intendents Association, at the Hotel An- 
thony Wayne, Hamilton, Ohio. 

Feb. 19-24—Paper Week. Annual meeting 
of the American Paper and Pulp Association 
and paper groups, at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York City. 

Feb. 20-22—Annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Council for Stream Improvement, 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City. 

April 4-8—National Production Exposi- 
tion, sponsored by Chicago Technical So- 
cieties Council, Stevens Hotel, Chicago. 

April 24-27—Nineteenth National Pack- 
aging Exposition, at Navy Pier, Chicago. 

May 31-June 2—Summer meeting of the 
Technical Section, Canadian Pulp and Paper 
Association, at the Chateau Frontenac Ho- 
tel, Quebec City. 


June 8-10—Annual meeting of the Super- 


intendents Association, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago. 
Sept. 18-22—Fifth annual Instrument 


Conference and exhibit, sponsored by Instru- 
ment Society of America, Memorial Audi- 
torium, Buffalo, N.Y. 

Oct. 17-19—Fifth annual TAPPI Engi- 
neering Conference, Netherlands Plaza Ho- 
tel, Cincinnati, O. 


STATED MEETINGS 

Chicago section of TAPPI meets the third 
Monday of each month at the Chicago Bar 
Association, Chicago, Ill. 

A group of TAPPI members and friends 
in Cleveland will sponsor a series of dinner 
meetings to be held on the first Friday of 
each month during the coming winter. The 
name tentatively chosen for this group is 
Lake Erie Papermakers and Converters Asso- 
ciation. 
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Goulds “Close-Cupld” 


This efficient, advanced design pump gives the 
operating man many advantages that eliminate liquid 
transfer problems. 

The pump and motor are a compact unit. The single 
shaft maintains perfect alignment and the unit is 
vibration free. You don’t need a bedplate. 

All you do is set the ‘‘Close-Cupld”’ in place, con- 
nect it up and turn on the current. 


Sizes and Capacities: 
We make the “'Close-Cupld” in 17 sizes with capac- 
ities up to 2000 G.P.M., heads up to 400 ft. depending 
on capacities. 

Send for a free copy of Bulletin 701.1 today. It gives 
you complete data on Goulds ‘“‘Close-Cupld”’ pumps. 
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Oil Cooler Equipped Diesel 
Air Compressor. 


Oil Cooler Equipped Die 
Casting Machine. 


IN STOCK UNITS OR 
HIGHLY SPECIALIZED DESIGNS 


ROSS STANDARDIZATION 


BRINGS TIME-SAVING, 
COST-SAVING BENEFITS 


As both machinery manufacturers and users’ well 
know, Ross’ complete standardization and mass produc- 
tion of smaller size exchangers enable the immediate 
shipment of many units from stock and the immediate 
assembly of many others from stocked parts. The net 
result is extensive use of Ross exchangers as original 
accessories by the Diesel, hydraulic machinery and like 


industries. 


But the time-saving, cost-saving benefits of Ross 
standardization are not limited to size and type. Many 
apply to even the most specialized of custom-engineered 
exchangers. For having completely standardized and 
carefully classified all essential components of such 
larger, more complex equipment as power plant surface 
condensers, refinery heat exchangers*, high pressure 
bleeder heaters or mammoth fuel oil heaters . . . Ross 
can eliminate many of the engineering and fabricating 
costs and delays commonly associated with specially 
engineered units. Surface Condenser 


* Ross refinery type heat exchangers conform ther- 
mally and mechonically to standards of Tubular 
Exchanger Manufacturers Assn. of which Ross is a 
member. 


As part of your program for greater plantwide productivity, it 
would be to your advantage to be familiar with the full details of 
cost-reducing, time-reducing Ross standardization. Write. 

ROSS HEATER & MFG. CO., INC., Division of American Radiator 
& Standard Sanitary Corp., 1430 West Ave., Buffalo 13, N. Y. 


EXCHANGERS -|-- MAKE OTHER PRODUCTS BETTER 
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Coburn Leaves Brown— 
Whittemore of New 
Haven RR Succeeds 

An important recent announcement 
was the election of Laurence F. Whit- 
temore, former president of the New 
Haven Railroad, as president of Brown 
Co. and Brown Corp., New York. Mr. 
Whittemore succeeded Frederic C. Co- 
burn in the office, Jan. 1. 

The Brown Co. directors also an- 
nounced that they have voted to 
transfer the office of the company’s 
president from New York to Boston, 
although sales offices will remain in 
New York. Mr. Whittemore also will 
maintain offices at Berlin, N. H., and 
LaTuque, Quebec. 


Dr. Thiesmeyer Made 
Pres. of Canadian 
P & P Research Corp. 

The resignation of Dr. Lincoln R. 
Thiesmeyer, Ph.D., executive assistant 
to the director of Brookhaven National 
Laboratory, Upton, N.Y., became ef- 
fective December 31. Dr. Thiesmeyer 
left this position to become president 
of the Canadian Pulp and Paper Re- 
search Corp. His appointment was an- 
nounced by R. M. Fowler, president 
of the Canadian Pulp and Paper Asso- 
ciation, which, jointly with McGill 
University and the Dominion govern- 
ment, sponsors the Pulp and Paper In- 
stitute of Canada. The research corpo- 
ration is the legal entity under which 
the institute operates. 

Mr. Fowler commented that Dr. 
Thiesmeyet’s appointment is made to 
forward the development of the insti- 
tute, and shows the increasing interest 
and support of the pulp and paper in- 
dustry in fundamental and applied re- 
search in the fields of chemistry, silvi- 
culture, and kindred subjects. Mr. 
Fowler also disclosed that the Insti- 
tute’s three sponsors plan to expand 
its scope to provide an increased flow 
of technical and scientific personnel 
with advanced training in engineering 
and chemistry. Such training and re- 
search is of great significance to Ca- 
nadian economy, where the pulp and 
paper industry provides at ‘least ten 
per cent of the nation’s income. 

The Institute has been in operation 
for 21 years, and has trained a great 
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many graduate students for work in 
pulp and paper, forest products, and 
allied industries. Dr. Otto Maass, 
F.R.S., C.B.E., general director of the 
Institute for the past ten years, will 
remain in that position. 


Dr. Thiesmeyer Harold Ingraham 


Harold Ingraham Leaves 
Bird—now Associated 
With Chas. T. Main 


After an association lasting 18 years 
with Bird Machine Co., South Wal- 
pole, Mass., Harold G. Ingraham has 
resigned as chief engineer of that com- 
pany to join the staff of Chas. T. Main, 
Inc., of Boston in its Pulp and Paper 
Mill division. 

Mr. Ingraham was formerly with the 
late V. D. Simons, consulting engineer 
of Chicago, and was responsible for 
designing many paper mill projects 
both in the Middle West and on the 
Pacific coast. : 


John Cowan Elected a 
Vice Pres. of Westvaco 


At a recent meeting of the board of 
directors of West Virginia Pulp and 
Paper Co., New York, John D. Cowan 
was elected a vice president. 

Since joining the company as a 
chemist immediately after his gradua- 
tion from Pennsylvania State College 
in 1929, Mr. Cowan has held eight po- 
sitions of increasing responsibility with 
the company, the last of which was 
general superintendent of the Charles- 
ton, N. C., plant. 


John C. Best, vice president of the 

National Gypsum Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y., has been appointed a member 
of the committee for the International 
Trade Organization. 


Ralph Simonton Retires 
from Union Mills—Several 
Promotions Result 


After 27 years of service, Ralph G. 
Simonton, general manager of Union 
Mills Paper Mfg. Co., New Hope, Pa., 
retired on January 1. He will, however, 
continue connections with the com- 
pany in an advisory capacity. 

Prior to his connection with Union 
Mills, Mr. Simonton was associated 
with Hollingsworth & Vose Co., West 
Groton, Mass. Prior to that, he was 
with the former Wm. Mann Paper Mill 
in Lambertville. 

Ellman Smith, who has been assist- 
ant manager of Union for eight years, 
will succeed Mr. Simonton. The ad- 
justment also means promotions for 
Frank Curley, now mill superintend- 
ent, and Robert McAloan, technical 
director who is in charge of the chem- 
istry laboratory. 


Otto Goeppinger Leaves 
Marcalus—Will Open 
Office as Consultant 


On January 1, Otto J. Goeppinger, 
manager and superintendent of Mar- 
calus Mfg. Co., East Patterson, N. J., 
resigned from that position to enter 
consulting work. 

Mr. Goeppinger joined Marcalus in 
1942, and during his term of service 
a new parchmentizing machine was de- 
signed and installed with all the latest 
developments utilized for acid econ- 
omy. Also during that time, many im- 
provements were made on the Yankee 
machine. 

After a short vacation in the South, 
Mr. Goeppinger will be located at 11 
West 42nd St., New York City, where 
he will be available as a consultant. He 
is a member of TAPPI and of the Su- 
perintendents’ Association. 


Arthyr Winslow Retires 


The retirement of Arthur E. Wins- 
low, personnel manager of Hollings- 
worth & Whitney Co.’s northern mills, 
became effective December 1. Mr. 
Winslow had been associated with the 
company since June, 1912. 

Mr. Winslow is very well known to 
the safety and personnel men who par- 
ticipate in the work of the Pulp and 
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Paper Section of the National Safety 
Council. He had been quite active in 
the work of this group for many years. 
In the Paper Industry Safety Contest 
which ended June 30, 1936, the Hol- 
lingsworth & Whitney plant at Water- 
ville, Maine, was awarded the Major 
Prize for its outstanding record among 
winning contestants. 

Elmo B. Stevens, assistant manager 
of personnel since November, 1943, 
and associated with the company since 
July, 1922, has been promoted to fill 
the vacancy caused by Mr. Winslow's 
retirement. 


Zonner and Moran of St. 
Regis Have New Posts 

The former manager of the Deferiet, 
N. Y., mill of St. Regis Paper Co., New 
York, W. A. Zonner, has assumed new 
duties as head of a newly-created man- 
ufacturing development department of 
the company, with headquarters in 
New York. Mr. Zonner’s new post 
will be in development work on new 
and major accounts, and as liaison be- 
tween sales and manufacturing in the 
development of new products. 

Mr. Zonnet’s successor as resident 
manager of the Deferiet mill is D. A. 
Moran, who has been associated with 
The Mead Corp., Chillicothe, Ohio, for 
the past 24 years, and brings wide ex- 
perience in the field of printing paper. 


Managerial Changes 
Announced by Link-Belt 


Plans for four changes in the plant 
management personnel of Link-Belt 
Co., Chicago, were recently announced. 
Richard E. Whinrey, now assistant gen- 
eral manager of the company’s Indian- 
apolis, Ind., Dodge plant, will assume 
the duties of assistant general manager 
of the Ewar plant, Indianapolis. His 
successor at the Dodge plant will be 
Raymond S. Wood, now general man- 
ager of the firm’s Minneapolis plant. 

Leaving his position as chief engi- 
neer of the Caldwell plant, Chicago, 
Leslie J. Carson will succeed Mr. 
Wood, and William P. Ridsale, now 
chief engineer at the company’s Dallas 
and Houston offices, will become chief 
engineer of the Caldwell plant. 

















Trundle Appointments 

Two major executive appointments 
were announced recently by The 
Trundle Engineering Co., Cleveland. 
Creed W. Fulton has been elected a 
vice president, and has assumed the 
duties of manager of the company’s 
New York office. Operating out of 
New York, Mr. Fulton will cover east- 
ern Pennsylvania, eastern New York, 
New Jersey, Delaware, and the New 


Harry L. Wood 


Creed W. Fulton 


England states for the Trundle Engi- 
neering Co. and its affiliate, Trundle 
Associates, Inc., recently organized as 
a consulting service expressly for the 
pulp and paper industry. 

A vice president of the Trundle or- 
ganization since 1941, Harry L. Wood 
will head the firm’s Chicago office. 
Operating from Chicago, Mr. Wood 
will represent both Trundle organiza- 
tions in Indiana, western Michigan, 
and all states between Illinois and the 
Pacific Coast. 


Ralph Gibbs Returns 
to Consulting Practice 

Ralph E. Gibbs, formerly research 
director of York-Shipley, Inc., York, 
Pa., has returned to his practice as a 
consulting chemical engineer specializ- 
ing in rotary kiln operations. 

Before going to York-Shipley in 
1945, Mr. Gibbs worked as a con- 
sultant on many lime and CO, recov- 
ery projects throughout the country. 
After his graduation from Pa. State 
College in 1921, Mr. Gibbs held the 
position of chief chemist for the York 
Corp. (then the York Manufacturing 
Co. and the York Ice Machine Corp.), 
later becoming technical: director of 








Wm. P. Ridsdale 





kiln operations in the field of lime and 
refractory dolomite manufacture. In 
this work Mr. Gibbs made extensive 
studies on the scientific operation of 
rotary kilns and developed several new 
principles of thermodynamics as ap- 
plied to calcination. He is the author 
of many articles written for technical 
and semitechnical publications. 


Dr. Zay Jeffries, vice president of the 

General Electric Co., chemical de- 
partment, Pittsfield, Mass., retired from 
the company Dec. 31. A pioneer and 
leader in the fields of chemistry and 
metallurgy, Dr. Jeffries was vice chair- 
man of the war metallurgy committee 
and chairman of two of its sub-com- 
mittees, during the war. He also served 
as consultant for the University of Chi- 
cago metallurgical laboratory, doing 
research and development work on the 
atom bomb. 


Stuart E, Arnett has been named assist- 

ant general manager of Harris-Sey- 
bold Co., Cleveland. Formerly manager 
of the company’s New York metro- 
politan branch, Mr. Arnett returns to 
the firm after a 4-year absence. 





Ralph Hanes 


Stuart Arnett 


Ralph Hanes, formerly sales promotion 

manager of the mechanical goods di- 
vision of United States Rubber Co., 
New York, has been appointed director 
of advertising and sales promotion of 
the Dodge Manufacturing Corp., Mish- 
awaka, Ind. Mr. Hanes has been active 
in many large national advertising 
groups, and has served as director of 
the N.LA.A. 


ohn T. Renshaw, former manager of 

the Philadelphia office of E. P. Law- 
son Co., has been elected vice president 
of the company. He will make his head- 
quarters at the company’s newly estab- 
lished midwestern branch in Chicago. 


Grover Keeth, chief power engineer, 

Marathon Corp., Rothschild, Wis., 
was recently elected chairman of the 
engineering division of the Wisconsin 
Registration Board for Architects and 
Professional Engineers, succeeding J. 


Leslie J. Carson 


Raymond S. Wood 


R. E. Whinrey 
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L. Ferebee, who resigned because of 
poor health. Long active in the affairs 
of The American Pulp and Paper Mill 
Superintendents Asociation, Mr. Keeth 
served as president of that group in 
1942-43. 


W. M. Orchard has been appointed as- 

sistant general manager of St. Croix 
Paper Co., Woodland, Me., according 
to H. L. Hayes, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the company. A grad- 
uate of Acadia University, Nova Scotia, 
Mr. Orchard comes to the St. Croix 
compary from the Ontario Paper Co., 
Ltd., Thorold, Ontario, where he was 
control superintendent. 


Joseph M. Temple, formerly a sales 

engineer with J. B. Beaird Co., 
Shreveport, La., has been appointed 
manager of the Baton Rouge, La., 
branch of Foxboro Co., Foxboro, Mass. 
Mr. Temple succeeds John B. Dead- 
erick, now manager of Foxboro’s Tulsa, 
Okla., office. 


Phil R. Becker has been appointed sales 

manager of the welding fittings di- 
vision of the Midwest Piping and Sup- 
ply Co., Inc., St. Louis. Mr. Becker 
joined the firm ten years ago, and had 
been in the sales department since 
1945. 


John P. Roche, vice president of Hep- 

penstall Co., Pittsburgh, was re- 
cently elected president of The Ma- 
chine Knife Association, an organiza- 
tion whose membership is composed of 
manufacturers of metal and wood cut- 
ting knives. 


E. Lorne Goodall, Port Arthur, Ont., 

Canada, has been elected president 
and general manager of Dryden Paper 
Co., Ltd. Mr. Goodall fills the vacancy 
created by the death of F. A. Sabbaton, 
who had been president of the com- 
pany since 1928. 


R. L. Van Alstyne has been appointed 
manager of all scale factories of 
Fairbanks, Morse and Co., Chicago. 
An employee of the company for the 
past twenty-nine years, Mr. Van Al- 
styne will also be in charge of develop- 
ment and research of the company. 


Reginald ]. Davis has been appointed 

sales manager of the boxed stationery 
division of Whiting Paper Co., Hol- 
yoke, Mass. Mr. Davis, formerly with 
the Berkshire Hills Paper Co., Adams, 
Mass., and the Eaton Paper Corp., 
Pittsfield, Mass., will make his head- 
quarters in New York. 
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John Henry Graff 


Well known throughout the paper 
industry and in educational circles re- 
lated to it, John Henry Graff, research 
associate, emeritus of The Institute of 
Paper Chemistry, passed away sudden- 
ly at his home in Appleton, Wis., Dec. 
30, 1949. 

Mr. Graff was born in Norway in 
1877 and came to the United States 
in 1904. His formal education includ- 
ed four years at the Military Engineer- 
ing School in Oslo, Norway, and one 
year at the Forestry School, Kongsberg, 
Norway. His first five years in the 
States were spent working in large 
stores in Brooklyn. From there he be- 
came associated with Brown Co., Ber- 
lin, N. H., where he took up special 
study work in microscopy. In January, 
1934, he became a staff member of 
The Institute of Paper Chemistry to 
head the newly-formed group in Fiber 
Microscopy, which position he held 
until he was made “‘emeritus’’ in 1946. 
Since that time he has been carrying 
on research, filling special teaching as- 
signments, and working on two books, 
spending at least eight hours a day in 
his laboratory and office in the Insti- 
tute. 

In his chosen field of fiber micros- 
copy, Mr. Graff was a tireless worker, 
never satisfied with his own achieve- 
ments but always seeking to improve. 
As the direct result of his efforts, he 
was able to improve stains and tech- 
nics and to develop the essential fea- 
tures of the method which presently 
serves for the identification and esti- 
mation of fibers cooked, bleached, or 
chemically refined by practically any 
method currently employed in the pro- 
duction of pulp and pulp derivatives. 

The concentrated essence of his life- 
time of service to the pulp and paper 
industry has been incorporated in some 
thirty technical papers, in three books: 
Pulp and Paper Microscopy (1936), 
A Color Atlas for Fiber Identification 
(1940), and Fiber Analysis (1942). 
His work also is incorporated. in a 
number of patents, and in two large 
works completed just before his death 
—one on Reagents and Stains Used in 
Pulp, Paper, and Fiber Microscopy, the 


Industry Necrology 


other, Pulp, Paper and Fiber Micros- 
copy. 

Mr. Graff was a devoted member of 
the Technical Association of the Pul 

and Paper Industry. He had held of- 
fice in the Lake States Section of 
TAPPI and gave unstintingly of his 
services to the activities of that Group. 


Fletcher P. Thornton, first vice presi- 

dent and a director of Stowe-Wood- 
ward, Inc., passed away suddenly De- 
cember 18 at his home in Summit, N.]. 
Mr. Thornton had been associated with 
Stowe-Woodward for 29 years. Pre- 
viously, he had been connected with 
the Boston Belting Company. He is 
survived by his widow and three sons. 


William A. McKee, for many years 
connected with the pulp and paper 
industry, passed away in Utica, New 
York, Dec. 20. At one time, Mr. Mc- 
Kee was superintendent of the Hinck- 
ley Fiber Mill, Hinckley, N. Y. His 
widow, a son and daughter survive. 


Clarence Edward Pinson, sales man- 

ager of the box division of the Na- 
tional Container Corp., Jacksonville, 
Fla., passed away in Jacksonville, De- 
cember 1. He had held the same posi- 
tion for nine years. 


Theron A. Contryman, \ong an official 

of the Taggart Corp., Watertown, 
N. Y., passed away November 29 after 
an extended illness. He had been with 
the Taggart company since 1929. 


E. H. Williams 

In Beverly Hills, Calif., E. H. 
(“Bob”) Williams, president and 
founder of Williams-Gray Co., Chi- 
cago, passed away Dec. 17. He was 
79 years of age. 

Mr. Williams had been identified 
with the paper industry for more than 
50 years. Before the turn of the cen- 
tury, he was agent for the sale of 
Meginticook paper machine felts. 
Later, he was sulphite pulp salesman 
for the Burgess Sulphite Co., now the 
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Brown Co., Berlin, N. H. About 1905, 
he decided to establish a paper mill 
supply business, and in 1908 J. Frank 
Gray, D. C. Everest, and Mr. Williams 
formed the Williams-Gray Co., in 
which Mr. Williams was active until 
his passing. 


Richard D. Kehoe 

Well known throughout the paper 
and allied industries, Richard D. Kehoe 
passed away suddenly at Miami Beach, 
Fla., Dec. 6. 

Mr. Kehoe was president of Paper 
and Industrial Appliances, Inc., New 
York, and was a co-inventor of the 
Chemipulper. He had been active for 
many years in the development and 
sale of new equipment for use in pulp 
and paper mills. 

As a member of the Technical Asso- 
ciation of the Pulp and Paper Industry, 
Mr. Kehoe had written a number of 
technical papers which were given be- 
fore that association. 

He is survived by his widow and 
three sons. 





R. D. Kehoe John R. King 


John R. King 


An automobile accident took the life 
of John R. King, president of Rex 
Paper Co., Kalamazoo, Mich., on Dec. 
29. 

Mr. King, who was 28 years of age, 
succeeded his late father, Merrill B. 
King, and his grandfather, John F. 
King, in heading the paper company 
founded by his decd «90 40 years 
ago. His mother, Mrs. Helen R. King, 
now chairman of the board and man- 
ager of the Rex company, formerly 
served as president. 

A veteran of World War II, Mr. 
King served with General Patton's 
Third Army in the European theatre. 
Soon after returning from service, he 
was made president of the company. 
He also was an official of the John King 
Mfg. Co. This company was estab- 
lished many years ago at Rex to manu- 
facture gg novelties and equipment 
invented by his grandfather. 

Immediate survivors are his mother, 
Mrs. Helen King; a baby son, one year 
old; and two sisters. 
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Continuous-length 
coil of Acme 
Silverstitch 
stitching 
wire. 







ACME 
) SILVERSTITCHER 


Cuts Cost 
of Packaging Paper 


me 


Save time. Save money. Cut 
material and labor costs. 

That’s what present users say 
about the benefits of these wire 
stitchers and Acme Silverstitch 
wire. 


Here’s what you get: 
®@ Stronger, surer, neater closures. 


®@ Stitches galvanized to resist rust 
and corrosion. 


®@ Stitches won’t obscure the print- 
ing on your package. 


@ One-piece, continuous-length 5, 
10 and 50-pound coils cut ma- 
chine loading time. 


® Eliminates the problem of 
adhesives. 





MONEY SAVERS: Acme Silverstitcher 
and Silverstitch Box Stitching Wire. 


If you package paper and want 
these important savings, mail the 
coupon today for information. 


STITCHING WIRE DIVISION 


ACME STEEL COMPANY 
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From Western Precipitation—the organization that pioneered the 


commercial application of Cottrell Precipitation... 




















F YOU ARE ENGAGED in any phase of industry where the recovery of 

dusts, fumes, fly ash, mists, fogs or other suspensions from gases 
is a problem, you will find this booklet on the CoTTre.y Electrical Pre- 
cipitator helpful and informative. 


Western Precipitation pioneered and installed the first commercial applica- 
tion of the well-known Cotrre.t Electric Precipitator—Dr. Cottrell, the inventor, 
being a member of the company. And for more than 42 years Western Precip- 
itation has consistently led in developing new CotTtrELL advancements and 
techniques for recovering suspensions from gases, both wet and dry. 


This 28 page booklet summarizes many of the basic facts you should know 
about modern Cotrrett Precipitators—the various types available, how they 
operate, principal types of electrode systems and rectifiers, shell constructions, 
etc. As long as the supply lasts, a free copy will be sent you on request to our 
nearest office. Ask for Bulletin No. C 103. 
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Packed with helpjul COTTRELL Information! 
This Western Precipitation Cottrell booklet is designed to answer 
- questions of design engineers, plant engineers and others interested 
_ in applying Precipitators to the recovery of industrial dusts and mists. 
discusses such subjects as... 

-@ Basic types of Cottrell Electric Precipitators. 

_ *@ Principal parts of a Cottrell Precipitator. 
- @ Mechanical and Electronic Rectifiers. 
@ Various types of Collecting Electrodes 
(rod curtains, corrugated plates, dual pictes, 
pocket electrodes, etc.). 
®@ Removal of Collected Material. 
@ Factors in Shell Construction (steel, concrete, brick, etc.). 
© Operating Efficiencies and the Effect of Various. Factors on 
Performance. 
















Western Precipitation is not affiliated with any other company in the 
field of electrical precipitation except its wholly owned subsidiaries, 
International Precipitation Corporation and the Precipitation Company 
of Canada, Ltd. Whether you are now contemplating the installation of 
eo Cottrell Electrical Precipitator, or may be interested in such an in- 
stallation at a future date, we can and will serve you in ony port of the 
United States or other countries. 
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-+- and many other basic Cottrell facts. Write for your 
copy of Bulletin C103 today while supplies are adequate! 





ENCINEERS, DESIGNERS & MANUFACTURERS OF EQUIPMENT FOR 

COLLECTION OF SUSPENDED MATERIALS FROM CASES & LIQUIDS 
Main Offices: 1037 WEST NINTH STREET, LOS ANGELES 15, CALIFORNIA 
CHRYSLER BLOG., NEW YORK 17 ¢ 1 LaSALLE ST, BLOG., 1 N. La SALLE ST., 
CHICAGO 2 « HOBART BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIFORNIA 
PRECIPITATION CO. OF CANADA, LTD., DOMINION SQ. BLDG., MONTREAL 
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How To Convert a Steel 
Square Into a Very 
Sensitive Level 


You can easily convert your steel square 
into a combination level and steel square by 
doing as indicated in the accompanying 
sketch. 

When the plumb bob, suspended as 
shown, points to the mark indicated, the 
vertical thread being parallel with the ver- 


Tr 


" 








: 








li 





tical leg of the square, then the surface is 
level, or the upright is plumb. 

You will find this device to be exceed- 
ingly sensitive, even more sensitive than the 
regular bubble level. This author has been 
using this long enough to know that it gives 
more accurate results than his bubble level. 
—W. F. SCHAPHORST, M.E. 


A Hint For Hard Facing 


One way to get a sharp, square edge 
when you do hard-facing is to deposit the 
hard-facing alloy so it hangs over the edge. 
Then you can square it up when you do 
the grinding. But, if the alloy overhangs 
too much you'll have a tough grinding job. 


Fig. |—Grinding a square edge is a tough 
job when the hard-facing alloy hangs over 
the edge like this 


Grinding time can be cut by “plastic 
wiping.” Figure 1 shows the edge of a part 
that has been hard-faced. This has a good 
overflow of metal, but the grinding will 
take a long time. 

Reheat about 2 to 244 inches of the 
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hard-facing alloy along the edge until it 
starts to get soft. Hold the blowpipe so the 
flame points directly at the edge, as shown 
in Figure 2. When the metal becomes plas- 


— 








Fig. 2—Point the flame at the edge until the 
metal becomes plastic. Then slide a rod 
along the side 


tic hold a piece of hard-facing rod or steel 
welding rod against the side. Then slide 
the rod along the soft metal and “wipe off” 
the excess. Repeat this operation until the 
entire edge has been straightened up. Be 
sure to heat only 2 to 214 inches at a time. 


Fig. 3—Here part of the excess metal has 
been "wiped off." This cuts down on grind- 
ing time 


The excess hard-facing alloy you have 
wiped off can be used again. Melt it onto 
a grooved steel plate or length of angle 
iron. When it cools you will have a rod you 
can use on another hard-facing job.—Adapt- 
ed from Linde Tips (Oct. 1949), LrnpE AIR 
Propucts CoMPANY, 30 E. 42nd St., New 
York, N. Y. 


Operation of Valves 


Safetyminded men are aware of the haz- 
ards of employing wrenches or bars to open 
or close valves. Conditions should not de- 
velop that call for excessive leverage if 
valves are properly maintained and operated. 

Application of excessive downward pres- 
sure to prevent valves from leaking may 
break the bonnet of the valve and, similarly, 
when a valve cannot be operated with its 
handwheel at any position between open and 
closed, something has gone wrong that can- 
not be remedied by excessive leverage. In 
most cases, this trouble can be corrected by 
loosening the packing nut and lubricating 
the packing, or removing corrosion from the 
valve stem. If these remedies fail, the valve 
should be removed and repaired, or re- 
placed. 

To avoid forcing valves off their seats or 


Practical Shorts 


using force in closing them, backing them 
off slightly from either extreme position 
after each operation prevents jamming of 
the valve stem threads, because of expansion 
or contraction of the valve parts, and per- 
mits movement of the wheel before the 
stem threads engage. 

Extreme care should be used when added 
leverage, other than afforded by the hand- 
wheel, is applied to avoid excessive bend- 
ing stresses in the handwheel. Special valve 
wrenches that properly fit the handwheel 
can be made easily. 

Valves equipped with a _ chainwheel 
should be operated with extreme caution. 
It is hard to realize the inertia that results 
when 10 feet or 15 feet of chain spins a 
valve open or closed.—Adapted from An- 
nual News Letter (Nov. 1949), NATIONAL 
SAFETY CoUNCIL, Chicago, IIl. 


Eliminating Water Hammer 


A thermostatically-controlled system illus- 
trated in Figure 1 gave trouble due to water 
hammer. The thermo bulb would almost 
close the thermo valve, and the small amount 
of entering steam would condense at sub- 
atmospheric pressure. This condensate would 
cool in the coil and cause water hammer 
when the thermo valve opened wider. 


a SWUNG CHECK vauwE 
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By installing a wing check valve between 
the thermo valve and the tank coil (Figure 
2), air enters the coil when the steam pres- 
sure drops below atmospheric. Then, when 
the thermo valve opens wider, the steam 
mixes with the air, causing it to expand 
and build up pressure rapidly. The cool 














OECK VALVE “ANO70R WATER Stas) 


Figure 2 


condensate is quickly discharged. No live 
steam contacts the condensate surface— 
hence, no water hammer.—Adapted from 
Armstrong Trap Magazine (No. 5, 1949), 
ARMSTRONG MACHINE Works, Three Riv- 
ers, Michigan. 
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This may sound like a broad statement, but we can prove 
it. Because of the completeness of the Powell Line,- we 
are always able to supply the right valves to meet the 
requirements of every industrial. flow control service. 


You specify the conditions under which the valve must 
operate. Usually your Powell distributor will know which 
is the right Powell Valve to meet them. If the conditions 
present a problem he can always consult Powell Engineers, 
or if you prefer, write to us direct. 


At all events be sure you install the right valves—it’s 
easy to do with the Powell Line.* Failure to do so will 
mean faulty performance instead of the long, trouble-free 
operation you can expect from the right Powell Valves. 


Fig. 1944—Large 150-pound Stainless 
Steel “Y'’ Valve with flanged ends 
bolted flanged yoke-bonnet and 
outside screw rising stem. Sizes 
2%” to 12”, inclusive. 








Fig. 559—125-pound Iron Body Bronze Mounted 
Swing Check Valve with flanged ends, bolted 
flanged cap and regrindable, renewable bronze 
seat and disc. Disc, when wide open, permits 
full, unobstructed flow through valve body. 


+. 

Fig. 1708—200-pound Bronze Globe Valve 
with screwed ends, union bonnet, renewable, 
specially heat treated stainless steel seat 
and regrindable, renewable, wear-resisting 
“‘Powellium” nickel-bronze disc. 





*The Complete Powell Line includes Globe, Angle, 
Gate, Check, Relief and Flush Bottom Tank Valves in 
Bronze, Iron, Steel and a wide range of Corrosion- 
Resisting metals and alloys. 


Ask your nearest Distributor—or write direct Fig. 1663—Fianged end Gate Vaive 


and 








Fig. 3031—Class 300-pound Cast = rs - for Paper Mill service, Body, bonnet 
Steel Globe Valve. Has flanged and yoke are cast of 3% Nickel Iron; 
ends, bolted flanged yoke and The Wm. Powell Co., Cincinnati 22, Ohio screwed-in seat rings are 18-8 SMo; 
outside screw rising stem. DISTRIBUTORS AND STOCKS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES solid wedge is made of Ni-resist. 
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Status of Scotland Mill 


Progress is being made in the scheme to 
establish a paper pulp industry in the north- 
west of Scotland, but the latest information 
from C. Davidson and Sons Ltd., Mugie- 
moss, Scotland, the firm interested in the 
development, is that actual starting of the 
operation may be delayed to the latter part 
of 1950. 

This is the first development of its kind 
in Britain and has been achieved through 
the co-operation of the Forestry Commis- 
sion, timber merchants, landed proprietors, 
and the Scottish Council (development and 
industry) with whose support import of 
special plant from the U.S.A. was author- 
ized. At Mugiemoss the company is prepar- 
ing to install the special defibrators, used to 
pulp the small timber on which the scheme 
will be fed. 

The intention is to draw such small waste 
timber from a radius of 60 miles around 
Aberdeen; owners in this area are already 
planning to organize the regularity of de- 
livery and collection. 

It is anticipated that approximately 4,000 
tons will be used each year with the incep- 
tion of the project, according to Col. Wil- 
liam Lilburn of Coull, president, Royal Scot- 
tish Forestry Society. If the plan is a full 
success, this tonnage is expected to double, 
providing timber interests in the area with 
an invaluable outlet for their thinnings and 
small timber. 

Fiberboard comparable to the best now be- 
ing imported from Canada and the United 
States will be the chief product of the in- 
dustry, which will expand into any field 
where pulp can be usefully utilized. 

This development will add to the com- 
pleteness and compactness of the Magiemoss 
organization, which now includes boxmak- 
ing, tube making, and allied activities as 
well as the original commercial and indus- 
trial paper manufacturing activities on 
which these later developments have been 
based. 


Australian News 


Australian Paper Manufacturers Ltd. This 
company has announced its intention to raise 
its output by more than 50 per cent above 
this year’s figure. To do so, the production 
of paper and paperboard must be increased 
to 202,000 tons annually, or double the pre- 
war production. 

The capacity of the Maryvale pulp mills 
is being expanded from 40,000 tons to 67,- 
000 tons a year, and the bleached pulps mill 
is being expanded at the same time. New 
and modern equipment is being installed at 
the Fairfield mill at Botany, and at the new 
mill at Petrie. AY 

Conference news. The fourth annual con- 
ference of the Australian Pulp and Paper 
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Industry Technical Association will be held 
in Melbourne, March 6 through 10, on the 
campus of Melbourne University. 


Newsprint news. Full provision has been 
made for Australian newsprint needs for 
1950. The sources of supply will be the 
United Kingdom and Europe, together with 
Tasmanian output. Other than 50,000 tons 
previously licensed to arrive from Canada 
in the first half of the year, no further im- 
ports of newsprint or printing paper from 
that country are expected. Newsprint needs 
for the year are estimated at 165,000 tons. 


New Zealand Forest Products Lid. As the 
first step in providing a water supply for a 
large pulp mill to be erected at Kenleith, 
this company has let a tender for the man- 
ufacture of five and gne half miles of pipes. 
One thousand two hundred tons of steel has 
been ordered for the 32-in. pipes, and about 
$337,500 has been allocated for the water 
supply scheme, the most expensive part of 
the project. 

Export trade of this company has in- 
creased substantially during the past year, 
due in part to the alteration in the New 
Zealand exchange rate, and the development 
of such business throughout the country is 
hoped to result in better over-all economy 


Indastry International Review 


for Australia and New Britain, as well as 
New Zealand. 

The New Zealand government has pro- 
posed the expenditure of £NZ161,000 pre- 
paratory to the establishment of a pulp and 
paper mill at Murupara. The proposal in- 
cludes £NZ25,000 for tests on 230 cords of 
New Zealand pulpwood to be shipped to 
Lufkin, Tex.; £NZ10,000 for tests being 
conducted in Australia; £NZ15,000 for re- 
ports by oversea experts; and £NZ110,000 
for construction of roads, housing, and other 
preliminary work. 

The only estimate yet published indicates 
that if the development plan is approved, 
total costs would be about £NZ25,000,000, 
including the development of a deep sea 
port at Tauranga, North Island, construc- 
tion of 40 miles of new railway, and the 
building of a new town. (From Foreign 
Commerce Weekly) 


A NEW PAPER BAG factory has been opened 

at Ponce Puerico, Puerto Rico. The new 
plant, called the St. Regis Paper and Bag 
Corp., is a subsidiary of the St. Regis Paper 
Co. with headquarters at New York. The 
plant will start production at 50,000 bags 
daily with an expected eventual output of 
85,000 per day. 


Pereian Amstreers .... .. «sok. ccene 


Wet Strength of the Paper Web 


The author discusses the two concepts of 
wet strength in paper: (a) the so-called 
initial wet strength of the web during the 
formation of a sheet prior to impregnation 
and (b) the more commonly accepted con- 
cept of the wet strength of the finished 
sheet. Complaints are frequently made re- 
garding this low initial wet strength and so 
the author devised a special apparatus for 
its measurement. 

The instrument consists essentially of 
two flat horizontally placed glass plates, 
one of which is fixed, while the other is 
movable. At rest both plates are contiguous 
and in the same plane. The web is couched 
so that it covers both plates and so as to 
insure uniform adhesion. The movable plate 
is attached to the indicator of a special 
balance, one arm of which holds a light, 
aluminum container, counter-balanced on the 
other arm by a suitable rider when the bal- 
ance is at rest. The dimensions of the mech- 
anism and operation of the apparatus are 
described in detail and a sketch is given. 
Water is added very gradually to the alumi- 
num container which causes the one glass 


plate to move horizontally and the paper 
web to tear. The weight required to just 
cause this tear of the sheet is the tensile 
load (“Zuglast’’). Graphs are given showing 
the influence of dry weight on the thickness 
and bulk of a paper web and on its initial 
wet strength. The increase in wet strength 
in chemical pulp and groundwood from an 
initial dry weight of less than 10% to that 
of the finished sheet (containing less than 
10% water) is also shown graphically. 
Similarly, data are given (1) on the rela- 
tionship between thickness, weight per unit 
area and dry weight, (2) wet strength, 
weight per unit area and dry weight, (3) 
the influence of weight per unit area on the 
breaking load at varying moisture contents 
of the groundwood sheet, (4) wet strength 
as a function of the dry weight (with vary- 
ing weights per unit are a), (5) initial 
wet strength as a function of the degree of 
beating (degrees Schopper-Riegler). A high 
tensile strength when dry does not insure 
a high wet strength. Marked differences in 
(dry) tensile strength between two different 
stocks are not necessarily reflected in their 
relative wet strengths. The course of wet 
strength development on beating is no crite- 
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rion of the development of tensile strength 
when the sheet is dried. Ten graphs are 
given. Helmut Schréter. Das Papier 3, 297- 
304 (1949) (In German). 


improved Penetration in the 
Sulphite Cook 


Realizing that valuable time in the cook- 
ing cycle is devoted to heating the contents 
of a sulphite digester to the required cook- 
ing temperature, the author has explored 
the possibility of improving penetration by 
chemical means. Although a shortening of 
the initial heating period could be effected 
by preheating the liquor before introducing 
it into the digester, the notoriously slow 
penetration of bisulphites into wood chips 
at temperatures above 110 C. prevented the 
application of such a short cut. It was postu- 
lated however, that, if the chips were pre- 
treated with ammonia gas, penetration would 
no longer be retarded and the cooking liquor 
could then be introduced at the (final) 
digestion temperature. 

Laboratory experiments confirmed this 
hypothesis and these are described in some 
detail. Pretreatment both with gaseous 
ammonia and gaseous sulphur dioxide was 
also attempted, and the results are en- 
couraging. Long penetration periods were 
reduced markedly in this way. The author 
claims that even pine heartwood chips when 
treated in this way could be digested com- 
pletely, giving pulps of standard quality. 
One diagram, 3 tables and 11 references are 
given. Bryde. Norsk Skogind 3, No. 7, 169 
(1949). (In Norwegian with an English 
summary). 


Basis Weight, Thickness and 
the Apparent Specific Gravity 
of Paper 


The apparent specific gravity of hand 
sheets increases sharply with increase in 
basis weight. This is shown in Table 1. In 
interpreting this phenomenon, the authors 
have made a critical study of sheet thick- 
ness. A number of pulps were studied and 
a linear relationship was found between 
thickness and basis weight. When, however, 
the authors extrapolated to “zero basis 
weight,” the straight line did not go through 
the origin, but intercepted the axis repre- 
senting thickness. This is shown in Figure 
1, in which an unbleached sulphate pulp 
was used. When thickness is measured for 
a pile of sheets, the magnitude of this in- 
tercept increases, indicating that there is an 
error in the thickness determination which 
is connected with the roughness of the 
paper surface. The reciprocal value of the 
slope of the line (in the above relationship) 
may be considered as a measure of the in- 
ternal apparent specific gravity of the sheet. 

Other sheets used were made from sul- 
phite and from groundwood (cf. Table 2). 
In all cases, the sheets were conditioned at 


Table 1—(Strong kraft pulp, S.R.° 41) 





20 C. and 50% relative humidity. For all 
series thickness determinations were made 
at various testing pressures—both for 1 
sheet (t:) and for a pile of 2-6 sheets (ta) 
where n is the number of sheets in the pile. 
The basis weight for 1 sheet = W; and 
for the pile = W,. The point at which the 
line intercepts the ta axis above the origin 
(cf. Figure) is termed ba (b: would be the 
point for 1 sheet; b, for 4 similar sheets). 
Equation: ta = ba + a.W, may be formu- 
lated for any given pulp. ‘‘a” is the slope of 
the line. In a series of tables (data 
being obtained for the various pulps) 
the value b,/n + 1 was substituted for the 
apparent increase in thickness caused by 
surface roughness per contact surface; the 
number of such’ surfaces being n + 1. It 
was shown that the value ba/n + 1 was 
reasonably satisfactory and the calculated 
value ‘‘a’’ for a given pulp was practically 


constant for that stock. The value —could 
a 
then be considered as the “corrected ap- 
parent specific gravity” of a sheet, and was 
independent of basis weight and surface 
roughness of the sheet. The following 
equation is given for the “corrected apparent 
sp. gravity” (in kg./dm*) with sheet thick- 
ness in millimeters and basis weight in 
g/m’: decor. = — bE => iat. . een 
1000a 1000 (ts-ba). 
These corrected density values for 5 dif- 
ferent pulps (under the varying testing 
pressures) are shown in Table 2. This cor- 
rected ‘‘d” evaluation is laborious and cannot 
be used for the ordinary control of pulp 
quality. Charles Gustafsson and Lars Nord- 
man, Finnish Paper and Timber J. 31, No. 
19, 353-6 (1949). (In English). 


Studies on Chipping Pulpwoods 


The author reports on his third series of 
studies on producing chips from pulpwoods. 
In a previous series, a laboratory study was 
made which ran parallel to mill-scale ex- 
periments (Finnish Paper Timber J. 29, 
No. 18, 263 (1947)). The remarkable 
observation was then made that crushing 
one end of the chip resulted in the improve- 
ment of opacity of papers produced from 
pulps made from such chips. 

The author advanced possible explana- 
tions for these interesting results. He also 
discussed chipping procedure, damage to 
chips, and the relationship of the length 
and thickness of chips to damage (a factor 
which hitherto received very little attention 
in research work). 

In his second paper (written with Erro 
Kivimaa, Finnish Paper Timber J., 30, No. 
21, 383 (1948)) the author used a labora- 
tory chipper with four blades of 58-60 
Rockwell hardness, with 20- 30- 40- and 
50-degree cutting angles, and a chipping rate 
of 6 cm./min. The chipping angle was ad- 
justable. Within eight hours, the loss in blade 
sharpness on water driven pine was about 
25%. Chip thickness increased with increased 
cutting angle and with wood moisture. 
Chipping fines and chipper work decreased 
with moisture and increased with the blade 
cutting angle. Moisture had no appreciable 
effect on damage to the chip; this damage 
increased with increased cutting angle. Chip 
thickness increased to a maximum of 5 mm. 
at 20° (and 30% moisture) and fell off 
slightly at 43% moisture. However, at a 
temperature of minus 20°, the graph showed 
a reversed order, with chip thickness high 
at 43% moisture, and falling to a minimum 
at 33% moisture. Temperature apparently 


Relationship between Basis weight and Thickness. 
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Table 2—Corrected apparent sp. gravities of pulp sheets 








Per cent dry matter in sheet Basis weight 


Testing pressure kg/cm? 











after wet-pressing g/sq. meter 
32.17 38.72 
31.25 ni 67.00 
29.65 98.30 
29.85 157.79 
30.17 207.25 


Apparent sp: 

Bravity kg/dm* Sample 0.139 0.759 1.00 1.379 
0.458 Bl. sulphite SR° 50 . 0.862 0.893 0.885 0.901 
0.557 Unbl. sulphite ae 0.935 1.000 1,020 1.010 
0.625 Strong sulphate 41 0.813 0.862 0.870 0.870 
0.683 Aspen sulphite 21 0.685 0.709 0.725 0.725 
0.700 Groundwood pulp 74 0.500 0.515 0.526 0.524 
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EAT from the shaft of the boiler feed pump shown 

H above kept a conventional grease in plenty of 

trouble. The severe conditions caused the grease to oxidize and 

gum up on the pump’s ball bearings. Consequently, the bear- 

ings overheated. Grease had to be applied every few hours. The 

pump had to be shut down frequently so that the bearings could 
be cleaned. 


Officials of this plant put their problem to a Standard Oil 
Lubrication Engineer. The Engineer recommended Stanolith 
Grease No. 57, a lithium-soap product with the unique ability to 
withstand both heat and water. 


On the bearings, Stanolith stood up under the high temper- 
atures. It would also resist any water washing should leaks 
develop. Over-heating troubles were stopped. Downtime was 
eliminated. Instead of the previous daily greasings, only one 
application of Stanolith was required each week—an impor- 
tant saving of both lubricant and labor. 


Lubrication problems caused by heat, water, or low tempera- 


tures in your plant can be solved by this one lubricant: Stanolith 
Grease. Through its remarkable versatility, you can avoid the 
cost and trouble of stocking and using a variety of special greases. 
A Standard Oil Lubrication Engineer will help you make these 
savings. 

Write Standard Oil Company (Indiana), 910 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 80, Illinois. 


PROBLEM SOLVED BY... 


SOL 
Grease 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY ATTA CT OI stanvarn 














had little effect on fines or chipping work. 
Increasing chip length was correlated with 
chip thickness and a marked decrease in 
fines, chip damage and work. Whereas the 
chipping angle had little effect on chip 
thickness, its increase caused slight increases 
in damage, work and fines. 

In the present paper, the author extends 
and amplifies his previous work, taking into 
account recent investigations by Rogers 
(The Paper Industry and Paper World 30, 
No. 6 and 7, 883-8, 1042-1047). The lab- 
oratory chipper was found adaptable for 
making comparative tests with different 
pulpwood species. The following woods 
were studied: a dense, medium and light 
weight spruce, a dense and light pine, birch, 
aspen, “rowan-tree’, “bird cherry” and an 
oak. The test stick when reduced in cross 
section to 2 x 4 sq. cm. permitted the for- 
mation of a rather ideal radial and tangential 
chip. The author found it advantageous to 
use the Jayme-Grégaard method for evalu- 
ating chip damage (Cellulosechemie (1940) 
34). 

Results in chipping spruce-wood con- 
firmed previous work. It is an established 
fact that there are difficulties in making 
chips of uniform length in the mill, due to 
moisture variations in the same log, and 
the present study has a bearing on these 
variants. In cutting tangential chips greater 
variations in thickness were noted than in 
the cutting of radial chips. From the rather 
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slow growth Northern pine of Finland, 
tangential chips were obtained, which (when 
compared to rapid growth southern Finnish 
pines) were rather thin. However, from the 
standpoint of mill practice, these differ- 
ences are probably insignificant. This also 
holds for the small differences in thickness 
observed between birch and pine chips. 
Chipping work per salid cubic meter of 
wood increased markedly with wood density. 
With regard to moisture content, wood 
ranging from the fiber saturation point to 
complete water saturation showed no chip- 
ping fines, provided sound wood and sharp 
knives were used. Fewer chipping fines 
were obtained from a dense pine than from 
a fast growing pine. 

Mill chipping studies (in Finland) should 
first be concentrated on spruce, because this 
wood is used in sulphite pulp manufacture, 
and since chip thickness and damage have 
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Figure 2—Birch (left) and pine (right). “Curling” due to chip damage 


a greater effect on papermaking properties 
of a sulphite than a kraft pulp. The author 
emphasizes the fact that for a given wood 
species at least 25 boles should be studied 
before conclusions can be drawn. Statistical 
treatment is necessary. To evaluate a “chip 
formation theory,” strength determinations 
should also be carried out on the wood to 
be chipped; strength varies considerably 
even in the same bole. Photomicrographs 
indicate that chip damage in pine and birch 
results in “‘curling’’ especially in the tra- 
cheids of pine springwood. This may offer 
some explanation for the fact that even the 
strength properties of sulphate pulps are 
slightly affected by chipping carried out in 
mill chippers. 

The author gives 13 graphs showing cor- 
relation (in birch and pine) of the effects 
of moisture on chip thickness, chipping 
work (in 1000 Kgm./m3), volume per 
cent chip damage and per cent weight in 
fines. Other graphically presented data in- 
clude length of chip versus thickness, chip- 
ping work, damage, and fines. A typical 
graph is shown in Figure 1, in.which chip 
damage is plotted versus per cent of mois- 
ture (EMaR = radial chips from pine from 
Southern Finland; EKoR = radial chips 
from birch wood from S. Finland; in all 
cases the length of chip was 25 mm, and 
the chipper was operated at slow speed). 
The photomicrographs in Figure 2 show 
damage in tangential chips in pine (A) and 
birch (B). Jakko O. Murto, Finnish Paper 
and Timber J. 31, No. 20, 361-370 (1949). 
(Original in Finnish; Summary in English; 
tables and graphs both in Finnish and in 
English.) 


Paraffin Sizing of Paper 


At the Goznak mill laboratories (U.S. 
S.R.) investigations have been- made on 
the preparation of “wax” emulsions, and 
with increasing demands for a high grade 
photocopying paper, “wax” sizing has 
aroused marked interest. Stable emulsions 
were obtained as follows: Stearin, contain- 
ing a mixture of palmitic and stearic acid 
(d. 0.85, m.p. 63-69 C.) was used as the 
emulsifier. Gelatin was introduced as a sta- 
bilizer (protective colloid) thus retarding 
the rate of flocculation. Borax was used to 
“saponify” the stearin. Thus 100 kilos of 
parafin, 20 kilos of stearin, 10 kilos of 
gelatin and 8 kilos of borax were used. 
Evidently the optimum concentration of the 
borax solution was 1% (although satis- 
factory emulsions could be produced with 


0.3 to 2.0% borax solutions). Stability ap- 
pears to depend on the pH of the system; 
the emulsion naturally coagulates in an acid 
medium. 

It was essential to maintain definite, fixed 
temperatures during the cooking, emullsifica- 
tion and dilution processes—especially dur- 
ing the latter. The cooked wax size must be 
cooled to the point of solidification of the 
paraffin prior to dilution with water, and 
the temperature of the water must be the 
same as that of the size at the instant of 
dilution. Temperature differences were 
shown to cause coagulation of the emulsion. 
A sketch is given of the process equipment 
used, and tabulated data are given on wax 
and rosin sizing of envelope, gasket, photo- 
copying, tabulating and high grade writing 
papers. A. I. Perelygipa, Bumazh. Prom. 24, 
No. 4, 16-19 (1949). (Through the Bull. 
Int. Paper Chem. 20. No. 3, 190) (Origi- 
nal in Russian; abstract in English). 


Aldehyde Formation During 
Fermentation of Sulphite 
Waste Liquor 


In the production of alcohol from sulphite 
waste liquor, an appreciable amount of 
acetaldehyde is formed and accumulates 
without being utilized. Normally, it is re- 
introduced into the fermentation vessels with 
the so-called “fore drops” (i.e. a forerun). 
Inasmuch as the alcohol yield is greatly 
decreased as a result of this aldehyde forma- 
tion, various methods were tried to curb its 
formation. Changes in temperature, acidity, 
or yeast concentration had no effect. On the 
other hand approximately 4% more alco- 
hol could be obtained provided the fore 
drops were added at the owtset of the fer- 
mentation process but not continudusly dur- 
ing the course of the fermentation. 

Tests showed that more than an average 
amount of the fore drops should be added 
when the waste liquor was unusually high in 
bisulphite. On the other hand it was found 
advisable to store the fore drops for future 
use, when the bisulphite content dropped 
below average. Jacobus Sundman. Finnish 
Paper Timber J. 31, No. 17, 309 (1949) 
(In Swedish with English summary). 


> DIAPHRAGM VALVES—Valves for concen- 
trated sulphuric acid feature the new L-1 
plastic diaphragms, and are claimed to be 
stickproof, leakproof, and drip-tight. Hills- 
McCanna Co., 3025 No. Western Ave., 
Chicago 18, Ill. 
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There's a Paisley Screntilic Adhesive tor Every PAPER BAG Job! 








AISLEY Scientific Research has developed a group of 
vastly improved paper bag adhesives. Now you can get, 
from this one, big, dependable source, a better glue, paste or 
cement for gin type of operation in the paper bag plant. 
Whether you apply, y by hand or by high speed machine . . re- 
gardless of the kind of papers or films to be bonded . . there’s 
a Paisley Scientific Adhesive designed to do each specific job 
quickly, efficiently, and at lowest cost. 
CHECK THIS LIST AGAINST YOUR NEEDS: 
1. Non-hygroscopic glues for salt and sugar bags. 
2. | tn greens glues for potato, produce and export shipment 
Ss 
3. oe a bottom pastes for waxed-glassine potato chip and 
otber 
4. iid Oe glues for moisture-proof cellophane 
ags. 
5. | Sage window adhesives for all kinds of transparent 


6. aiet seqm cones bottom pastes for bags used in millinery 
nd retail merchandising stores. TOP: POTDEVIN self-opening, squore, suger ond flour bag 
7 Clean machining resin emulsion adbesives for aspbalt-lam- : 
° inated and coated papers. machine with double wheel seam paste pot. 
Take full advantage of Paisley Scientific Adhesive Develop- BOTTOM: Self-opening, square, POTDEVIN grocery bog mo- 
ments. Mail the coupon below for our Adhesive Operation chine showing bottom paste sector. 
Data Sheet. Fill in and return it peomaay. Our skilled labor- 
atory staff will study your problem an recommend the ONE 
best adhesive for the operation. No cost or obligation. 


Gentlemen: Please send us, at once, your Adhesive Operation Data Sheet. 
We'll appreciate the assistance of your laboratory staff in making a scien- 
tific survey of our paper bag adhesive problems. 


FIRM BUYER 


a ee 


PAISLEY" 


OLE, 
MLA ¢ Miles OFZ 
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Straw Utilization in Western 





Europe's Pulp and Paper Industry 


(Continued from page 1203) 


The cost of production of straw pulp in 
Italy is less than the cost of production of 
chemical wood pulp because of the extreme- 
ly high cost of the limited supply of pulp- 
wood. The estimated costs of production of 
bleached straw pulp varies from $100 per 
metric ton to $125 per metric ton, depend- 
ing upon the process being used, the size of 
the mill, location of the mill, etc. The yield 
of bleached straw pulp varies from 36 per 
cent to 42 per cent, based on the dry weight 
of the straw. 

In spite of the lower cost of straw pulp, 
and the unlimited supplies of straw avail- 
able, it is not believed that much additional 
straw pulp mill capacity will be constructed 
until the consumption of paper per capita 
in Italy is increased and the overall produc- 
tion of paper is increased. This is due to 
the fact that the straw pulp produced by 
the Italian mills has been found to have 
somewhat limited use because of its slow 
drainage characteristics. Although it can be 
used in small percentage in almost all grades 
of paper, it can be used to good advantage 
in high percentages in only a few grades 
of paper such as glassine. As improvements 
are made in pulping and refining methods, 
it will, no doubt, be possible to increase the 
percentage of straw pulp which can be used 
to advantage. 

In addition to the straw chemical pulp 
produced, there is a considerable amount of 
straw board, corrugating paper and rough 
quality wrapping paper produced in Italy 
by a great number of extremely small fam- 
ily operated mills. All of the corrugating 
paper and straw board used in Italy is made 
in these small mills on cylinder machines, 
each producing small amounts from a few 
hundred pounds to two or three tons per 
day. There are about 100 such mills in 
Italy, all of which are very secretive about 
their production statistics, operating condi- 
tions, processes used, etc., so that it is dif- 
ficult to determine their total production. 
It has been estimated that production of 
straw board, corrugating paper and rough 
straw wrapping paper in these mills amounts 
to about 275 metric tons per day or 80,000 
metric tons per year. One mill was then 
under construction for production of straw- 
board and corrugating paper on a fourdrinier 
machine, which will be the first such mill 
in Italy. Although production at this mill 
will be far greater than that in any of the 
traditional family operated mills, it will 
amount to only 10 to 20 metric tons per 
day. Even though this is an extremely small 
operation as compared to U. S. standards, 
it is at least a beginning toward getting one 
segment of the industry away from ancient 
production methods. 

The most widespread use of straw pulp 
in Italy has been in the field of glassine 
paper. An excellent glassine paper can be 
produced from 100 per cent straw pulp at 
comparatively low cost. Several mills are 
now making glassine from straw and one 
modern paper machine is now on order 
from the U. S. for production of glassine 
and other papers from 100 per cent bleached 
straw pulp. 
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B. Straw Preparation and Cleaning 

Equipment 

All of the straw pulp mills in Italy use 
an elaborate straw preparation and cleaning 
system built before the war by the Max 
Grumbach Mechanical Factories in Freiberg, 
Germany. In this system the straw is first 
run continuously to straw cutters, each ca- 
pable of cutting about 80: metric tons of 
straw per day or enough to produce 30 tons 
of finished pulp. After passing through the 
cutters, the straw and fines drop into a 
hopper below, from which they are sucked 
through large pipes into the side of a cy- 
clone separator located at the top of the 
building. The loose fines and dust are 
sucked through a screen at the top of the 
cyclone and are blown on out through a 
water spray chamber and discharged as 
waste. The screen at the top of the cyclone 
separator is kept clean by means of a me- 
chanical brush. The accepted straw from 
this operation drops to the bottom of the 
separator and passes out through a rotat- 
ing seal so that the suction is not lost. It 
drops past a rotating thresher or beater 
which further loosens additional dirt and 
fines, and into the large end of a rotating 
conical shaped screen containing round holes 
of about 1.5 millimeters diameter. The fines 
and heavy dirt of small particle size pass 
through the screen and are discarded. Ac- 
cepted stock is then passed over a horizontal 
shaker screen on which the nodes and grain 
are removed. This screen has holes of about 
4 to 5 millimeters in diameter. The nodes 
and grain, which are heavier than the straw 
fiber, go through the screen, then pass 
through a grain separating device in which 
the grain is recovered. The clean accepted 
straw is then conveyed. to storage bins for 
use in the pulp mill. 

The Cellulose Development Corp. at 9, 
Anselyn Road, Middlesex, England, has 
taken over the Max Grumbach patents since 
the war and has been manufacturing the 
straw preparation equipment described 
above. They have made many improvements 
in design so that former operational diffi- 
culties have been eliminated. 


C. The Monosulphite Process for Production 

of Straw Pulp 

The monosulphite process is the most 
commonly used process being used in Italy 
for the production of straw pulp. There are 
at least seven mills which produce straw 
pulp by this process using about 10 per 
cent sodium sulphide and 5 per cent sodium 
hydroxide based on the bone-dry weight of 
the straw. These mills are as follows: 


1. Cartiere Burgo at The Ferrara and 
Romagnano Mills 
. Cartiera Fedrigoni at Verone 
. Cartiere Sterzi at Varese 
. Cartiere Bosso at Turin 
. Cariera Italiana at Serrevale 
. Cartiera Donzelli at Toscolano 
. Cartiere Pigna at Alizano Lombardo 
It was claimed by most men in the in- 
dustry that the monosulphite process pro- 
duces better pulp than the Pomilio process 
as it is now being used in Italy. However, 


SAVY AWN 


recent improvements in the Pomilio process 
and the equipment used, which has not yet 
been incorporated in the Italian plants, will 
no doubt result in production of bleached 
straw pulp of quality at least equal to that 
produced by the monosulphite process. Rep- 
resentatives of the Cartiere Burgo Company, 
largest producer of monosulphite straw pulp 
in Italy, were emphatic regarding the ad- 
vantages of this process as compared to the 
caustic-chlorine or Pomilio process. They 
claimed that the yield of bleached pulp by 
the monosulphite process was about 40-42 
per cent as compared to a yield of 36-38 per 
cent by the Pomilio process, and that the 
pulp produced by their process was far 
superior in quality to the Pomilio straw 
pulp. However, this comparison was based 
on present production methods of the Po- 
milio mill in Chieti which are expected to 
be greatly improved and it is believed that 
excellent bleached straw pulp can be pro- 
duced by either of these processes. 


The Ferrara monosulphite straw pulp 
mill was visited and a rather good picture of 
this process in operation was obtained. The 
mill was originally built under Mussolini's 
broad self-sufficiency program. It is beauti- 
fully laid out with smooth flowing engineer- 
ing lines, plentiful space and ideal working 
conditions. Cartiere Burgo purchased the 
mill after the war and production is now 
20-25 metric tons per day of high quality 
bleached and unbleached straw pulp. Most 
of this pulp is used by various Burgo mills 
although some of it is exported to South 
America and to other countries of Europe. 
Production was started in 1948 after re- 
habilitation of the partially destroyed mill. 


All of the straw for the mill is obtained 
from the surrounding area and is delivered 
to the mill in clean bales at a cost of about 
$13.00 per metric ton. The straw is pre- 
pared for cooking in the Max Grumbach 
system described in paragraph II-B above 
and the accepted dry straw is stored above 
the rotary globe digesters. 


Dry straw is moved from storage bins to 
the digesters by means of screw conveyors 
and the cooking chemical solution is added 
to the straw in a mixing chamber before the 
straw reaches the digesters. This method of 
addition of chemicals provides for thorough 
mixing of chemical with the straw and al- 
lows complete filling of the digesters in one 
fill. They use 10 per cent sodium sulphite 
and 5 per cent sodium hydroxide based on 
the dry weight of the straw. The straw is 
cooked for about 8 hours at 160 C. At the 
completion of the cook, the straw is dumped 
from the digesters, conveyed to washers, 
then over screens, rifflers, centrifugal sepa- 
rators and thickeners. In all of these opera- 
tions more and more of the fines are either 
dissolved or washed away leaving good fi- 
brous pulp. 


The unbleached pulp is bleached with 
hypochlorite in Hollanders in a one stage 
bleaching operation. Consumption of avail- 
able chlorine is about 5 per cent to 5.2 per 
cent based on the dry weight of the un- 
bleached pulp. The bleached pulp is washed, 
then made into wet laps on a pulp forming 
machine. They have not yet considered a 
multiple-stage bleaching operation because 
the results have been extremely good with 
the one stage operation. However, it is 
believed that the multiple-stage process 
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/ GZ Lamachines 


SERVE THE PAPER MACHINES AND FINISHING ROOMS 


or Mmist-MelactolM \tuiiielacMaill| 


OXFORD PAPER COMPANY 


OVER THE YEARS 16 Camachines (winders, slitters, rewinders and 
automatic web tension machines) have been installed at the wind- 
ing end of paper machines and in the finishing rooms at Oxford’s 
Rumford (Me.) mill, largest operation of its kind in the world. 


Now, Camachines are chosen again to play an important part in the 


bulletin to be published describ- 
ing and illustrating the sensa- 
tional new engineering values 
which are being built into the 
fast new Camachine mill type 


expansion program at Rumford. Again and again — where quality 


standards are highest you'll always find Camachines. 
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winders. Write for yourfreecopy 


es 
of “Mile-a-Minute”, today! LaomacHes FOR FAST, TOP QUALITY ROLL PRADUETION 


— 


CAMERON MACHINE COMPANY - 61 POPLAR STREET - BROOKLYN 2, N.Y. Sunt lhe wotld QVET 
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THE LEWELLEN AUTOMATIC CALIPER CONTROL 
paper board mills 


OVER 100 MODERN PAPER MILLS DEPEND ON 
THIS LEWELLEN CONTROL TO MAINTAIN UNI- 
FORM CALIPER. Twenty-seven years of continuous serv- 
ice! That’s exactly the score for a number of Lewellen 
Automatic Controls in paper mills the country over. 
They operate at any machine speed. They AUTOMAT- 
ICALLY CORRECT ANY VARIATIONS IN CALI- 
PER due to changes in stock consistency, machine speeds, 
screen stoppage, or any other cause. They are installed 
without interrupting production under supervision of 
Lewellen engineers. 


This Lewellen Automatic Caliper is the heart of the Lewellen Auto- 
matic Thickness Control. It operates successfully on board thicknesses 
of from .010” to 1.375". . . By the makers of the famous Lewel- 
len Variable-Speed Transmission and Variable-Speed Motor Pulley. 


Phone, wire or write 
LEWELLEN 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
COLUMBUS, IND. 





would further improve the quality of the 
pulp. 

The yield of bleached pulp obtained is 
approximately 42 per cent based on the 
dry weight of the straw received. They get 
an initial yield of unbleached straw, before 
screening and washing, of about 56 per cent 
but after these processes, in which addi- 
tional fines are removed, followed by bleach- 
ing, the final yield is reduced to 42 per cent. 
This is in contrast to yields of 50 per cent 
which have been obtained in laboratory 
operations in both the United States and 
Italy. 


Thus far none of the mills in Italy have 
been successful in obtaining a good pulp 
when using the neutral monosulphite proc- 
ess developed at the Peoria Regional Lab- 
oratory in the U. S. In this process sodium 
sulphite and soda ash are used without the 
addition of caustic soda. These Italian mills 
claim that the process has not been satis- 
factory unless they used about 5 per cent 
caustic soda. However, experiments along 
this line are in progress. They are also 
considering experiments toward use of soda 
ash and lime in the digesters instead of 
caustic soda. By this method, the NaOH 
would be formed in the digester by reaction 
of soda ash and lime. 


D. The Pomilio Process for Production of 
Straw Pulp 


There are two comparatively large mills 
in Italy which use the continuous Pomilio 
process for production of bleached straw 
pulp. Both of these mills were constructed 
under Mussolini’s self-sufficiency program 
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and both of them are owned by the Italian 
government at the present time. 

The Pomilio process is one which can be 
used to good advantage only under certain 
conditions. Since it depends for its chem- 
icals upon the electrolysis of salt to form 
caustic soda and chlorine, the plant must 
be located near a source of cheap salt and 
cheap power. In addition, as all other pulp 
mills, it must be located near a source of 
fibrous raw materials and plentiful water for 
both manufacture of the pulp and disposal 
of waste liquor. The Pomilio mills were 
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Cancer is curable if discovered early and treated properly 
AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY, INC. 


built in Italy because their locations offered 
all of these conditions at the time. However, 
because of the greatly increased demands 
for power in Italy, its cost has increased to 
the point where it presents a great problem 
to these mills in their effort to produce a 
low cost pulp. 

The Pomilio process is based on the use 
of caustic soda and gaseous chlorine in the 
proportion in which these chemicals are 
produced from salt brine in an electrolytic 
plant. Thus in locations where cheap salt 
and cheap power are available the chemical 
costs are extremely low. 

One of these straw pulp mills, Cellulose 
D'Italia S.pA. “Celdit’” at Chieti was vis- 
ited and all operations were observed. This 
mill was constructed in 1939 and went into 
operation in 1940 with a capacity to pro- 
duce approximately 60 metric tons per day 
of bleached straw pulp. Operations were 
discontinued in 1943 and were resumed 
again in 1948. However, the plant has not 
yet reached capacity production because of 
the lack of market for the rather high cost 
pulp produced. 

Straw is obtained from the surrounding 
area and is prepared in the Max Grumbach 
system as described in Paragraph II-B. The 
clean accepted straw is then conveyed to 
storage for use in the process. From storage 
the straw is conveyed by bucket elevators 
to enter the process through which it passes 
on a completely continuous basis. It passes 
through a mixing chamber where it is soaked 
and mixed with caustic soda solution of 
about 214 per cent concentration so that it 
absorbs an amount of chemical equivalent 
to about 9 per cent caustic based on the dry 
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No single type of dryer fele will meet the needs 
of all mills. But HOOPERWOOD “Canvas En- 
gineering” has the answer to that problem—a 
specific HOOPERWOOD Dryer Felt for each 
requirement. 

If it is a rugged, heavy felt you need for fine 
finish in normal production or a light- 
weight, extra-porous felt for faster drying . . . 
or an Asbestos Felt to withstand advanced tem- 
peratures in high speed production of Kraft and 
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HOOPERWOOD 


other heavy papers— there isa HOOPERWOOD 
felt to fit your need. 

Mill Superintendents find this service invalu- 
able in suiting the particular requirements of 
their mill—even down to each machine position 
if desired. 

Make your next felt right—specify 
HOOPERWOOD. 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS CO. 
New Yok PHILADELPHIA Chicago 
Mills: WOODBERRY, BALTIMORE, MD. 












DRYER FELTS 
COTTON AND ASBESTOS 
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weight of the straw. From this mixing 
chamber, the wet straw enters the top of 
very narrow and extremely deep, elliptical- 
shaped caustic reaction towers. It takes the 
straw approximately 3 hours to pass to the 
bottom of these towers and the temperature 
is maintained by means of direct steam at 
about 98 C. The partially cooked straw is 
removed continuously from the bottom of 
these towers and conveyed to a washer and 
on to a press in which it is dewatered to 
about 30 per cent bone dry consistency. From 
the press it is conveyed by bucket conveyors 
to the top of the building again for the 
second stage involving gaseous chlorination. 

It passes through conical defibrators 
which open it or fluff it so that large sur- 
face area is exposed, after which it enters 
the top of the long, elliptical-shaped chlorine 
reaction towers. Gaseous chlorine is added 
at a point about 20 feet down from the top 
of the towers so that all chlorine is ab- 
sorbed by the straw and there is absolutely 
no escape of chlorine gas out of the top 
of the towers. About 514 per cent chlorine 
is added to the straw, based on its bone dry 
weight. They attempt to keep the chlorine 
tower as cold as possible and keep the straw 
at about 30 per cent bone dry so as to have 
sufficient water to absorb the hydrochloric 
acid formed in the process. If more water 
is added it results in a sort of paste so that 
chlorine gas cannot penetrate well. It takes 
approximately 21 hours for the straw to 
‘ pass from top to bottom of the chlorine re- 
action towers. 

For a production capacity of 60 metric 
tons per day, they have three pairs of caystic 
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towers and three pairs of chlorine towers. 

As the fully cooked pulp reaches the bot- 
tom of the chlorine reaction towers, water 
is added in an agitation chamber and the 
pulp flows out continuously into a washer. 
From this washer, it is given a weak caustic 
extraction treatment in 0.4 per cent caustic 
solution in a large Bellmer type reaction 
tower, entering the.bottom and overflowing 
at the top. It is then washed again, run over 
two sets of screens, thickened and stored in 
an unbleached pulp storage chest. 

The unbleached pulp is drawn to a con- 
tinuous bleaching process in which it is 
chlorinated in a Bellmer, washed and run 
through a final sodium hypochlorite stage. 
The bleached pulp is again washed, run over 
a vibrating screen, through riffles, centrifu- 
gal screens, vortraps and thickeners to a 
bleached pulp storage chest from which it 
is drawn to the pulp forming machine. 

The Cellulose Development Corporation 
in England has taken over the Pomilio pat- 
ents and has made vast improvements in 
this process and the equipment used. Activ- 
ities of this company are described in Sec- 
tion VIII of this report. They have decreased 
the number of steps in the process and the 
length of reaction time in both caustic tower 
and chlorine tower and have simplified the 
process so as to improve its efficiency and 
decrease the costs of production. 


E. The Marsoni Process for Production of 
Pulp from Straw 
The Marsoni mill at Villorba produces 
straw pulp and converts it into glassine pa- 


per in a completely integrated operation. It 


was the first mill in Italy to use straw for 
pulp and paper. They use a cold caustic 
process which requires a period of about 15 
days to complete the reaction, thus requiring 
huge storage capacity. Because of this slow, 
mild process, however, the pulp is superior 
in quality and yield to the straw pulp pro- 
duced by the more rapid processes, and the 
company has an excellent demand for all 
of its glassine paper produced from the 
pulp. 

After preparing the straw in the usual 
manner, it is conveyed on a continuous 
basis through a mixing chamber where 
caustic soda solution is added in an amount 
equivalent to about 10 per cent caustic on the 
basis of the dry weight of the straw. The wet 
straw is carried by a long screw conveyor, 
during which time the caustic solution is 
almost completely absorbed by the straw, 
to large concrete chests in which the diges- 
tion process takes place. The straw, thus 
treated, is allowed to stand in these tanks 
without agitation or heating for a period of 
approximately 15 days. It is then washed. 
out of the bottom of the tanks by means of 
high pressure water hose, conveyed to wash- 
ers, then screened, run through rifflers and 
thickened in the usual manner. 

Some of this pulp is used in the un- 
bleached form for production of high qual- 
ity glassine paper of various colors. Part 
of the pulp is bleached in a one stage hypo- 
chlorite process and the bleached pulp is 
used for glassine either alone or in combina- 
tion with bleached sulphite wood pulp. It is 
particularly suitable for glassine paper be- 
cause of the high hemicellulose content re- 
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sulting from the extremely mild digestion 
process. 

In addition to producing the highest qual- 
ity straw pulp, this mill has the lowest costs 
per ton of pulp of any of the Italian straw 
pulp mills. 


F. Production of Rayon Pulp from Arundo 

Donax Cane 

The Snia Viscosa Company, largest Italian 
manufacturer of rayon in Italy, produce 
about 35 metric tons of high quality rayon 
pulp per day from Arundo Donax cane. 
The cane is grown by the company on its 
own farms. 

Processing this cane involves an extremely 
interesting operation. The cane is first run 
through a special type chipper, similar to 
the straw cutters used in the straw pulp 
mills, where it is cut to lengths of about 
3%, of an inch. These chips are conveyed 
from storage to large diffusers in which the 
sugar is extracted from the cane with water 
at about 100 C. The extract from this proc- 
ess is run to storage tanks from which it 
is drawn into large fermentation tanks, 
where the sugar content is converted into 
ethyl alcohol. At the completion of the 
fermentation reaction, the solution is put 
* through a distillation process whereby com- 
mercial alcohol is obtained. The cane con- 
tains 14 per cent sugars, and as much as 
230 liters of alcohol are obtained per ton 
of pulp produced, 

The extracted chips are removed from 
the diffusers and conveyed to storage bins 
above the digesters. These chips are first 
cooked by the calcium bisulphite process 
in large stationary digesters from which the 
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pulp is blown into blow-pits and washed. 
From the washers this partially cooked cane 
is conveyed to storage bins from which it is 
drawn to a second set of digesters where 
it is given a mild soda cook. From these the 
completely cooked cane pulp is blown to 
blow-pits, run over knotter screens, wash- 
ers, rifflers, centrifugal screens, flat screens 
and thickeners. The unbleached pulp is 
bleached in a multi-stage bleaching process. 
It is first chlorinated, then washed and run 
through a 10 per cent caustic extraction 
stage, washed again and given a hypo- 
chlorite bleach. After a final washing it goes 
to stock chests from which it is drawn and 
run onto a fourdrinier type pulp forming 
machine and made into sheets about 80 per 
cent bone dry for use in the rayon mills. 
The yield on the basis of the dry extracted 
cane is about 36 per cent of bleached rayon 
pulp. , 


lll.—Developments in Western Germany 

At the present time, there is only one 
mill in the Bizone which produces bleached 
straw pulp. This is the J. W. Zanders Com- 
pany which produces about 400 tons of 
bleached straw pulp per month for use in 
its own specialty papers. In addition, in the 
French Zone, the Rheinduerkeim mill pro- 
duces about 1500 tons of bleached straw 
pulp per month for use in paper. One other 
mill in the Bizone is in the process of 
installing equipment for production of 
bleached straw pulp and will begin pro- 
duction in the near future. There are also 
several board mills which use straw for 
corrugating paper and other rough grades 
of board but the total production of these 





mills amounts to only about 3,900 metric 
tons per month or 41,000 tons per year. 
This situation is in contrast to that which 
existed before the war when there were 17 
mills producing straw pulp. of which 12 
mills produced bleached pulp. This pulp 
was used extensively throughout the Ger- 
man paper industry, total production 
amounting to 100,000 metric tons per year. 
Most of these mills were in the Russian- 
occupied areas where straw was plentiful 
and was available to the mills at low cost. 


At the present time, even though there 
is a large quantity of straw grown in West- 
ern Germany, it is almost all used for other 
purposes and there is very little available 
for use by the pulp and paper industry. As 
a result, most of the straw, which is used, 
must be imported from neighboring coun- 
tries such as Holland, Denmark, and Italy. 
Because of this fact, it is not believed that 
there will be any greatly expanded use of 
straw in the pulp and paper industry of 
Western Germany in the near future. 

The mills which do produce bleached 
straw pulp prepare the straw in the Max 
Grumbach straw preparation system in a 
similar manner to that used in the Italian 
mills. They cook the straw in rotary globe 
digesters with caustic soda alone. They use 
about 12 per cent caustic soda and cook for 
5 hours at 160 C. The yield of bleached 
straw pulp is about 40 per cent based on 
the bone dry weight of the straw. The un- 
bleached straw pulp is washed and sent to 
the bleach plant without preliminary screen- 
ing. It is bleached in a one-stage hypo- 
chlorite bleaching process, then run onto a 
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pulp forming machine and made into wet 
laps for later use in the paper mill. 

As in the case of other pulp mills in 
Germany, the facilities for screening and 
cleaning the straw pulp were entirely in- 
adequate to produce a clean pulp of high 
quality. It is believed that both the qual- 
ity of this pulp and the methods of produc- 
tion could be improved upon greatly. 


IV.—Developments in the Netherlands 
A. Availability and Collection of Straw 

There are large quantities of cereal straw 
available annually in the Netherlands. Only 
a small proportion of this straw is used by 
the pulp and paper industry and the re- 
mainder is used on the farms or is destroyed. 
The collection problem involves no diffi- 
culties and the straw is delivered right to 
the strawboard mills by the farmers. There 
are very few combines in use in the Nether- 
lands and the threshing season lasts from 
August until March. Threshers normally 
are taken from one farm to another where 
they thrash the grain, then bale the straw 
at the same location. These bales are then 
stored by the farmers and delivered to the 
mills throughout the year as needed. 

It has not been found necessary to add 
any preservative to the straw in storage 
since it seems to have a natural resistance 
to decay. Large quantities are stored in sheds 
with covers, although a large proportion is 
merely stored outside in large stacks of 
bales. 

Straw production per acre in the Nether- 
lands is almost twice that in the U. S. They 
harvest about 1.7 metric tons of straw per 
acre of ground. 

So long as the price paid to the farmers 
is reasonable, there appears to be no fear 
of a straw shortage. In fact, there is now 
an oversupply of straw available which 
would allow for an expansion of production 
of pulp, paper and board from straw if mar- 
kets existed for the products. The normal 
price of straw delivered to the board mills 
is $8.00 to $10.00 per metric ton. This price 
varies considerably depending upon the 
cereal crop and during 1947 it was as high 
as $18.00 per ton because of the poor grain 
crop. During this period the hay crop was 
also poor, so the farmers had to use a high 
percentage of the straw for cattle food and 
as a result the price of straw was very high. 
Such a situation occurs very rarely, how- 


ever, and the price is usually about $8.00 
to $10.00 per metric ton, or less. 


B. Netherlands Experimental Station for 

Utilization of Straw, at Groningen 

This Experimental Station was founded 
in 1939 for the purpose of finding addi- 
tional uses for the abundant supply of straw. 
The price of straw had fallen, at this time, 
to as low as $2.50 per metric ton from a 
normal price of $8.00 per ton. It was felt 
by the government and by the straw pro- 
ducers that by finding additional uses for 
straw, it would be possible to stabilize the 
price at a higher level so that the farmers 
could realize a fair return for its sale. 

E. L. Ritman directed this Experimental 
Station from its beginning until his recent 
acceptance of a position in a new straw 
wallboard mill. This mill was established on 
the basis of the work done by Mr. Ritman 
and his co-workers at the Experimental Sta- 
tion. At the present time, the Experimental 
Station is being directed by Dr. F. M. 
Muller. The writer had extensive discussions 
with Dr. Muller and his assistant, K. R. 
Bes, regarding the work being done there 
and in the entire straw pulp and board in- 
dustry. Much of the information contained 
in this report was obtained from these men 
and from Mr. Ritman himself. 

The Station is jointly supported by the 
Netherlands -government and by the straw- 
board industry. All of the work is done 
for the industry as a whole. The work was 
begun by making a fundamental investiga- 
tion of the characteristics of the various 
types of straw grown in the Netherlands. 
Studies were made of the chemical and 
physical properties of these straws, their 
suitability for pulp production, the suita- 
bility of various cooking processes for pro- 
duction of pulp from straw, etc. 

In investigation of the various types of 
straw it was found that rye straw grown 
on light sandy soil was the most suitable 
straw for production of high quality pulp. 
The average fiber length was longer and 
there was a higher percentage of fibers with 
length above 1.4 millimeters than was found 
in other straws. In addition, this rye straw 
contained a lower silica content than other 
straws. Thus, in later work, the use of rye 
straw has been emphasized. 

After the chemical and morphological in- 
vestigations had resulted in conclusive find- 





ings, emphasis was switched more to finding 
commercial uses for the straw. 

One of the possible uses appeared to be 
in the field of insulation board and hard 
board for construction purposes. Extensive 
experimental work was carried out by Mr. 
Ritman in this field before the war, includ- 
ing pilot plant work in the Asplund De- 
fibrator Laboratories in Sweden. On the 
basis of this work, plans were made for 
construction of a wallboard mill in the 
center of the straw producing area in 
Northern Holland. However, before con- 
struction got under way, Holland was occu- 
pied by the Germans and the project had to 
be postponed until after the war. As soon 
as Holland was liberated this project was 
revived and a straw wallboard mill was 
completed in 1948. This plant is now in 
full operation, with Mr. Ritman acting as 
technical director, producing both insula- 
tion board and hard board. The mill was 
visited by the writer and is described more 
completely in paragraph C of this report. 

Since construction of additional commer- 
cial plants for utilization of straw had to 
be suspended during the war, the Experi- 
mental Station concentrated on experimental 
and development work toward production 
of other pulp and paper products from straw. 

One of these projects, which is still in 
progress, was the development of a process 
for continuous production of a straw pulp 
suitable for newsprint. The idea was to use 
Asplund defibrated straw as a fibrous raw 
material and cheap chemicals as the chem- 
ical raw material. They use the monosulphite 
cooking process and prepare the cooking 
chemicals from salt, sulphur and lime in the 
following process: 


(1) Ca — ion exchanger + sea water = 
2 Na — ion exchanger + Ca rich sea 
water 


(2) 2 Na — ion exchanger + Ca(HSOs): 
= Ca — ion exchanger + 2 NaHSO; 


(3) 2 NaHSO; + Ca(OH): = Na2SO; + 
CaSO; 


(4) CaSO; + SO. + H:O = Ca(HSOs): 


The experimental equipment is set up for 
continuous cooking of the defibrated pulp 
to produce a bleachable straw pulp. The 
defibrated pulp is put into a chemical so- 
lution containing 12 per cent sodium sul- 
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Rex Belt Conveyor Idlers in these two wood chip 
conveyors assure a steady maximum flow of 
material from chippers to digesters. Conveyor 
at left employs 24-inch Rex Troughing Idlers; at 
right 30-inch Rex Troughing Idlers. 


Rex Idlers make money for you! 


Whether you’re handling wood chips or refuse, Rex Belt 
Conveyor Idlers make money for you. How? 


First, the basic design of these long-lasting idlers prac- 
tically eliminates power consumption, and the well-bal- 
anced roll units are exceptionally easy on the belt. 


Second, the Rex triple labyrinth grease seal keeps grease 
in . . . dust oyt, and assures almost indefinite life to the 
extra Capacity tapered roller bearings. 


Third, each idler roll is a sturdy unit in itself, remov- 
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Fourth, the rugged, durable construction of the rolls 
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Rex Return Idlers 


Many other types of Rex Idlers are also 
available as well as a complete line of 
pulp mill chains, puipw and refuse 


conveyors, white water recovery equip- 
ment, process and waste screening equip- 
ment. 





For the complete story on these money-making 
idlers, mail the coupon at the right. 
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phite and 114 per cent caustic soda on the 
basis of the dry straw. The concentration 
of the solution is about 1 per cent sodium 
sulphite and 0.1 per cent NaOH so that 
the liquor ratio is about 15 parts cooking 
liquor to 1 part straw. This mixture is 
forced slowly through a long reaction tube 
at 160 C to 170 C so that the reaction time 
is about two hours. The cooked straw is 
then washed and screened on a high fre- 
quency vibrating screen with 200 mesh wire 
to remove the fines. The straw pulp is then 
ready for bleaching or may be used in the 
unbleached form as part of the furnish for 
newsprint. 

They have also done extensive work on 
the production of high quality unbleached 
straw pulp for use in board packaging. They 
used the soda process for this work and re- 
moved the fines to obtain greater strength. 
By using this screened pulp it was possible 
to use as much as 2 parts straw pulp to 
one part unbleached Kraft pulp and yet 
obtain strength almost equivalent to 100 
per cent unbleached kraft board. 

In both of these pulping processes, the 
amount of fines removed amounted to about 
10-20 per cent of the dry weight of the 
straw. Even though a considerable amount 
of undesirable material is removed in the 
process of cleaning the dry straw and re- 
moval of nodes, there is still a large amount 
of fine material attached to the inner wall 
of the straw stock. This material has no 
fibrous properties and if left in the pulp 
will cause the pulp to drain very slowly on 
the paper machine and will result in lower 
strength of the finished paper or board. 
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It was felt that if these fines were to be 
removed thus, decreasing the yield of the 
pulp, some use should be found for them. 
In conducting experiments along this line 
the possibility of using this fine material as 
cattle food appeared to be very promising. 
Since the fines have gone through the di- 
gestion process before removal from the 
pulp, most of the lignin has been removed 
so they have a high carbohydrate content. 
The Experimental Station has been working 
on this problem and if the fines can be used 
for cattle food, this development may prove 
to be highly important to both the straw- 
board mills and the cattle raisers. At the 
present time the strawboard mills leave the 
fines in their finished board in an attempt to 
get as high a yield as possible. As a result, 
the quality of the board is poor and the 
production process is slowed greatly. If a 
profitable use can be found for the fines, the 
mills could remove them at comparatively 
low cost and at the same time they could 
improve their product quality and improve 
their operating efficiency. However, fines 
from straw pulp produced from the lime 
process are not suitable for cattle feed be- 
cause of the much higher lignin content as 
compared with fines from the monosulphite 
or soda process. 

The Experimental Station has done some 
work on the production of bleached straw 
pulp for fine papers but this work is still 
in its infancy at the present time. 

They have done very little research and 
development work on the conventional 
strawboard process. However, due to the 
present difficulties of the strawboard in- 





dustry, which is now producing at only 50 
per cent of capacity, they expect to carry 
out work in this field on a more extensive 
basis in the future. 


C. Noozdelyke Industrie Vooz Vezelvez Werk- 
ing (Northern Industry for Wallboard 
Production) at Kmypslaan, Hogezand, 
Holland 


As mentioned in, paragraph B above, this 
mill was constructed on the basis of experi- 
mental work done by Mr. Ritman at the 
Netherlands Experimental Station for Utili- 
zation of Straw. The mill was designed in 
co-operation with the Asplund Defibrator 
Company in Sweden and almost all of the 
equipment is of Swedish manufacture. They 
have one fourdrinier type machine for pro- 
duction of about 25 metric tons of insulat- 
ing board per day and one complete ma- 
chine with hydraulic press and heat treating 
plant for production of about 32 metric 
tons of hard board per day. 

From the time this mill got into operation 
in 1948, it has experienced a series of seri- 
ous difficulties, although it was at almost 
full production at the time of the author's 
visit. 

The baled straw is first run through a 
cutting machine from which the cut straw 
is drawn through a cyclone to remove loose 
fines and then through a rotating screen to 
remove heavy dirt. It is then taken to a 
straw storage bin from which it is drawn 
continuously into the process. It is wet to 
some extent with water and conveyed to the 
feeders of the Asplund defibrators. Their 
first serious problem involved working out 
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BOOST THE PLAN that boosts everybodys security! 


Everybody who invests in U. S. 
Savings Bonds gains security for 
himself—and contributes to the secur- 
ity of everybody else. When you pro- 
mote sales of Bonds through the 
Payroll Savings Plan in your com- 
pany, you promote not only the 
security of your employees but the 
security of your company... your 
own security. 

Sound like an idealistic econo- 
mist’s theory? The managements of 
more than 20,000 companies are 
proving it in practice. 


Employees who get Savings Bonds 


regularly through Payroll Savings 
are building a sizable fund for their 
future needs. (As you know, at ten 
years these bonds return $4 for $3.) 
Whenever each worker gazes at his 
accumulation of Bonds, he realizes 
he’s made a profit on his job. More- 
over, he’s aware he has a share in 
his country. He becomes increas- 
ingly resistant to any influences 
which might undermine our way 


of life. 
Because he feels more secure, he 


quite naturally is also steadier and 
more efficient in his work. 


The Bond program is a powerful 
force in leveling-off boom and bust 
peaks and valleys. Bond sales spread 
the national debt. What’s more, the 
billions of dollars in Bonds add up 
to a tremendous backlog of purchas- 
ing power—a boost for your future 
business. 


It’s easy to push Payroll Savings 
in your company with the help of 
your State Director, U. S. Treasury 
Department, Savings Bonds Divi- 
sion. Call him, or write the Savings 
Bonds Division, Treasury Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C. 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 


THE PAPER INDUSTRY 


©) 


This is an official U.S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of the Treasury Department and The Advertising Council. 
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Get the Answers 
with 
FEDERAL 
GAGES 


Federal Bench-Type and Port- 
able Gages are designed to 
meet the specific measuring re- 
quirements of your industry. 
They’re built rugged to with- 
stand day-by-day handling. 
Furnished, if required, with 
weights and anvil diameters to 
meet society standards. Many 
other types available. Write for 
catalog. Federal Products 
Corp., 1146A Eddy St., Prov- 
idence 1, R. I. 





BENCH-TYPE, MODEL 57-B1 


Graduated .001”, range 
1.000”, Throat depth 27/4". 


















PORTABLE, MODEL 22P 
Graduated .001”, range 
.500”, Throat depth 2”. 


FEDERAL 








since 1903- 


LINDSAY FOURDRINIER 
AND CYLINDER WIRES 
FOR PAPER MAKING.. 
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THE LINDSAY WIRE WEAVING COMPANY 
14001-14299 ASPINWALL AVENUE, CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 
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a method of feeding these defibrators in a 
satisfactory manner. This resulted from the 
fact that the defibrators installed were small 
in size and had small inlets through which 
the straw had to pass. The large particles of 
straw gradually plugged up in these open- 
ings and did not feed satisfactorily. Since 
the openings could not be enlarged on these 
particular machines, the only solution was 
to reduce the particle size of the straw. In 
co-operation with the manufacturer of the 
defibrator, a satisfactory method of feeding 
was finally worked out. 

Mr. Ritman feels that this entire process 
of straw preparation and feeding can be im- 
proved greatly. He hopes to be able to in- 
stall a “Hydrapulper’ or “Pulpmaster’’ in 
which he can both break up the straw into 
finer particles and clean the heavy dirt out 
at the same time. By using this process it 
may be possible to discard the equipment 
for cleaning the straw in the dry state. The 
fine material, when necessary, can be re- 
moved on screens and the semipulp can be 
dewatered and fed to the Asplund defibrator 
much more efficiently and with less trouble 
than under the present system. This method 
is similar to that being used by the Celotex 
Corp. in the U. S. for production of wall- 
board from sugar cane bagasse. 

After solving this feeding problem, many 
other problems also arose, one of which 
was from poor workmanship in the con- 
struction of the board machines themselves, 
resulting in frequent breakdowns and im- 
proper functioning. They also had difficul- 
ties in producing a board of sufficiently high 
quality to compete on the market. This re- 
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sulted from the tremendous improvements 
in wallboard quality which had taken place 
between the time of the original experi- 
mental work and the time of construction 
of the mill. However, most of these operat- 
ing difficulties have been overcome gradu- 
ally and the mill is now able to sell its 
total production on the domestic market. 

It was found that the wallboard could 
not be produced from straw alone but that 
either wastepaper or mechanical pulp had 
to be added to act as a sort of binder for 
the straw. The fine material in the straw 
did not serve in this capacity and seemed 
to add no strength to the board but instead 
merely served to slow the drainage of the 
stock on the wire. Thus as much of the 
original fines are removed as possible from 
the dry straw. They now add 20 per cent 
mechanical pulp to the straw furnish to 
give the necessary binding strength. 

After the straw leaves the Asplund de- 
fibrators, it is passed through continuous 
beaters of Swedish design. The beaters have 
stone rolls and stone bedplates. This furnish 
then goes to stock chests and is drawn from 
these chests and blended with the mechani- 
cal pulp before going to the board machine. 

The board forming machines are of the 
fourdrinier type with wire sections which 
slope upward. At a point just before the 
first suction box, a mixture of groundwood 
with a small percentage of clay is added to 
the surface of the insulating board. This 
gives a lighter-colored and smoother sur- 
face which is more suitable for interior use 
than the plain wallboard. After going 
through the presses, the wallboard is dried 
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in tunnel dryers in the conventional man- 
ner and cut into the desired sizes. 

The hardboard machine is similar to the 
insulating board machine although of only 
half the width. It was found that it was 
necessary to add plastic resins to the furnish 
in order to get a board of satisfactory qual- 
ity for the hardboard market. They further 
found that it was necessary to add a heat- 
treating system in order to set these resins 
after the hydraulic pressing. They normally 
use water soluble phenolic resins which are 
fed to the stock on a continuous basis 
through a metering system. After this board 
leaves the tunnel dryers it is placed in a 
huge hydraulic press and pressed for the 
required length of time on a batch basis. 
After removal from the press, the pieces of 
board are mechanically transferred individu- 
ally to the heat-treating chamber. The board 
passes through this chamber slowly and on 
a continuous basis. As it leaves the heated 
chamber it passes through a humidifying 
section and from the end of this chamber 
the individual boards are removed auto- 
matically and transported to the finishing 
room. 


D. Strawboard Mills—General 


The strawboard industry constitutes the 
largest segment of the Netherlands pulp and 
paper industry. It is also confronted with a 
greater number of problems than any other 
part of the industry, and probably has great- 
er need of assistance, especially technical 
assistance for improvements in quality of 
products and methods of operations. 

There are 19 strawboard mills in the 














Netherlands with a total production ca- 
pacity of about 350,000 tons per year. How- 
ever, at the time of the visit, because of 
lack of markets these mills were operating 
at about 50 per cent of capacity although 
adequate raw material was available for full 
operation. A high percentage of this pro- 
duction was formerly exported, mainly to 
the United Kingdom. However, due to the 
desire of the U. K. for higher quality board 
and to its own increased production of 
board from wastepaper, this market has been 
reduced drastically in recent months thus 
forcing these board mills to curtail their 
operations. 

Eleven of the strawboard mills are co- 
operative mills owned by the farmers who 
furnish the straw. Each of these mills has 
about 25 farmers comprising its board of 
directors and it is these men who decide 
policy to be followed by the mill managers. - 

Most of them are opposed to expenditure of PAI D t @) R | T S f q F 
capital to bring about many needed improve- 
ments in the mills, such as modernization ’ 
of production methods, and installation of @) N F I R S T J @) B 

facilities for improvement in the quality of 
their board, even though they are fast losing 


their former markets. —says neWspaper 


All of the strawboard mills have small, 
slow-running paper machines of obsolete Mechani cal S uper intendent 


design and it appeared as though most of 
them have not improved either their oper- 
ational methods or quality of product for 
the past fifty years. exceedingly well. This machine paid 

All of the strawboard machines are of the for itself on its first job—unloaded a 
fourdrinier type in contrast to board ma- 280-ton press, piece by piece, and 
chines in other countries which are pre- delivered it to the point of assembly: 
dominantly cylinder machines. This type 9 * 

re ig . in addition to saving time and money on 
machine limits them to the use of only one 
furnish for a particular run of board and 
‘ does not allow addition of a high grade of 
furnish for the outside of the board to im- used mainly for handling rolls of paper. 
prove both strength and appearance. To It is without doubt one of the best in 
overcome this problem, many of the mills vestments we ever mode. 
laminate Kraft wrapping paper or printing 
paper to the board in a separate operation. (signed) 
It appeared that it might be of great ad- Mechanical Superintendent 
vantage to these mills to add at least one Springfield Newspapers, Inc 
cylinder to work in combination with the Springfield, Missouri 
fourdrinier section to give them much great- 
er flexibility of operation. It might also be Paying for themselves quickly is o delight 
possible to use a secondary headbox on the ful habit of Clerk fork-life trucks. They speed 
fourdrinier wire for purposes of adding up material movement, quicken turnover 
higher quality pulp to the top of the board cut demurrage and accidents—and costs! 
where better quality boards are desired. Think of these amazingly useful and tireless 

All but four of the strawboard mills use machines not os a capital investment but as 
the traditional lime cooking process with a golden opportunity for increased profit 
lime alone as the cooking chemical. How- By calling in the near-by Clark dealer you 
ever, unlike mills in other countries, they CONSULT CLARK 
do not wash the pulp at all after the cook- 
ing process. Thus all of the residual lime 
and all of the fines in the straw remain in 
the pulp when it goes to the paper machine. 


The only washing in the whole process thus ELECTRIC ano GAS POWERED 
takes place by drainage of the water from 

the pulp on the fourdrinier wire of the ( , A R K 7 @) 4:4 TRUCKS 
paper machine. Although this method gives : 


a very high yield of 75 per cent to 80 per AND INDUSTRIAL TOWING TRACTORS 
me ’ vines ea 























‘Our Clark fork-lift truck is performing 










numerous jobs in the construction of 






our new building. The truck will be 














irvan Darnall 



































cent, it also results in a low quality prod- 
uct. The fines which are left in the pulp do 
not add strength to the board because they 
have no felting power. They also result in 
a very slow drainage rate on the wire, poor 
water removal in the press section and a 1 =O = 
slow drying rate on the dryers, all of which 19 - 
limits the speed of the machine to a very INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIV., 1 E NY BATTLE CREEK 22, MICH. 
slow rate. REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


The presence of lime in the pulp makes 
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WER ae Stainless Steel 


CASTINGS 


CORROSION RESISTING -HEAT RESISTING-WEAR RESISTING 





are at your service. 


sion, heat and wear. 


CENTRIFUGALLY CAST STAINLESS STEEL PIPE AND TUBES 
LARGE AND MEDIUM WEIGHT STAINLESS STEEL CASTINGS 
CENTRIFUGAL CASTINGS 


ALLOY CASTING DIVISION 


Michigan Steel Casting Company 
1992 Guoin Street ¢ DETROIT 7, MICHIGAN 


One of the World's Pioneer Producers and Distributors 
of Heat and Corrosion Resisting Alloys 


MISCO engineering, metallurgical and production facilities 
We are pleased to furnish specific 
information on the proper analysis, design and application 
of stainless steel castings for best resistance to corro- 
Bulletins and engineering data 
sheets available upon request. Let us know your needs. 


















it impossible to size the board with rosin 
size or asphalt emulsion for production of 
water-resistant or weatherproof boards. This 
is also a great disadvantage when they at- 
tempt to produce board’ to go into boxes 
for export packing. 

On the basis of the above disadvantages 
of using ‘the present system it appears as 
though the installation of washing equip- 
ment for the straw would be of great bene- 
fit to the industry. It would, in itself, result 
in a higher quality product and would al- 
low operation of the machine at higher 
speeds and with greater ease. In addition, 
by removing the lime, it would be possible 
to size the boards to the extent necessary 
for higher quality export packing boxes. 
Washing the pulp would, of course, result 
in lower yields of board from the straw and 
probably a slightly higher cost per ton of 
board produced. However, the board pro- 
duced would be of sufficiently higher qual- 
ity and greater usefulness to merit a higher 
price. 

As mentioned in paragraph B above, the 
Experimental Station for Straw Utilization 
in Holland has been working on a process 
for utilization of the fine material in the 
straw for cattle food. If this process is per- 
fected, it is believed that removal of the 
fines from the straw pulp may result in a 
profitable operation for all of the mills. 
However, fines from straw pulp produced 
by the lime process does not have much 
value as a cattle food because of the high 
lignin content as compared to fines from 
the monosulphite or soda process. 

The present price of plain strawboard is 
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as low as $45.00 per metric ton, and some 
of the mill executives claimed that this 
market would not stand a higher price. 
However, it is the author's feeling that if 
the quality of the board were improved, 
the market would actually be greater than 
it is at the present time, especially the ex- 
port market. 

Four of the existing mills have taken 
steps to improve their product by using 
other cooking processes, either by using the 
caustic soda or the neutral sulphite cooking 
processes. Both of these processes result in 
a pulp which is superior to that produced 
by the lime cook although both result in 
higher costs. 

When caustic soda is used, they again 
do not wash the pulp before it goes to the 
paper machine, thus the fines and residual 
chemicals remain. However, the board has 
far superior strength over that produced by 
the lime process and it commands a higher 
price. 

The mills which are using the neutral 
sulphite process do wash and screen the 
pulp before using it on the paper machine. 
This pulp has a rather light color and is 





AVAILABLE 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEER 


25 years experience on the layout, design 
and construction of industrial, chemi 
and process plants, materials handling 
installations, etc., desires connection as 
consultant, director of engineering, or 
chief engineer. Address: Box 489, The 
Paper Industry. 








used for folding grades of board. The yield 
obtained is about 60 per cent of unbleached 
straw pulp on the basis of the bone dry 
straw used. In some cases a thin sheet of 
board made from this pulp is laminated to 
a heavier sheet of plain strawboard to im- 
prove the appearance and strength. One mill 
is installing a rather complete cleaning and 
screening system for preparation of the un- 
bleached neutral sulphite straw pulp for 
sale to other paper mills. Because of the 
high quality of the pulp produced by this 
process, it is believed that it will come into 
use more and more in the Netherlands 
strawboard mills. 


E. The Strawboard Association 

All of the strawboard mills are members 
of a very tightly controlled strawboard asso- 
ciation. Through the association, produc- 
tion quotas are set for the mills and prices 
on various grades of board are agreed upon. 
All sales of strawboard are handled through 
the sales office of this association which then 
allocates the orders to the various mills so 
as to maintain an equal level of production. 
The Strawboard Association is affiliated with 
the General Netherlands Association for 
pulp, paper and converted products. It also 
gives financial assistance to the Netherlands 
Experimental Station for Utilization of 
Straw. 


F. Production and Use of Bleached Straw 
Pulp 
At the present time there is only one mill 
in Holland which is producing bleached 
straw pulp. This mill produces about 1,500 
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tons of bleached straw pulp per month, all 
of which is sold to other paper companies. 
It is used by various mills in small propor- 
tions in many of their grades of paper to 
good advantage. Some of the paper com- 
panies have their own bleach plants in 
which they bleach small amounts of un- 
bleached monosulphite straw pulp pur- 
chased from the strawboard mills. 

It is believed that the use of bleached 
straw pulp will increase in the Netherlands 
in the future. Some experimental work is 
being done toward use of bleached straw 
pulp as the principal part of the furnish for 
paperboard milk bottles. If this develop- 
ment proves to be successful, a rather large 
quantity of straw pulp might be used for 
this purpose. Such a development would 
also be of advantage to the Netherlands 
economy since the principal raw material 
for the production of glass bottles must be 
imported at the present tinie. 


The use of bleached straw pulp for such 
papers as glassine has not reached nearly 
so high a state of development in the 
Netherlands as it has in Italy where they 
are making excellent quatity glassine paper 
from 100 per cent straw pulp. In view of the 
tremendous quantities of straw available, at 
a relatively low price, it seems reasonable 
to assume that progress will be made in 
this direction in the Netherlands paper in- 
dustry. 





This article will be concluded in the February 
issue of THE PAPER INDUSTRY. 


Use of Chip Weightometer 
In Kraft Mill Operation* 


J. J. THOMPSON’ and FRED W. BISHOP’ 


The location of the Weightometer is a 
problem that necessitates quite a bit of con- 
sideration. Formerly, when overhead chip 
bins were in use, there were no effective 
means of weighing chips. However, in recent 
years most installations have been in the 
form of storage tanks with belts conveying 
the chips to the digester. These tanks may 
be of varying shapes and capacities, both 
inside or outside, long low type with sev- 
eral separate discharges, or high conical 
types with single discharges. In this instance, 
with a high conical tank, the Weightometer 
is located near the bottom of the belt but 
just far enough from the tank discharge to 
clear the foundation. The chips fall directly 
from the tank and pass over the Weightom- 
eter in a matter of seconds, instantly start- 
ing a record of the weight for each digester 
loading. This location also places the in- 
strument near enough to the ground level 
for convenience in case of breakdowns, 
making it accessible for repairs. 

The advantages of a Weightometer in 
actual cooking practice are difficult to 
evaluate with any degree of accuracy. Never- 
theless, it constitutes one of the most ac- 
curate accounting methods of determining 
total wood, as wood, used in the digesters. 
Provided a moisture content can be estab- 
lished on the chips, a daily figure can be 





(*) Abridged from address given before the 
annual convention of The American Pulp and 
Paper Mill Superintendents Association, held 
in Atlantic City, N.J., June 15-17, 1949. 

(*) Pulp mill superintendent, and (*) Chief 
chemist, Southland Paper Mills, Inc. 
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established on wood consumption that is 
invaluable in the determination of digester 
yields. Weightometers can make possible a 
more accurate basis for cost accounting. In 
operation, the cooks record total weight of 
chips used in the charge on the same line 
as the other data for each digester. This is 
nothing but an indication of the variations 
of the extent of loading from one digester 
to the other, provided the chips are of the 
same density and moisture content. With 
the above conditions in mind, observation of 
chip weights from day to day give some 
indication of fluctuations of moisture and 
density and, correspondingly, age of the 
wood. 

In actual cooking, the active alkali, total 
volume, steam pressure and permanganate 


range are established and remain constant. 
With a variation of 10 per cent to 15 per 
cent in total chip weight, it is often necessary 
to change the time up to full pressure and 
the time on total pressure to stay within the 
hardness range. Under conditions of ex- 
tremely wet or dry wood periods, as in- 
dicated by radical changes in Weightometer 
measurements, it is occasionally necessary 
to change the total volume of the schedule 
in order to maintain the same active alkali 
concentration in the digester. 

The chip moisture is determined on daily 
composited samples of chips. The average 
of these figures is used to establish the tons 
of air dry chips to the digester. 

If the digesters are the bottleneck to 

(Continued on poge 1250) 

















PEDIGREED DOGS | 





THE POINTER — Said to have come 
from Spain, is very highly prized for hunt- 
ing; is a tireless worker in the field. 


GRAPES; 


The Felt with a Pedigree 


DRAPER BROTHERS COMPANY 


| Woolen Manufacturers Since 1856 
CANTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


RALPH E BRIGGS, Soles Manager 


BRADFORD WEST, Pittsfield, Mass. WILLIAM N. CONNOR, Jr. Canton, Moss. 


LH. BREYFOGLE, Kelamazoo, Mich. 


WALTER A. SALMONSON, 2514 Northeast 59th Ave., Portiond, Oregon 1 L GRIFFITHS, Jr., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
HAROLD H. FISH, Syrocuse, N. Y. 
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Stainless Steel 


Combines high hardness strength and cor- 
rosion resistance, 

Armco 17-4 PH stainless steel is recom- 
mended for gears, cams, bolts, valves, shaft- 
ing and pump parts in chemical processing 
and allied equipment. Contains 17% chro- 
mium, 4% nickel and 4% copper, and has 
a corrosion resistance approaching that of 
18-8. This steel is magnetic in all condi- 
tions. Being a “precipitation hardening” 
alloy, it requires only a single hardening 
treatment at 850 to 1,000 Fahr. The steel 
can also be readily hot-forged and has good 
machining and welding properties. Armco 
Steel Corp., Middletown, Ohio. 


Precision Switch 


Advantageous where operator safety de- 
mands two-hand control switches. 





This heavy duty splashproof precision 
switch with a “plate” type actuator is de- 
signed for locations subject to the splash of 
oil, water, and coolant. Switch housing has 
a gasketed cover plate and closely fitted 
actuator shaft through the housing wall 
which serves to protect the enclosed switch 
unit. Electrical rating is 15 amps, 125, 250 
or 460-v, a-c. Circuit arrangement is single- 
pole, double-throw. Micro Switch, Freeport, 
Il. 


Respiratory Protection 


Two new respirators feature comfort and 
safety. 

An all-vision dust mask which provides 
complete facial and respiratory protection 
against nuisance and harmful dusts affords 
the maximum in low breathing resistance by 
means of a large-area, inexpensive, throw- 
away filter which can be replaced as re- 
quired. Large, clear lenses are protected 
from fogging by unique inner air deflectors. 

A new gas-fume respirator provides pro- 
tection against mists, dusts, fumes, organic 
vapors and acid gases which occur in burn- 
ing, spraying, pouring, welding, cutting and 
other industrial operations. This unit em- 
ploys twin replaceable filters, and has a 
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guarded exhalation valve and inhalation 
check valve. The entire unit weighs only 2 
lb. 14 oz. and is equipped with comfortable 
all-rubber headbands and neckbands. Mine 
Safety Appliances Co., Braddock, Thomas 
and Meade Sts., Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 


Swivel. Socket 


Adjustable in any direction and in a wid- 
er range. 





Double universal ball joints inside the 
new swivel socket provide unusual flexi- 
bility in a 360-degree horizontal and 180- 
degree vertical range. It stays put at any 
angle without the use of set screws or wing 
nuts, and accommodates any light bulb or 
reflector lamp equipped with a medium 
base. All wiring is fully enclosed in a 
twistproof construction and it is claimed to 
be heatproof and foolproof. Amplex Corp., 
111 Water St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


Rotating Joints 
Nothing to tighten or adjust. 





Designed to handle maximum working 
pressure of 150 Ib. steam at rotating speeds 
of from 150 to 300 rpm, the high tempera- 
ture rotating joint is also efficient for han- 
dling hot water, hot oil, brine and other 
cold fluids, for heating or cooling rolls, 
platens, mixing equipment and other rotat- 
ing units. Sealing surfaces have hard chrome 
plating for long wear. Available in 1 in., 
114 in. and 2 in. sizes. Chiksan Co., Brea, 
Calif. 








New Products 


Plug Valves 
For heavy duty corrosive service. 


Two new basic designs, plus a wide range 
of corrosion resisting alloys, offer a com- 
plete piug valve service for nearly every 
type of operating and corrosive condition in 
the process industries. The top lubricated 
Durco Type B valve has the lubricator in 
the plug shank. The bottom lubricated 
Durco Type B valve is provided with a 
lubricator in the body, below the plug. The 
Duriron Co., Inc., Dayton 1, Ohio. 


Drum Truck 


Enables one man to handle drum loads 
up to 500 Ib. 





The drum cradle truck incorporates ful- 
crum action at two points on a straight 
rocker. The straight rocker feature enables 
operator to position nose of the truck close 
to bottom chime of drum where truck 
stands upright alone, permitting operator 
to roll the drum over safety catch located 
on the nosepiece. Drum and truck are then 
tilted as one unit to horizontal draining po- 
sition with little effort and absolute safety 
aided by 2-point fulcrum action. Portable. 
This company also has available a portable, 
motorized drum cradle truck for mixing 
small batches of liquids, semi-liquids, pow- 
ders, etc., in cylindrical containers from 1 
gal. up to 55 gal. sizes; and for tumbling 
small parts and cleansing the inside of used 
cylindrical containers. Morse Mfg. Co., Inc., 
Syracuse 2, N. Y. 


Circuit Breaker Handle 


Shipped in one piece to facilitate installa- 
tion, 

Two years of engineering and develop- 
ment work has resulted in an improved 
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FOR 
EXPERIMENTAL 
PULPING 


Pique NO. 148-1E LABORATORY MILL 
Sa 


For the study of fiber treating possibil- 
ities, this new 8-inch disc mill has a place in 
every laboratory. Small batches can be pulped 
for investigating many kinds of materials. 
These tests are particularly useful in predict- 
ing the behavior of semi-chemical cooked 
pulps. One of the outstanding advantages of 
the Laboratory Mill is its usefulness in 
quickly plotting beating curves. The Labo- 
ratory Mill can be employed for dry or wet 
grinding. When used for the latter purpose, it 
is equipped with a shower for adding water. 


Since the head of the mill can be swung 
open for cleaning the interior, entire samples 
of test quantities can be recovered. The 
hinged door is also a convenience for chang- 
ing plates, which are available in a variety 
of designs. 

The mill is equipped with a 3- or 5-h.p. 
built-in motor or a sheave for V-belt drive. 
It will accept up to 20 h.p. input. The head 
is water cooled to dissipate frictional heat. 


Numerous associations, societies, and insti- 
tutions have approved and endorsed the 
Bauer Laboratory Mill for sample and test 
runs. 

You are invited to request literature and 
data. 


rue BAUER BROS. co. 


1759 SHERIDAN AVE. 
SPRINGFIELD 99, OHIO 
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Is YOUR Grinding Dept. 


As Up To Date As YOUR 
Production Equipment? 


The fact is sometimes overlooked that an efficient well 
equipped grinding room will do as much for lowering pro- 
duction costs as the most expensive production equipment. No 
matter what the efficiency of your production equipment, it 
cannot be better than the efficiency of the cutting tool em- 
ployed,—whether straight knife, circular saw, circular knife 
or others. Likewise, a cutting tool is no better than its cutting 
edge. To prevent wear and tear on your machines . . . to 
prevent excessive production costs . . . your cutting tdols 
need the precision care that only better engineered equipment 
can give them. Let your production equipment do a 100° 
job with cutting equipment that is 100% efficient. One of 
Samuel C. Rogers complete line of modern grinding machines 
is shown below. It is increasing knife life 30% or more—get 
the facts. Write today for the full story on how you can lower 
production costs. 





ROGERS B-20 
Knife Grinder 


Quiet, smooth reversing motor drive, excellent grinding 
control, elimination of many unnecessary parts plus all steel 
welded base makes this Rogers B-20 grinder one of the most 
efficient—yet economical—in industry. Any straight knife— 
whether chipper, paper, woodworking, doctor or other—can 
be precision handled. Set up is easy . . . automatic cross feed 
permits presetting . . . no experienced operator is necessary. 
Six sizes for knives from 66” to 110”. Write today for further 
details. 


SAMUEL C. ROGERS & CO. 


Buffalo 11, N. Y. 





165 Dutton Ave. 
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perform better 


last longer 


@ Save Money, 
Floors, Equipment 
and Time by using 
DARNELL Casters 
and Wheels... Al- 
ways dependable, 
these low-cost 
floor protection 
products have 
been made to give 
you a long life of 
efficient, trouble- 
free service. 


DARNELL CORP. LTD 
NG BEACH 4 CALIFORNIA 


T NEW YORK 
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handle mechanism for circuit breakers and 
control cabinets that is slam-proof, and re- 
quires no critical adjustments, either hori- 
zontal or vertical. Facilities for three locks 
are provided so that the mechanism can be 
locked in the “off” position. Cover cannot 
be opened when the handle is in the “on” 
position. The unit is available for use with 
the complete line of circuit breakers manu- 
factured by this company. Westinghouse 
Electric Corp., P. O. Box 868, Pittsburgh 30, 
Pa. 


Humidifier 


Evaporates approximately 3 gal of water 


per br. 








Complete and absolute diffusion of mois- 
ture with room air is obtainable with Model 
30. The unit may be used in multiple to 
provide uniform, controlled humidity con- 
ditions in an enclosure, or for “‘spot” hu- 
midification, or for boosting the humidity 
obtainable from existing systems of any type. 
Electrical consumption is approximately 230 
watts, and, as with other Walton humidi- 
fiers, all that is needed is connection to a 
city water supply and electric current. Wal- 
ton Laboratories, Irvington 11, N. J. 


Moisture Meter 


Measures moisture content of sheet 


materials, 





An electronic instrument for continuously 
measuring exact moisture content, known 
as the Drimeter, has been successfully ap- 
plied to paper drying machines. The manu- 
facturer states that besides. increasing pro- 
duction, accurate moisture control results 
in better quality, greater efficiency of ma- 
chinery and lower fuel consumption. Per- 
centage of moisture content is indicated di- 
rectly on a meter. Fielden Electronics Inc., 
1171 New York Ave., Huntington Station, 
L. 1., New York. 





Proportioning Pumps 


Afford precise, continuous concentration 
control in caustic or acid baths. 


The Titronic pump and automatic con- 
centration control system utilizes one side of 
a Duplex controlled volume pump to auto- 
matically and continuously titrate a sample 
from the liquid bath. The other side of the 
pump meters to the sample, in direct ratio 
and exact proportion, a fixed quantity of 
the titrating medium. The Constametric 
pump is a duplex plunger type positive 
metering unit that discharges in a straight 
line flow free from pulsations. Applications 
of this type pump are where precise metering 
is required and slug feeding is objectionable; 
for handling liquids in minute quantities as 
little as 0.07 gph; for research and pilot 
plant work and others. Milton Roy Co., 1300 
E. Mermaid Lane, Chestnut Hill, Philadel- 
phia 18, Pa. 


Mixer 


Facilitates faster and more efficient mixing. 

By using two motors driving two con- 
centric oppositely rotating shafts, propeller 
equipped, the counter-rotating mixer pro- 
duces an annular rather than circular flow 
Motors are completely enclosed for pro 
tection from corrosive fumes and all im- 
mersible parts are of type 302 
steel, except a bottom guide bearing of 
leaded bronze. The mixer allows relative 
speeds from approximately 200 to 12,000 
rpm and provides a continuously variable 
speed control through a general radio variac 
which is mounted, together with an on-off 
switch, on the support stand base. Brook- 
field Engineering Laboratories, Inc., 004 
Porter St., Stoughton, Mass. 


stainless 


Silicone Resin 


Makes paper water repellent. 





Paper treated with silicone DC 1107 be- 
comes water repellent and nonadhesive to 
rubber, asphalt, pressure sensitive tapes and 
most adhesive materials. There is no ap- 
parent change in texture or color and phys- 
ical properties are not altered. 

DC 1107 is a colorless silicone fluid with 
a consistency comparable to that of a very 
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A Specialty 
Not a Problem 


with H & K 





STRONG « EASILY CLEANED 
DEPENDABLY ACCURATE 

























PERFORATING STAINLESS STEEL, regard- 
less of alloy content, has long been a spe- 
cialty ot H & K; in fact, meeting stringent 
specifications for heat, corrosion, acid and 
alkali resistance through the years has 
actually made this operation a science! 
Stainless Steel is one of the most difficult 
perforating assignments — yet, H & K will 
satisfy your requirements with skilled ac- 
curacy and master craftsmanship. 


H & K Perforated Metals are produced to 
your specifications in practically any sheet, 
coi! or plate material. Whether it’s Stain- 
less or any other metal—or a non-metal 
such as plastics, rubber, plywood, etc. — 
you can be sure the job is right. Send at 
once for full information on your prob- 
lem — recommendations and prices. 


King 







Also Remember—H & K 





Harrington & 





Grilles . . . Ultimate in a 
Beauty ... Utility... eds 
LONG LIFE! 5654 FILLMORE ST., CHICAGO 44, ILLINOIS 


114 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 





LOWER COST 
OPERATION 
Longer Life 






Layne well water systems are de- 
signed and built to produce much 


(| 
Ah} I 


greater volumes of water than can Es et, Se 
be obtained from the conven- ai” Seid at. Sete — 
tional type of installation. Skillful e tao, LA id: SASS 


designing and precision manu- . one 
: Thousands are now serving cities 
facture of the Layne Vertical Tur- and industries throughout the 
bine pump used in these systems world. 
give extra high efficiency. The For further information on 
Layne Well Water Systems—or 
Layne Vertical Turbine Pumps, 
catalogs, etc., address 


results are: more water—less cost 
and longer life for the unit. Fur- 
thermore, Layne well water sys- 
tems are so ruggedly built that 
upkeep cost is almost nothing. 


LAYNE & BOWLER, INC. 
General Offices 
Memphis 8, Tenn. 


WELL WATER SYSTEMS 
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OPERATING ECONOMY 
UNIFORM PRODUCT 
HIGH SPEED PRODUCTION 


®@ The practical streamlining achieved with Stickle Equip- 
ment shows in improved operating results from boiler room 
to machine room. In heating and purifying boiler makeup, 
in reducing B. T. U. loss in condensate, in eliminating steam 
waste, in steady production of 
machines at high speed with uni- 
form drying Stickle Equipment 
reduces cost and increases oper- 
ating efficiency. Stickle Systems, 
composed of tried and tested 
equipment, are designed and 
adapted to specific plant condi- 
tions. 





Stickle Open Coil Feed Wa- 
ter Heaters for pulp and pa- 
per mills. 


A drying range from 15” of vacuum to 
12 Ibs. of steam pressure is made pos- 
sible with Stickle Vacuum Differential! 
Drainage System. Condensate is pump- 
ed to boilers or feed water heater at 
high temperature. 










Stickle Heat Reclaimer 


provides heated water 
for processing by using 
heat from paper ma- 


Stickle Micro Adjusta- 
ble Orifices supply vis- 
check on operation of 





chine vapor. individual dryers. 





WRITE FOR 

COMPLETE INFORMATION 

—NO OBLIGATION 
Ask for Stickle Bulletin No. 160 and 160-A for com- 
plete information about Stickle Systems for paper 
mills. A Stickle gi will It with you 
on problems involving drainage and 
request without obligation. 











STICKLE STEAM SPECIALTIES COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 18, 


2215 Valley Avenue + INDIANA 








Successfully 
Serving Paper and 
Paper Board Mills 
for More than 

40 Years 

© Supplies Rapid Circulation of Steam through Dryers e Provides Rapid 
Removal of Condensate and Gases e Increases Production e Eliminates 
Steam Waste e Reduces Drying Pressure to Minimum e Improves Quality 
of Product e Gives Visible Operation of Dryers e Provides Sensitive Auto- 


matic Control e Assures Accurate Modulated Temperature e Holds 
Moisture to Predetermined Content. 
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light machine oil and a viscosity in the 
range of 20 to 40 centistokes at 77 F. It 


’ has a minimum flash point of 250 F., and 


is neutral with an acid number not greater 
than 0.1. It is odorless and noncorrosive 
to metals commonly used in papermill ma- 
chinery and equipment. The silicone is sol- 
uble in aliphatic and aromatic hydrocarbons, 
chlorinated solvents, acetone and methyl 
ethyl ketone. It is insoluble in water but 
can be readily emulsified with the proper 
emulsifying agents. 

Experience to date indicates that any kind 
of paper can be treated successfully with 
DC 1107, and application can be made from 
a solvent solution or as a water emulsion. 
As a solvent solution, DC 1107 is applied 
by dip or roller coating, if facilities for re- 
covering the solvent are available. As an 
emulsion, it can be applied to paper on con- 
ventional dip or roller coating equipment. 
It may also be applied on a size press con- 
nected with the paper machine although 
the paper machine felts will absorb an ap- 
preciable quantity of this new product and 
will gradually become waterproof. 

Paper treated with DC 1107 is so water 
repellent that it retains its tensile strength 
and tear resistance for a relatively long time 
in contact with water. Dow Corning Corp., 
Midland, Mich. 


Combustion Safeguard 
Does not require selected electron tubes. 





A new instrument known as the Bristol 
Electronic Pyrotrol protects gas-fired fur- 
naces, ovens, kilns, boilers, dryers, kettles, 
and other similar industrial heating equip- 
ment from danger of gas explosions during 
ignition, operation, and. shut-off. It per- 
forms all of the operations of lighting a 
gas appliance that are recommended for 
absolute safety. The instrument is claimed 
to be fail safe for all tube failures, dust- 
proof, uses commercially available BX or 
coaxial cable for connecting flame electrode 
to the instrument, and does not require se- 
lected electron tubes. The Bristol: Co., 
Waterbury, Conn. 


Motor Starter 
Entire mechanism immersed in oil and 
sealed from the atmosphere. 

This new wall-mounted, full-voltage 
starter known as Type 371 is especially 
adaptable for use in chemical, liquid fuel, 
milling, coal handling and other industries 
in which corrosive vapors or combustible 
dust laden atmospheres are present. Starter 
enclosure is entirely corrosion resistant. 
Built for simple installation and easy in- 
spection. Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin. 
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Control Valves 


Remain in position until changed. 





ius 


Double piloted single plunger valves 
feature sturdy construction, simplicity in 
design and ease of operation. All parts are 
carefully balanced. The pilot cylinder can 
be operated at pressures as low as 25 psi, 
permitting use at most instrument air pres- 
sures and making them well suited for use 
in safety control arrangements on presses, 
shears, cutters, etc., for air clutches, and 
sequence operating cycles. Valves consist of 
an aluminum housing, hollow stainless steel 
plunger with precision placed ports, and 
stainless steel pilot pistons mounted in brass 
pilot cylinders. C. B. Hunt & Son, Inc., 
Salem, Ohio. 


Truck 
Handles several different height skids. 
Medium-high lifting can be accomplished 
with this truck that has a top-of-platform 
range of 12 to 36 inches. Lifting range is 
nearly three times that of the standard low- 
lift truck and it facilitates handling through 
low doorways, passageways and in elevators. 
The truck dispenses with pivoted, upright 
columns, tilting and lifting mechanism cus- 
tomary on high-lift trucks. Capacity ranges 
from 4000 to 10,000 Ib. Travel speed is 
414, to 6 mph. Elwell-Parker Electric Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. . 


Tab Cutter 


Produces a full range of tabs, from 1Y to 
Il in. wide. 





A tabbing attachment that can tab piles 
114 in. high is now part of the optional 
equipment for the Seybold Hydro-Drill, 
thus enabling owners of the Hydro-Drill 
to handle tabbing jobs in their own shops. 
Harris-Seybold Co., Cleveland 5, Ohio. 


Powdered Geon 
Can be calendered a 6-8 mils thickness 
with a roll temperature around 275 F. 

A colloidal blend of vinyl resin and 
Hycar nitrile rubber, designated as Geon 
Polyblend 500 x 479, has been found suit- 
able for either mill or Banbury mixing 
operations. The powdered Polyblend can be 
stabilized with standard vinyl stabilizers and 








lubricants and fluxed either on a hot mill or 
in a Banbury. It can be recalendered over 
and over instead of being discarded, and 
does not require fluxing after the initial 
heat treatment. A film made from this new 
product will have stress-strain properties as 
follows: Tensile strength, 4,100 psi; elonga- 
tion, 280 per cent, tear, 900 Ib./in. B. F. 
Goodrich Chemical Co., Rose Bldg., Cleve- 
land 15, Ohio. 


Portable Air Compressors 


Provide two working pressures and two 
air deliveries by shifting a lever. 





These piston type air compressors oper- 
ate at 150 Ib. pressure delivering 2.4 cfm 
free air for operating a grease gun, air blow 
gun and other uses requiring high pressure 
By shifting a lever, compressors operate at 
50 Ib. pressure delivering 3.2 cfm free air 
for paint spraying, insecticide spraying and 
other uses requiring low pressure and in- 
creased volume. Model B-140-DS is pow- 
ered with a 4 hp. electric motor and 
Model G-140-DS with a 34 hp. gasoline 
engine. Both models are easily portable with 
or without a cart. American Brake Shoe 
Co., 230 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Test Papers 
To control the alkalinity of treated water. 
A compact and inexpensive kit containing 
three vials of selected indicator papers 
should be of interest in chemical manu- 
facturing, power plants, process industries 
and any place where it is necessary to con- 
trol the alkalinity of treated water. By em- 
ploying this series of new test papers, it is 
quickly shown whether the alkalinity of a 
solution is due to caustic, carbonate or 
bicarbonate. LaMotte Chemical Products Co., 
Towson 4, Baltimore, Md. 


Spray Nozzle 


Claimed to be practically non-clogging. 








The unique spiral design of this new 
spray nozzle produces a finer atomization 
yet is practically non-clogging, according to 
the manufacturer. No vanes or whirl discs 
are required. The unit can be used for all 
kinds of spray problems where a fine break- 
up at low pressures is required. Bete Fog 
Nozzle Co., Greenfield, Mass. 
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Full-automatic 
yet LOW in price! 


HANCHETT 


KNIFE [JN GRINDER 


SMOOTHER—MORE FLEXIBLE CONTROL 
—FINER FINISHES with the new Elec- 
trically-controlled Table Drive 


HIGH-PRECISION CUTTING EDGES and 
LONGER-LASTING BLADES from new perma- 
nently-aligned Knife Bar 


A massive machine, made in sizes 
up to 108" work piece capacity. 
Write Dept. P.I. 10 for complete data 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF SAW 
SHARPENING AND KNIFE GRINDING MACHINERY 


HANCHETT/ Main Office—Big Rapids, Michigan West Coast—Portland, Oregon 














Tate 
“reapy pressed” MILL COGS SULPHITE MILL ACID PLANTS 
a SULPHUR BURNING PLANTS 
LABOR SAVING — TIME SAVING JENSSEN TWO TOWER ACID SYSTEMS 
GAS COOLERS—SURFACE AND SPRAY TYPE 
We Make JENSSEN PRESSURE ACID SYSTEMS 
feb —serher{ JENSSEN AUXILIARY PROCESS TOWERS 
The Most RECOVERY PLANTS—COOKING ACID 
arr Write for SOLUBLE BASE ACID PLANTS 
Rt to —— SEMI CHEMICAL PLANTS 
waco Which a JENSSEN SO, ABSORPTION SYSTEMS 
Ready Blank — FOR BLEACH PLANT APPLICATION 
Dressed Head SULPHUROUS ACID PREPARATION 
G. D. JENSSEN CO. INC. 
QUICK SERVICE ON ALL SIZES WATERTOWN, NEW YORK 
A. H. LUNDBERG, Sor Septem bisio, eat, Washington 
THE N. P. BOWSHER co., South Bend, Ind. FOUNDED 1915 
































ENGLISH CLAYS 


UNIFORM ° SUPERIOR ¢ =DEPENDABLE 


English China Clays Sales Corporation 
551 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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Knife Grinder 


Equipped with the new electrically con- 
trolled table drive mechanism. 





This grinder is used for grinding blades 
in the woodworking, paper, veneer, leather, 
chemical and food industries. Added fea- 
tures include self-adjusting, widely spaced 
table ways with maximum way area—im- 
proved cross slide—built-in sliding type 
wheel dresser and new Acme type combi- 
nation knife bar that securely and accurately 
holds both thick and thin blades. The grind- 
er is available in table lengths up to 150 in. 
Hanchett Mfg. Co., Big Rapids, Mich. 


Beta Gauge 


Designed for measuring weight or thick- 
ness of moving sheet. 





Representing one of the first major indus- 
trial uses of Oak Ridge produced isotopes, 
essential components of this new gauge are 
a source of beta radiation from Strontium- 
90 and a radiation detector. No physical 
contact is made with the material being 
measured thus causing no marking of deli- 
cate or easily marred surfaces. A few typi- 
cal uses of this gauge are measuring cello- 
phane and other thin plastic films, plastic 
and rubber sheets up to 3/16 in. thick, 
paper ranging from heavy board to ex- 
tremely thin condenser paper less than .0002 
in. thick, etc. Tracerlab, Inc., 130 High St., 
Boston 10, Mass. 


Laminates 
Low cost plastic sheet for electrical in- 
sulation. 

Result of combining paper with Hycar 
rubber, phenolic resin and other compound- 
ing ingredients is a high pressure plastic 
laminate, known as Tensilite 300, made by 
J. P. Lewis Co., Beaver Falls, N.Y. It is 
furnished in sheets from 0.031 to 1.0 inches 
thick and comes in two colors, dark brown 
or black, and in two finishes, satin or dull. 
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The presence of Hycar rubber in Tensilite 
300 improves practically all strength proper- 
ties and also gives appreciably better mois- 
ture resistance and better electrical charac- 
teristics as compared to a laminate which 
does not contain a nitrile rubber ingredient. 
Also, through the use of Hycar, the sheet 
is more flexible. B. F. Goodrich Chemical 
Co., 324 Rose Bldg., Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


Stainless Steel Sheet 
Withstands corrosives normally handled 
in fume ducts. 

Durimet 20 is a special, low carbon, 
austenitic stainless steel alloyed so that it 
possesses a corrosion resistance superior to 
that of conventional 18-8 stainless steels, 
yet retains approximately the same working 
characteristics. It is claimed that it may in 
some services outlast ordinary stainless steels 
by 100 to 1 or indefinitely. There is no 
coating or lining to become loose, chip, 
crack, spall or absorb corrosives. It is easy 
to fabricate and is lighter and stronger than 
other materials for corrosive fume service. 
The Duriron Co., Inc., Dayton 1, Ohio. 


Briefs... 

> POSITION LOCK—A locking device for the 
Lyon-Raymond hydraulic elevating table al- 
lows the table to be locked in any position 
within 360 deg as well as in any desired ele- 
vated position. Table top cannot revolve, 
elevate or lower until released. Lyon-Ray- 
mond Corp., 8054 Madison St., Greene, 
mx. 


> BALLAsts—Stabilized-output ballasts, es- 
pecially designed for use with photo-chem- 
ical lamps, combine a special high-resistance 
transformer with a capacitor bank for high- 
power-factor operation of a specific lamp at 
constant watts, under conditions of varying 
line voltage. These units are claimed to 
maintain lamp watts within plus or minus 
2 per cent. General Electric Co., Schenec- 
tady 5, N. Y. 


> FooT switcH—Treadle-type foot switch 
can be applied to a variety of interiors or 
wiring combinations such as riveting, sta- 
pling, and fastening machines, inter-com- 
munication systems, signaling devices, wire 
recorders, etc. Weighs 614 oz and can be 
operated by foot, finger, knee or elbow. 
Simonds Machine Co., Inc., Southbridge, 
Mass. 


> GASOLINE ENGINE — Two-cycle design 
permits a minimum number of moving parts, 
simplifying maintenance and repair work. 
Unit has no exhaust valves and only one 
rotary intake valve which is self-seating and 
requires no adjustment. Engine speed is 
controlled by a built-in governor. Weighs 
19 Ib and can be used either vertically or 
horizontally. Homelite Corp., Port Chester, 
N. Y. 


> FIRE HOSE—Designed primarily for fire 
protection and general washdown service in 
acid plants and oil refineries as it is resistant 
to acids and acid fumes, oil, and gasoline. 
Neoprene cover which gives the hose its 
acid and oil resistance is 5/64 in thick. 
United States Rubber Co., Rockefeller Cen- 
ter, New York 20, N. Y. 





> WELD NUT—No need for jigs, fumbling, 
measuring, or time wasted with the new type 
Gripco Pilot Projection weld nut. A cir- 
cular collar with a diameter slightly less 
than the bolt hole automatically centers the 
nut accurately, ready for welding operation. 
Used where application is difficult. Grip 
Nut Co., Room 1212, 310 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


> TUBE FITTINGS—Complete line of tube 
fittings comprising 477 shapes and sizes is 
especially designed to meet the Joint In- 
dustry Conference Hydraulic Standards for 
Industrial Equipment. All parts are made 
of steel, shape bodies being machined from 
forgings and other parts from bar stock. 
Stainless steel types are also available. The 
Parker Appliance Co., 17325 Euclid Ave., 
Cleveland 12, Ohio. 


> PLASTIC COVERS—Material used in covers 
for chain couplings is resistant to prac- 
tically all acids and alkalies and is claimed 
to be immune to rust. The two-piece con- 
struction is streamlined for safety, provides 
sealed-in lubrication and maximum protec- 
tion. Molded of rag-filled phenolic plastic. 
Morse Chain Co., 7601 Central, Detroit 8, 
Mich. 


> ZIPPER BELTS—Handles breakable mater- 
ials gently without contamination and partic- 
ularly adapted to handle bulk foods, chem- 
icals, coal or any granular, flaky, pulver- 
ized, or small lump material. Applicable 
where space is limited since the belt can 
travel horizontally, vertically, on a slope and 
around curves. Rubber teeth on the belt 
operate on the same principle as the tab on 
a conventional slide fastener. B. F. Good- 
rich Co., Akron, Ohio. 


> FLOOR CONDITIONER—Liquid floor con- 
ditioner holds dirt and dust on the surface 
of the floor, keeping the rest of the room 
dust-free and sanitary. Preserves the nat- 
ural attractiveness of floors. Reduces fre- 
quency of cleaning and dusting operations. 
No costly equipment is necessary. The 
Tremco Mfg. Co., 8701 Kinsman Rd., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


> SHELVING—Designed to carry maximum 
weight loads, this easy to assemble line of 
iron-grip steel shelving has a special iron- 
grip stud that slips into a hole in the shelf 
and into a keyhole in the upright. The shelf 
is pressed down and the assembly is com- 
plete. No nuts, bolts or tools are needed for 
shelf or divider adjustment. Equipto, Div. 
of Aurora Equipment Co., Aurora, III. 


Use of Chip Weightometer 
(Continued from page 1243) 
increased production in a plant, the Weight- 
ometer could be used to indicate that the 
digester loadings were being maintained at 
maximum capacity. In research and experi- 
mental cooking, studying the variables in 
the process, the Weightometer has been in- 
valuable in eliminating the variable of chip 
weights. Uniform loadings should constitute 
a definite advantage in the manufacture of 
specialty pulps in the form of particularly 
high strength products or dissolving pulps. 
or in any instance where this feature would 

be an adventage. 
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NOW . . . Self-Supporting, too 


In one sense, in its ability to pay its own way, the 
Johnson Joint has always been self-supporting. Its 
packless, self -lubricating, self-adjusting design 
slashes maintenance costs, boosts operating effi- 
ciency. Now, to crown all these virtues comes the 
new Type S, which needs no external supports. It's 
the final answer for those tough jobs such as calen- 
der service... shifts as the roll shifts to end com- 
pletely the life-shortening wear that rides along 
with misalignment. 
















ipple (A) is fastened 
—— or drum. . 
bon-graphite ring (B) 
effects seal against - 
tating collar (C). Gut le 
(D) supports joint, is 
also of self - lubricat- 
ing carbon - graphite. 
Spring (E) 's for in 
tial seating only; 2 
operation joint 
pressure-sealed. 


Write for 


complete facts 
THE NEW 


E-S 
JOHNSON TYP 
Botte oe” JOINTS. 
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FLEXIBLE METALLIC HOSE 
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The JOHNSON CORPORATION, 845 Wood Street, Three Rivers, Mich. 











NINE Publications 


for the 
Papermaker 


Modern Pulp and Paper Making..... $7.25 
Drying of Paper on the Machine..... 1.50 
Procedure Handbook of Arc Welding 
Design and Practice............. 1.50 
Notes and Observations on Beaters... 1.00 
Lessons in Papermaking—Part 1..... .75 
Lessons in Papermaking—Part 2..... 75 
Trouble on the Paper Machine....... 75 
Pulp Bleaching (A Symposium)..... 50 
Technology of Papermaking Fibres... .50 


All available postpaid; mail check with order to 


FRITZ PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


59 E. Van Buren Street, Chicago 5, Illinois 
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Paper Machine Furnish 
Now Completely Controlled 
by new 


F & P STOCK-RATOR. 





Broke, sulfite,and groundwood meters in a mill of the Ontario 
Paper Company. Sulfite flow rate is set by paper machine 
demand as reflected in machine chest level. Groundwood, 
color, alum,and carbonate are proportioned to sulfite flow rate. 
Broke flow is under manual control. 


The flows of chemical and mechanical pulps, broke, alum, 
carbonate, clay, color, resin, size, and other meterials cre 
accurately continuously measured, and proportioned by F&P 
STOCK-RATOR systems. Control is based either on paper 
machine speed or on the flow of any one of these materials. 


Major advantages are significant savings in costly furnish, 
less sheet breakage on the paper machine, and uniform quality. 
The system requires neither head-boxes nor pulp return lines. 
Stock chest level is controlled, and pulp flow rates can be 
recorded and totalized at low additional cost. 


Mill records show that installations have been paid for out 
of savings in less than six months, primarily through precise 
control of chemical to mechanical pulp ratios. 


The flow of molten sulfur, black liquor, cooking liquid, 
bleach,and other materials used in the Paper Industry can also 
be measured, indicated, recorded, proportioned and totalized 
by simple, accurate F&P instruments. 


CLIP COUPON—MAIL TODAY! 
Please send me Technical Bulletin, ‘New Developments in 
Pulp & Paper Mill Instrumentation.” 


ee iitensdiannestulniimeaiinnianes POSITION 
COMPANY 

STREET 

ciITY STATE 


FISCHER & PORTER COMPANY 
Dept. OL-IF Hatboro, Pennsylvania 


PROCESS CONTROL INSTRUMENTS 
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“Paper 


Industry 


Book Reviews 


NEWSPRINT DATA: 1949. Published by 
Newsprint Association of Canada, Sun 
Life Bldg., Montreal, Quebec, Canada. 
Paper bound. 814x 11. 52 pages. Free. 

This is a report of the 1949 conference 

held in Chateau Frontenac, Quebec, October 

12-13. The purpose of the meeting is to 

review newsprint and newspaper data. Ma- 

terial contained in the report is from the 

Canadian side of the table and gives special 

attention to newsprint export-import 

changes in the world market. 

Contents of the booklet are divided into 
three parts—Part A, Part B and Part C. 
Part A covers a report on Canada, treating 
with capacity and production, distribution 
of Canadian shipments, and figures of capi- 
tal expenditure and use of revenues by 
Canadian companies. 

Part B presents newsprint data of the 
United States, showing consumption and 
demand through 1899 to 1950, total supply 
and its sources from 1925 to 1950, followed 
by a postwar vs. prewar comparison of the 
United States share of total world supply. 

Part C is comprised of two sections. The 
first deals with the chief exporting coun- 
tries; the second with the chief importing 
countries. Changes in exports serve to 
show the general postwar pattern. Follow- 
ing the export material are three pages of 
data regarding imports, which constitute 
the converse side of export-import changes. 

The 20 pages of reference data including 
extensive world statistics drawn from some 
5 countries complete the report. Illustrated 
with charts. 


THE STATISTICS OF PAPER. Published 
by American Paper and Pulp Association, 
122 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
1949. Paper cover, spiral bound. 81 x 
11. 64 pages. $5.00, non-members. 

The need for a statistical reference book 

for the paper industry brought about the 

publication of the first edition in 1947. In 
this second edition, data furnished in the 

1947 edition has been brought up to date, 

and new material that has either not been 

available before, or has since appeared, is 
included. 

Tables of figures on pulpwood receipts, 
consumption and inventories by regions; 
consumption by states and regions, plus a 
map and imports and exports by quantity 
and value comprise the first section. Wood 
pulp figures on production by major clas- 
sifications and states, plus a map; imports 
and exports by major classifications; and 
production, imports, exports and new supply 
figures by quantity are contained in the sec- 
ond section. 

The third section concerns figures on 
waste fibrous materials, with the 1947 
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New Literature 


charts; tables on imports and exports by 
kinds; consumption figures in manufacture 
of paper and paperboard; receipts, consump- 
tion and inventories by kinds; and wood 
pulp and other materials in manufacture of 
paper and board. 

Section four relates to paper, board and 
paper products. Production figures by states, 
major classifications and grades, including 
a 1947 map, and chart; imports by major 
classifications and by grades in quantity and 
value, plus a chart; exports by major classi- 
fications, by grades in quantity and value, 
and by grade—commercial, lend-lease, and 
UNRRA, including a chart; consumption 
figures including paper and board per cap- 
ita, capacity and production, print paper in 
publication of newspapers, books and maga- 
zines; commercial printing under WPB 
limitation order L-241; and quantity and 
value of shipments, paper and board prod- 
ucts. 

A summary of financial data of the paper 
industry from 1939 to 1948, and principal 
statistics for the pulp and paper industry 
(1849-1947) concludes this reference book. 


CONSULTING SERVICES. 12th Edition. 
Published by Association of Consulting 
Chemists and Chemical Engineers, Inc., 
50 E. 41st St., New York 17, N. Y. 1949. 
Paper-bound. 132 pages. Free. 

Superseding the 11th edition of Classi- 
fied Directory, this book is composed of 
three sections. Section 1 contains the key 
sheet, preceded by a numerical index for 
easy reference. Section 2 contains scope 
pages, describing each member's qualifica- 
tions. Section 3 is comprised of an index (a) 
alphabetically by members, (b) by geo- 
graphical locations including a new feature 
wherein members’ branch offices, domestic 
as well as foreign, are listed, earmarked by 
an asterisk. Inside front and back covers 
carry excerpts of Code of Ethics and By-Laws 
respectively. 


TITANIUM. By Jelks Barksdale. Published 
by The Ronald Press Co., 15 E. 26th St., 
New York 10, N. Y. 1949. 591 pages. 
$10.00. 


After a number of years of research on ti- 
tanium, the author has produced this work- 
ing reference volume which meets the re- 
quirements of those interested in the sources, 
chemistry and technology of this element. 
Abstracts of published articles and of pat- 
ent information, together with individually 
prepared articles, have been arranged ac- 
cording to subject matter. Essential infor- 
mation from abstracts of the entire litera- 
ture of titanium, in all languages, has been 
incorporated into the text. 

Contents cover the discovery of titanium; 
occurrence of titanium in rocks and minerals, 


soils, clays, coal and oil, water, etc.; geology 
and mineralogy of titanium; mineral depos- 
its that yield titanium and their locations; 
production and imports of titanium-bearing 
ores, Ilmenite and Rutile; chemistry of 
elemental titanium and its oxides; chem- 
istry of titanium salts; organic compounds 
of titanium, and many other chapters con- 
taining pertinent information about titani- 
um. 

References to all the material consulted 
will be found under the caption Literature 
Cited. Illustrated with 15 pictures and 23 
tables. 


Booklets and Pamphlets 


PRECAUTIONARY FIRE AND EXPLOSION 
SAFEGUARDS IN THE USE OF CHLORINE 
DioxiDE FOR INDUSTRIAL BLEACHING. Pub- 
lished by National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, New York, Chicago and San Fran- 
cisco. Report No. 7. 21 pages with bibli- 
ography. Outlines use and description of 
Chlorine Dioxide, and gives recommended 
precautionary measures against the explo- 
sive qualities of this chemical, as well as 
general fire-fighting methods. Includes two 
illustrations. 


PROGRESS IN SEVEN FIELDS OF MANAGE- 
MENT, 1932-1949. Published by the Amer- 
ican Management Association, 330 West 42 
St.. New York. Lists chronologically a 
complete bibliography of its publications 
from 1932-1949, together with price and 
availability of each. More than 600 vol- 
umes, in the fields of personnel and indus- 
trial relations, insurance, marketing. office 
management, production, finance, and pack- 
aging are included. 


GLASSINE AND GREASEPROOF. Published 
by the Glassine and Greastproof Manufac- 
turers Association, 122 E. 42 St.. New 
York. 16 pages. Describes uses of glassine 
and greaseproof papers in commercial pro- 
tective packaging. Includes numerous il- 
lustrations and several tables tabulating 
water and grease resistant properties of the 
material. 


PULP AND PAPER FROM KANSAS STRAW. 
By Clarence E. Grothaus. Published by the 
University of Kansas Research Foundation, 
Lawrence, Kan. A limited number of cop- 
ies of this analysis are available. 29 pages. 
A study of the utilization of straw for pulp 
to be blended with wood pulp for specialty 
papers and with deinked newsprint to re- 
make newsprint. Numerous charts and 
graphs are included, and several processes, 
with their necessary considerations for phys- 
ical resources and economics, are discussed. 
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NASH VACUUM PUMPS HAVE ONE MOVING PART 


Operating advantages made possible by the Nash 
principle, and present in no other type of vacuum 
pump, permit a new level of operating economy. 
Nash Vacuum Pumps have but one moving part, 
a rotor cast in one piece, and revolving without 
metallic contact. There are no valves, no pistons 
or sliding vanes, no interna! parts requiring wear 
adjustment or lubrication. 


NASH ENGINEERING COMPANY 
SOUTH NORWALK, CONNECTICUT, U. S. A. 








& COPY OF CATALOG GIVING FULL DESCRIPTION AND ENGINEERING DATA SENT UPON REQUEST. 


FLEXIBLE COUPLINGS 


POOLE FOUNDRY & MACHINE COMPANY WOODBERRY, BALTIMORE, MD. 
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-+. with these Glidden 
SOYA PROTEIN ADHESIVES 





i Coating papers with this chemically 

seuleted, soya protein adhesive definitely adds to 

their quality. In addition, it introduces efficiencies 
which generally lower coating costs! Here are just 

a few of the properties of Glidden Alpha* Protein 

which it will pay you to know about: 

@ Alpha* Protein solution is stable over a wide 
temperature range. 

@ Alpha* Protein is compatible with the various 
pigments used and binds them to the fiber of the 
raw stock easily. 

@ Alpha* Protein adhesive has a color which does 
not affect, to any extent, the colors of the pig- 
ments used or their hiding power. 

@ Alpha* Protein alkaline-cut adhesive permits ad- 
dition of formaldehyde to coating colors to make 
the finished paper water resistant. 

@ Alpha* Protein adhesive is free-flowing at a low 
water ratio. 

@ Alpha* Protein adhesive keeps pigments or other 
insolubles more uniformly suspended— prevents 
formation of hard, difficult-to-disperse masses. 

@ Alpha* Protein adhesive sets quite rapidly and 
dries easily without undue shrinkage or interfer- 
ence with the finish when the paper is calendered. 





A mechanically refined soya 
protein adhesive, Prosein* is preferred for reasons 
of economy in cases where certain outstanding 
qualities exclusive to Alpha* Protein are not re- 
quired. Compatible with Alpha* Protein and other 
alkaline-cut protein adhesives in all proportions. 
An efficient adhesive for many uses. 


The Glidden Company 


SOYA PRODUCTS DIVISION 
5165 West Moffat St. + Chicago 39, Illinois 


#Trade Mork 
Registered 
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Professional and Business Services 

















200 FIFTH AVENUE 


HARDY S. FERGUSON & COMPANY 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Consultation, reports, valuations, and designs for the construction and equipment of 
PULP AND PAPER MILLS 
STEAM AND HYDRO-ELECTRIC POWER PLANTS 
DAMS AND OTHER HYDRAULIC STRUCTURES 


NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 











WALLACE CLARK 
& COMPANY 
MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 
Since 1920 
Specialists in Paper 
Mill Maintenance 
Information on request 


521 FIFTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 








In A Hurry? 


This section offers 
a quick and direct method 
of contacting 
professional and 
business service 


consultants. 








C. M. GUEST & SONS 
Builders 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 
ANDERSON, S. C. 


Paper & Pulp Mills 
Water Filtration 


Waste Disposal 
Steam Power Plants 


Process Piping Textile Mills 


SERVING THE INDUSTRIAL SOUTH for 
MORE THAN FIFTY YEARS 








ARTHUR C. DRESHFIELD, C.E. 


CONSULTANT 
Research . . . Development .. . 
Market Research 
Laboratory Investigations thru affiliation with 
Chleage Testing Laborator 
536 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago I!, Illinois 


Control 

















Manufacturers’ Publications 


Through the co-operation of manufacturers and 
suppliers. Tue Paper Inpustry lists the follow- 
ing catalogues, bulletins, and booklets. They may 
be obtained without cost or obligation, unless 
otherwise specified, by writing direct to the man- 
ufacturers. Please address requests on your com- 
pany letterhead. 


Resins. Rohm & Haas Co., Resinous Products 
Div., Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
—Notes and data on the properties, character- 
istics and applications of three new acrylic 
coating emulsions of the Rhoplex family are 
contained in these three loose-leaf bulletins. 
Described are WN-80, WN-75 and Rhoplex 
FRN. 


Flow Instruments and Flow Valves. Fischer 
& Porter Co., 50 County Line Rd., Hatboro, Pa. 
—24-page Catalogue No. 50 describes and illus- 
trates a wide variety of primary and sec- 
ondary flow instruments and control valves. 
Diagrammatic sketches and sectional photo- 
graphs included. 


Bearings. Link-Belt Co., 307 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 1, Ill.—112-page Catalogue No. 2550 
contains data on complete line of ball and roller 
bearings produced by this company. Included 
are prices, weights, load ratings and necessary 
dimensions for various standard models, selec- 
tion examples and drawings of typical applica- 
tions, pages devoted to welded steel base plates, 
lubrication fitting data, maintenance and lubri- 
cation, five pages of photographs of a great 
variety of bearing installations, etc. 


Testing Instruments. W. & L. E. Gurley, 
Troy, N. Y.—20-page Bulletin No. 1400 gives 
procedures for various methods of testing pa- 
per, paperboard, textiles and other sheet ma- 
terials as well as the complete line of instru- 
ment manufactured by this company. [Illus- 
trated with photographs and diagrammatic 
sketches. Price list included. 


Deaerating Equipment. Cochrane Corp., 17th 
St. & Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia 32, Pa.—85- 
page catalogue known as Cochrane Publication 
3005 combines latest information on the im- 
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portance of deaeration to feedwater chemistry 
with descriptions of modern deaerating equip- 
ment. [Illustrated with diagrams and photo- 
graphs. Technical data on the operation of 
various types of the equipment is also given. 


Selenium Rectifiers. Westinghouse Electric 
Corp., P. O. Box 868, Pittsburgh 30, Pa.—Book- 
let No. DB 19-025 contains information on this 
company’s standard and high-voltage selenium 
rectifiers for power supplies and electronic cir- 
cuits. Efficiency curves, together with discus- 
sions, tabular presentation of schematic dia- 
grams, formulas for calculating rectifier per- 
formance and cell ratings for a wide range of 
applications are included. 


Band Knives. L. S. Starrett Co., Athol, 
Mass.—4-page folder describes and illustrates 
the flexible band knives for fast, precision 
cutting of soft and fibrous materials. Price 
lists included. 


Cerrosion Resistance. The Cooper Alloy 
Foundry Co., Hillside, N. J.—4-page folder is 
a comprehensive data sheet designed to aid 
materials engineers in their selection of the 
best alloy when corrosive agents and condi- 
tions are known. 


Fabricated Equipment. Brown-Hutchinson 
Iron Works, 1831 Clay at G.T.R.R., Detroit 
11, Mich.—8-page brochure shows stock line 
and head box installations especially fabricated 
of monel, stainless steel and other alloys. 
Case histories of equipment installed in paper 
mills included. Ilustrated. 


Jet Condensers. Schutte and Koerting Co., 
12th and Thompson Sts., Philadelphia 22, Pa.— 
Bulletin 5-A describes and illustrates SK low- 
level multi-jet condensers. Cut-away views 
and sectional drawings, installation photo- 
graphs and colored diagrams illustrating typ- 
ical applications are shown. 


Welding Products. American Manganese 
Steel Div., American Brake Shoe Co., 230 
Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y.—4-page Bulle- 
tin CC-3 is a selector and comparison chart of 
hardfacing rods and electrodes. Type of serv- 
ice for which each is designed is given. 


Recorder. Bailey Meter Co., 1050 Ivanhoe 
Rd., Cleveland 10, Ohio—16 page Bulletin 
150-A contains design improvements and new 
applications for the Combustibles recorder. 
Drawings and photographs explain the opera- 
tion of the instrument. Typical applications 
are illustrated. 


Solvent. E. F. Houghton & Co., 303 W. 
Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia 33, Pa.—6 page 
folder on Houghto-Solv describes the physical 
composition of this solvent, how it functions 
during operation of the system and results 
obtained. Illustrated. 


Corrosion Resistant Materials. U. S. Stone- 
ware Co., Akron 9, Ohio—8 page Bulletin M 
describes corrosion resistant materials and 
equip t. Di i 1 tables included. 





Centrifugal Pumps. Goulds Pumps, Inc., 
Seneca Falls, N. Y.—8 page Bulletin No. 725.3 
describes and illustrates stainless steel centri- 
fugal pumps. Materials of construction, parts 
list and chart of parts interchangeability, 
performance curves and dimensional tables 
are included. 


Digester Blow Valves. Yarnall-Waring Co., 
Mermaid Lane, Philadelphia 18, Pa.—8 page 
Bulletin B-440 gives details on remote-con- 
trolled seatless digester blow valves for pulp 
mills. Typical installation photographs and 
schematic drawing of standard arrangement 
are shown. 


Pulp Bleaching. Buffalo Electro-Chemical 
Co., Inc., Station B, Buffaio 7, N. Y.—60 page 
booklet entitled “Pulp Bleaching with Hydro- 
gen Peroxide” discusses the various methods 
employed and indicates the merits of the vari- 
ous processes which have been proven by mill 
operations. Graphs and drawings are shown 
throughout the pages. 


Equipment. Posey Iron Works, Inc., Lan- 
caster, Pa.—12 page booklet entitled “The 
Posey Iron Works, Inc.”’ describes and illus- 
trates this company’s’ modern production 
facilities. Photographs of equipment produced 
in the various plant divisions are also shown. 
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Good fabricated steel should exceed bare mechanical specifica- 
tions. It should measure up in every way—clean appearance, 
maximum utility of interior spaces, longest life expectancy, 
and, above all, be furnished to meet erection schedules. 
This new power plant at Lumberton, N.C., typifies 
Ingalls’ modern fabrication methods because it 
meets all standards of 
good workmanship. For 
fabricated steelwork of 
any type, figure with 
Ingalls. Complete en- 
gineering staff, five 
plants. Inquiries are 
welcome. 


Contractors & Engineers 


= Ebasco Services 
‘ 
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STRUCTURAL STEEL « STAINLESS STEEL 1 INDUSTRIES 


MAIN OFFICE: BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Sales Offices in New York, 
Chicago, Pittsburgh, New Orleans 





OIL & CHEMICAL STORAGE TANKS « SHIPS & SHIP 
CONVERSIONS « BARGES « WORKBOATS « REPAIRS 














ORISKANY SIER-EATH GEAR COUPLING 


WATERBURY FELTS ‘Oies)) 


¢ Easy to install or dismantle 
¢ No special tools needed 


MADE BY : Send for e Compact 


catalog #8 ¢ Lubricated 


H. WATERBURY & SONS CO. FRANK W. EGAN & CO. 


BOUND BROOK, N. J. 






























ORISKANY, N. - Builders of Paper Converting Machinery 
CSA. | | DISTINCTIVE OPERATION 
sizable with INCREDIBLE 
Yeductiorr PERFORMANCE 








eee ana 
approximately that reduction with an 


appropriate saving was made by a paper concern 
in Canada. This economy was effected when an 
Owen Pulpwood Grapple system was installed 
and consistently outperformed the “old 
style” sling system. 
. Write for bulletin. 


The OWEN BUCKET (0. 
6015 BREAKWATER AVENUE CLEVELAND, OHIO 
BRANCHES: New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Berkeley, Calif. 
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*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Because of its unique structural design, the Guarp- 
IAN gasket compresses and rebounds instantly and 
repeatedly to conform with expansion and contrac- 


tion caused by vibration or changes in tempera- 


ture. Keeps joints permanently tight. 

For long, trouble-free service, use GARLOCK 
GuarpiaNn gaskets against steam, oils, gases or 
liquids at the highest pressures and at tempera- 
tures up to 1000°F—on pipe flanges, boiler man- 
hole and tube plates, oil refinery equipment or any 
other application where operating conditions are 


unusually severe. 


Cross-sectional view of the 
Guarpian gasket illustrates 
its unique and rugged con- 
struction—alternate layers 
of scientifically shaped strip 
metal and asbestos. 
When so ordered, Guarp- 
IAN gaskets are supplied 
with metal centering rings 
for raised face pipe flanges 
and other applications. 





THE GARLOCK PACKING COMPANY 
PALMYRA, NEW YORK 


In Canada: The Garlock Packing Company 
® of Canada Ltd., Montreal, Que. 
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MARKET QUOTATIONS 





































RAGS (Domestic) 
NEW RAGS 
Quotations to consuming mills, cents per 

pound or dollars per hundred pounds, f.o.b. 

New York, follow: 

Der cwt. 

Blue Overalls...........--...--------+ 6.25 to 6.50 

Corduroy, Men’s... 3.75 to 4.00 

Corduroy, Ladies’... 3.75 to 4.00 
Washables, No. 1. 3.00 to 3.25 
Pereales ................ 6.00 to 6.25 

Light Prints, No. 1..... 5.50 to 5.75 

Khaki Cuttings— 

A 
Unbleachable....... ion 

New White Canvas ~ 

New Mixed Blacks. = 

Canton Flannels, Bleached... 

Shirt Cuttings— 

New White No. 1............... 10.50 to 11.00 
White Shrunk... .- 10.00 to 10.25 
Silesias No. 1... 6.50 to 6.75 
New Unbleached.. .. 10.50 to 11.00 
ae 5.25 to 5.50 

Linen Cuttings— 

American 0... 8.00 to 8.25 

White ... .. 14.00 to 15.00 

Sa eee 13.50 to 14.00 

RAGS (Domestic) 
OLD RAGS 

Quotations to consuming mills, dollars 
per hundred pounds, f.o.b. New York, fol- 
low: 

Roofing— per cwt. 
No. 1 1.60 to 1.65 
= 1.50 to 1.55 
No. 3 and No. 4 1.25 to 1.35 

Twos and Blues— 

Repacked ..................... 3.00 to 3.25 

Thirds and Blues— 

R ked 2.75 to 3.00 
Miscellaneous ................... 2.25 to 2.50 

Whites, No. 1— 

Repacked ...... ee! ll 
Miscellaneous .................... 3.25 to 3.50 
White, No. 2— 
Repacked .......................... 3.25 to 3.50 
Miscellaneous . 2.75 to 3.00 
RAGS (Foreign) 
ex dock New York City 
NEW RAGS 
per cwt. 

New Dark Cuttings... 

New Mixed Cuttings. n 

New Light Silesias......._....... 

Light Flannelettes ; 

Unbleached Cuttings... Nominal 

New White Cuttings....... = 

New Light Oxfords... - 

I 

RAGS (Foreign) 
ex dock New York City 
OLD RAGS 
per cwt. 
Nominal 
ROPE and BAGGING 
f.o.b. and ex dock New York City 

Gunny No. 1— per cwt. 
Foreign ......... 5.75 to 6.00 
Domestic 6.00 to 6.25 








6.50 to 7.00 
7.00 to 7.50 
5.00 to 5.25 
Manila Rope— 
No. 1 large ...................... 5.50 to 5.7 
Sy eee - 450 to 4.75 
Sisal Rope— 
No. 1 large ..... 5.00 to 5.25 
No. 1 small .... 4.50 to 4.75 
New Burlap Cuttings............ 7.00 to 7.50 


Jute Threads— 


pee 

sess ss 
s 

pees 

area 


WASTE PAPER 


The following are quotations, dollars per 
ton, for No. 1 packing f.o.b. New York: 


Shavings— per ton 
Hard White Env. Cuts. 95.00 to 100.00 
Hard White, No. 1....... 75.00 to 80.00 

ft White No, 1......... 70.00 to 75.00 
Soft White, one-cut....... 85.00 to 90.00 
Soft le w—--- 55.00 to 60.00 
Fly Leaf, No. 1.................. 30.00 to 32.50 
Fly Leaf, Woody No. 1... 22.50 to 25.00 
No. 2 Mixed Col. Woody 17.50 to 20.00 


Flat Stock— 


No. 1 Heavy Books and 
Magazines, Repacked...... 26.00 to 28.00 


Mixed Books..................... 13.00 to 14.00 
Ledger Stock— 
NR RE Se 45.00 to 50.00 
No. 1 Mixed (Colored) ........ 35.00 to 40.00 
Manilas— 

New Env. Cuttings... 60.00 to 65.00 

New Env. Cuts, One-Cut — 

Extra Manilas............... — 


Manila Tab Cards, Free of 
Ground Wood ................ 65.00 to 
Colored Manila Tab Cards.. 35.00 to 


Kraft— 

New Envelope Cuttings. 60.00 to 65.00 

Tripled Sorted No. 1 

1 eueungenmnn GRAD x 
New 100% Cor. Cuts...... 30.00 to 35.00 
No. 1 Old Assorted... 25.00 to 27.50 


70.00 
40.00 


News— 
White Blank .. .. 55.00 to 60.00 
Overissue .......... . 18.00 to 19.00 
No. 1 Folded ewe 15.00 to 16.00 


Old Corrugated Containers 18.00 to 20.00 
New Jute Corrugated Cuts.. 20.00 to 22.0v 
Mill Wrappers . . 10.00 to 11.00 





Box Board Chips -ee 9.00 to 10.00 
No. 1 Mixed Paper . 9.00 to 10.00 
CHEMICALS 
f.o.b. shipping point 

Alum (Papermakers)— 
a 4.05— 
. 3.80— 

Powdered, cwt...0........ 4.20— 
Blane Fixe— 

Pulp, bulk, ton.............. 77.50— 

Dry, barrels.......................... 85.00— 
Bleaching Powder— 

Drums, CW... 450 to 5.00 
Casein (Domestic Standard) 

20-30 mesh (bags), Ib... 

80-100 mesh (bags), 

_ eee swsveee 22.00 to 23.00 

Argentine, Ib..................... 19.50 to 20.00 
China Clay— 

Domestic Filler 

Bulk (mine) ton... 10.00 to 15.00 

Domestic Coating 

Bulk (mine) ton.............. 15.00 to 25.00 

Imported (ship side) 

Bulk (lump) ton.......... 22.00 to 30.00 
Chiorine— 

Tank cars (wks) cwt..... 2.40 to 2.70 
Gelatine (silicin), Ib... 1.25 to 1.35 
Glye. (C.P.) drums, Ib....... .24% to .25 
Litharge, powd. bbl. Ib......... .13% to .14% 
Rosin (Gum)— 

New York. per 100 Yh. 

E .. 

se 

G 

RS 





Rosin (Wood), carlots, 
F.0.B. South ........ 
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MARKET QUOTATIONS 





Salt Cake— 
Dom. bulk (wks) ton... 22.00 to 24.00 
Imp. bulks on dock— 
(AtL ports) t ton (Nom.) 25.00— 
Soda Ash— 
Bulk (works), cwt............ 100 to 1.15 
Paper Bags, cwt. ............. 125 to 1.35 
Soda (Caustic)— 
Solid drums, ewt. 3.05 to 3.10 
Ground and flake, “drums, 
Cn 3.45 to 3.50 
Sodium Silicate— 
60 deg. 55 gal. drums, 
—— CW. nna 1.65 to 2.05 
40 deg. 35 - < drums, 
(works), cwt. ame ae L@ 


Stareh— 
Pearl, 140 Ib. bags, cwt... 4 
Pearl, barrels, cwt.......... 4 
Paper, (Sp.) bags, cwt....... 4. 
Powdered, barrels, cwt.. 4 


Sulphur (Crude) 3 
(Mine) bulk, long ton... 18.00— 


Tale— 
Dom. 100 Ib. bem ane 


28.00 
45.00 





Titanium Dioxide— 
Barium Pig, bbis., Ib... .19% to .21 
Calcium Pig, bbis., Ib....19% to .21 
Zine Sulphide, bbis., Ib. .... 11.50 to 11.75 


WOOD PULP 


Prices, dollars per short, air dry, ton, 
with inland freight allowed, are: 


Bleached sulphite, Swed... 118.00 to 122.00 
Bleached sulphite, Finish.118.00— 
Bleached sulphite, dom... 118.00— 

Easy bleaching sulphite.. - 
Unbleached kraft, Finn... 

Unbleached sulphite. Swed. "100.00 to to 105.00 
Unbleached sulphite, Fin. 115.00— 
Unbleached sulphite, dom. 100.00— 
Unbleached kraft, Swedish 82.50— 
Unbleached kraft, northern 82.50— 

Unbl kraft, 80.00— 
Bleached sulph Swedish 125.00 to 128.00 
Bleached soda, domestic. 113.00— 
Sulphite screenings, dom. 40.00 to 50.00 
Sulphate screenings, dom. 40.00 to 50.00 

















Groundwood, domestic and 
Canadi 65.00 to 67.50 
PAPER 
f.o.b. New York City 
Boards— Der ton 
Binders .......................  94.00— 
Oo . 75.00— 
Chip, tube and “can. 80.00— 
Chip. full blending... 82.50— 
Chip, sgl. mia. lined. 82.50— 
Coated, white patent 

8 ae BAH— 

-020 and heavier._... 100.00— 
Kraft liner ............... 95.00 to 105.00 
ff, 77.50— 
Contal 85.00— 





Book Papers—f.o.b. mill with quantity, 
weight, manufacturing and other differ- 
entials allowed: 

(Per cwt. in ton lots) 
Uncoated (Untrimmed) 


Book, White (M. F.)— 
E. F. 


A Grade —- 15.40— 
BS GG) BE, cnc, B= 
A 3 § eee 15.90— 
fu Ud | eee 15.40— 





No. 2 Uncoated Offset 4 4 sides, White — 
Machine Coated White (Trimmed 4 sides) 











No. 1 Glossy. 19.75— 
No. 2 Glossy. 19.25— 
a A 
No. 4 Glossy. a 

No. 2 Offset. 15.15— 





CIS Litho (Varnish)... — 

CIS Litho (Non-Varnish)...006 — 

Writing Papers—f.o.b. mill with zone, 
quantity, packing and other differentials 
allowed: 


Rag Content Bond— 
(In Ton Lots) 


cwt. 
Extra 100% Rag ....... si4o— 
100% Rag 0 44. 55— 





A ms. 33.90— - 
oumunusae Sees 
se Ras one See 











Rag Content Ledger— 


(In Ton Lots) 
per cwt. 
Extra 100% Rag —....................53.65— 
100% Rag 45.65— 











Sulphite Bond— 


per cwt. 
Air dry, watermarked ... — 
No. 1 watermarked... 17.50— 
No. 2 watermarked... 16.60— 
No, 4 watermarked........... 15.60— 
Sulphite Ledger— 
per cwt. 
Zone 
Nod. 1 watermarked... 18.80— 
No. 2 watermarked... 18.05— 


No. 4 watermarked... 17.50— 
Glassine (f.o.b. mill)— 











per cwt. 
Embossed (25 Ib. up)... — 
Bleached (25 Ib. up)... - 
Unbleached (25 Ib. up)... — 
Greaseproof— 
Bleached (25 Ib. up)... — 
Unbleached (25 Ib. up)...  — 
News— 
per ton 
Rolls, Standard 
Se) ee - 100. 00 to —s 00 
— ~) peeans (N 
schenmeneneenine . 119.00— 
Tissues (Carlots)— 
per ream 
Wee BER. Bcc ~- 155— 
aE 1.20— 
Bleached Anti-Tarnish.... _- 
EEE 
Anti-Tarnish Kraft... 187% — 
SERED ccesemmenns 1.60— 
Napkins, semi-crepe 
(12% ib. to M abts.) 
GO anise dp= 
Napkins, full crepe and 
"sed 
(12% Ib. to M shts.) 
SO ances = 
Toilet, Bleached 
(M. shts.) per cs... 6.80 to 6.95 
Toilet, Unbleached 
(M. shts.) per cs... 5.75— 
Towels— 
Der case 
Bicashed 5.25— 
etteneed 4.50— 
Wrappings (Kraft)— 
per cwt. 
Super-Standard ......... 8.00 to 8.50 
No. 1 Wrapping ........... 7.00 to 7.50 
Standard Wrapping... 6.25 to 6.75 
Standard Bag... 5.75 to 6.25 
Variety Bag... — 
Wrappings (Sulphite and 
Bleached Kraft)— 
(Rolls, f.0.b. mill) 
Bleached Papers— 
per cwt. 


Unbleached Papers— 
No. 1 Butchers... — 


phite, 30 Ib. ........ — 
No. 2 Imit. Parch & 
Dry Fin. Groc. Sul- 
phite, 30 Ib.....____. 
Steam Finish, 50 Ib. .... 
Water Finish, 50 Ib. . 
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ATKINS $Ze0 Chel caves — Sane 


Cut paper smoothly, accurately, without flaws and without 
frequent knife regrinding and you're on your way to lower cut- 
ting costs. Put Atkins “Silver Steel” Knives in your cutters and 
you find out how much better a poper knife can be—in longer 
life and clean cut savings. That's the test leading mills, stock 
houses ond printers have made—ond standardized on Atkins. 






ATKINS cuiprer knives... 


. . . cut clean and fast. They produce clean unbrvised chips of 
e _ high uniformity — hold their edge longer because of the special 
e _ steel of which they are made. They rate top preference in mills 
where accurate cost and output records are kept. Available 
for any machine with any type of fastening . . . in 
either solid or laid carbon steel, special alloy steel or 
solid high carbon chrome steel. 





© ATKINS circutar stitter KNIVES... 


Slitting, scoring ond perforating, you're far ahead with Atkins 


Circular Slitter Knives. Outstanding among oll slitters for their 
‘“ accuracy and fault-free performance on long runs. Available in 
si all standard sizes. Special sizes to your specifications. 

a SEE YOUR NEAREST ATKINS DISTRIBUTOR 
7 

E. C. ATKINS AND COMPANY 
402 S. Illinois mag teas be | ene is 9, indi 
t, ana 
ATKINS poe) aay 


Knite Factory: Lancaster, Pa. 
Branch Offices: Atlanta + Chicago » New Orleans » New York 
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paler Index to Advertisers 


When writing them, please mention The Paper Industry. 
Refer to the Paper and Pulp Mill Catalogue and Engineering Handbook 
at your mill office, for complete listing of all advertisers’ products. 








ee 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co.......0.....0..-:cc00-:cccceee------ 1206 
American Brake Shoe Conpene.. 
American Defibrator, Inc... 
American Hoist & Derrick Co.. 
American Manganese Steel Div., 
Brake Shoe Co............... 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc... : 
Anthracite Equipment Ougension iaciedad 
Appleton Machine Company, The 1170 


Amelen 





Appleton Wire Works, Inc........................ 1155 
Appleton Woolen Mills.............................-...-..1159 


Armstrong Machine Works... 

Asten-Hill Mfg. Co. an 
Atkins and Company, E. C. : 1257 
Aurora Pump Company 1258 


Bagley & Sewall Co., The.. a 
Bailey Meter Company 1233 
Baker & Adamson Products, General Chem- 

ical Div., Allied Chemical & Dye Corp.....1160 


ge | ee 
a eee 

Bird Machine Company.. < - 
Birmingham Tank Company.............. ansitad 


Black-Clawson Co., The....... 1210 
Boston Weven Hose & Rubber Co. 1168- 1169 
Bowser, Incorporated.. seabnuachinnpaaiilibece 

ND Mis TI ills O eiscininccincciiecntccccckiesbatlancs 1249 


Brown Instruments Division, Minneapolis- 


Honeywell Regulator Company..........3rd Cover 
Butterworth & Sons Company, H. W.............. 
Cady and Company, E. J... as 
Sy NI Sci eccscnconevnisnntcensmntnncnestnctini "1229 
Carthage Machine Co.. ipiactaihaicisienliens 
Chain Belt Company... . : ..1237 
Cheney Bigelow Wire Works ‘ an 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Company............ 1154 


Chicago Metal Hose Corp. 

Clark Equipment Ganpeny, industrial ‘Trock 
Division - 
Classified Adventisiag nostisdiemae 

Cleveland Tramrail Division, Cleveland 
Crane & Engineering Co. aa as 

Coes Company, Loring 

Continental Foundry & Machine Co. 

Crane Packing Company aves 
Ist Cover 


Curlator Corporation 
Darnell Corporation, Ltd...................................1246 
Dempster Brothers, Inc. Ee. See 1260 


DeZurik Shower Company : 

Dicalite Div., Great Lakes Casben Cun... 
Dickson Company, The.. oe i 
Dilts Machine Works....... deituateiniatn ....1210 


Downingtown Mfg. Co.. 
Draper Brothers Company sels 1243 


du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I................... 
Duriron Co., Inc., The 





INTEGRITY Counts in PUMPS, too 


This 
Truly Great 


AURORA 
TYPE OD 
CENTRIFUGAL 
PUMP 






for 
general water 
supply, for mu- 
nicipalities, in- 
dustrial establish- 








© D Aurora 
Horizontally Split Case, 


Double Suction, Single Stage Centri- 


Eastwood-Nealley Corporation....... ae 

Egan & Co., Frank W............. 1255 

Electric Machinery Mfg. Co...... 

Electro-Alloys Div., American Brake Shee 
Company .. 





English China Clays Sales ‘Corp... anes “1249 
Fawick Airflex Company, Inc........ nsaheune? 
Federal Products Corporation..........................1240 


a ge 6 Ls eee 1251 
Fitchburg Screen Plate Co., Inc...... siloes 
Fleishel Lumber Company... ? maiapaini 
Foxboro Company, The...... rod 1163 
Fritz Publications, Inc..................... 1251, 1259 
Fulton Iron Works Company..... 


Goashodkz: Paciales Co., Ti0n.cesceeecnccnseecesseseescoes 1256 
General Chemical Division, Allied Chemical 

& ‘Dye Corporation................ ve 160 
Glidden Company, The. AE, AE = 1253 
Goulds Pumps, Inc.. 1213 
Hanchett Manufacturing Co. 1249 


Harrington & King Perforating Co........ 1247 
Harris-Seybold Company....... si 
Hercules Powder Company 

Hills-McCanna Company.. ia 


Hooper & Sons Co., Wm. E........ ; +1231 
Hubinger Company, The.............. ee 
Hudson-Sharp Machine Company 1232 
Hunt Machine Co., Rodney............... eats 
Huyck & Sons, F. C........ = 1162 
Infilco, Incorporated........................ 7 1209 
Ingalls Iron Works Company......... wove 295 


International Nickel Co., Inc...................... 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., The........ 
Jenkins Bros... alk beiscrh ieineesaedien 


Jenssen Compeny, ‘lac. - G. ‘D... a 
Johnson Corporation, The............. : a | 
Jones Foundry & Machine Co., yt iamivinte 


Kalamazoo Tank & Silo Co.......... seeinioniasi 
Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co. a 
BN Mem a icaisiiisatatecintatcinrpaitinnpeiinmens eu 1 156 
eee ; 








Langston Co., S Il M. 

Lawton Company, The C. A 
Oe 2 
Lewellen Manufacturing Co.............00006....... 1230 


Lindsay Wire Weaving Co., The. 
Link-Belt Company....... 
Lockport Felt Company..... 









—— F fugal Pump. a oe a = 

also tor . i. ing Engineerin ee 

handling conden- The ultimate i in design and perfection—type so tm gs us DA ae 1235 

ser circulating D pumps—in capacities to 4,000 G.P.M. 

water, wash wa- and heads to 300 ft.—are accessible, com- 

ter, liquids in pa- pact and lasting. The horizontally split-case 

per mills and dis- type of design permits removal of upper Magnus Metal RI aastisscstiobeiniicaacenines 1234 

filleries, chemical half of casing without disturbing suction or Mason-Neilan Regulator Company 

solutions, oils in discharge. The impellers and water channels Mathieson Chemical Corporation....................-. 1150 

oil fields and re- are streamline designed to minimize flow Michigan Steel Casting Co.............-.--.-s0---0- 1242 
resistance and avoid turbulence, cavitation Midwest Piping & Supply Co., Inc................. 1165 


fineries, irriga- 








tion, etc. 


Write for 
CONDENSED 
CATALOG 


and O D Bulletin 105 





and consequent corrosion and erosion. 


APCO TURBINE-TYPE PUMPS 


For high pressure, Small capacity re- 
quirements (up to 150 G.P.M.). Wide 
operating range characteristics. No 
metal to metal contacts. Handles non- 
lubricating liquids without wear. Only 
one moving part—the Impeller. 


DISTRIBUTORS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co...3rd Cover 
Morden Machines Company...... mais 

Mt. Vernon-Woodberry Mills, Inc 5 
eS ee 








Nash Engineering Co., The......... sdtaiansieeastohioanil 1253 
National Aluminate Corporation...................... 
National Aniline Division, Allied Chemical 


& Dye Corp. 
National Safety Council, Inc............................. 1238 
Naylor Pipe Company 
Nopco Chemical Company..................-...0-00-0000 
RS: Ta rcs itremancinissccerseccseinbiononsia 1152 


(Continued on facing page) 











PUMP COMPANY 
110 Loucks St., AURORA, ILLINOIS 
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Nugent & Company, Inc., Wm. W............. 


i I i ccsscientancibinnnincinininet 
Ohio Injector Co., The......... 
Oliver United Filters, Inc.....................i...0.00-+ 

Owen Bucket Company, The......... a 


Paisley Products, Inc..................... 
Palmer Filter Equip Comp sien 
Paper & Industrial Appliances, Soc. 


Peerless Pump Div., Food Machinery and 
Chemical ae 


Perfecting Service Companiy............................ ‘ 

















Perkins & Son, Inc., B. F.......... ..1166 
Permutit Company, The : ee 
Pittsburgh Piping & Equipment ¢ Co iabiceienessiiaiaa 
Poole Foundry & Machine Co... ——_ 
Posey Iron Works, a anil 
Powell Company, The Wm............................... 1222 
Pusey & Jones Corp., The................................1181 
Rice Barton Corporation...... ctoeaiialitacianais 
Rice Barton Research Corp............. eke 
gs A ‘ wae 
fa 1245 
Rohm & Haas Company, Resinous Products 
NEAR ARIES Cnet. 2nd Cover 
Roots-Connersville Blower Corp. ---eeeee 184 


Ross Engineering Corp., J. O.... ah 
Ross Heater & Mfg. Co., Inc....... ——— 
R-S Products Corporation................... 


Sandusky Foundry & Machine Co... 


Sandy Hill Iron & Brass Works, The... sanaal 1174 
Shartle Bros. Machine Co.......... vo 210 
Shuler & Benninghofen............. cisisiiiichennagi 
a 1167 
Smith & Winchester Mfg. Co.....-.......--.--000-0 1176 
ee . Se 1157 


Solvay Sales Division, Allied Chemical & 
On a 


Southern Coal Company, Ic.........2....-...-sececo00e 
Standard Oil Co. (Indiana)... 
Stein, Hall & Company, Inc 
Stickle Steam Specialties Co... = 
Stowe-Woodward, Inc. .........-.-.-..-00-0-0-0- 
Sutherland Refiner Corporation 
Swenson Evaporator Company... er 
Eee 


1247 






Timken Roller Bearing Co., The...................... 

Titanium Pigment Corporation........................1172 
Torrington Co., Bantam Bearings Division....1205 
Tracerlab, Inc 
Turner Halsey Company. ica arian 





U.S.A.—Treasury Dept...............-.-0-:-c-oce-sceceeesee 1239 








Valley Iron Works Companiy............................ 
Um A 


Waldron Corporation, John....................... 
Waterbury & Sons Co., H.... a 
ga | Naar 
Western Precipitation Corp... 1220 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co 

Whiting Corporation... 
Williams-Gray Company... ene 
Worthington Pump & Machinery ‘Coxp. es 
Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation.................. 














Yarnall-Waring Companiy..................-.-...-..-..---L153 


Professional and Business Services 








Clark & Company, Wallace 1254 
Dreshfield, Arthur C 1254 
Ferguson & Co., Hardy S$. ......-.....-.-.0.-..- 1254 
Guest & Sons, C. M 1254 
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New! The 1949-50 Edition . . . 


PAPER AND PULP 
MILL CATALOGUE 
Engineering Handbook 
isin your mill office 


The following firms catalogue their 
products in the 1949-50 edition. 


Adell Chemical Company 
Allington & Curtis Mfg. Co., 


The 
Allis-Chalmers @ Bile Company 
American d Co. 
(Industria "Chemicals Div.) 
erican Defibrator, 
American Paper Mach y & 
Engr. Wks., Inc. 
Appleton Machine Co., The 
Armour and Company & 
Subsidiaries 
Armstrong Machine Works 
Arrow Tank Company ~~ 
Atkins and Company, "eC 
Aurora Pump mpany 


Bagley and Sewall Co. 

Bauer Bros. Company, ‘rhe 

Becco Sales Co 

Beloit Iron Wor 

Bird Machine Company 

Black-Clawson Co., 

Blaw-Koox Division (Blaw- 
Knox Co.) 

Bowser, Inc. 

Buckman Laboratories, Inc. 

Buffalo Forge Company 

Buffalo Pumps, Inc. 

Bulkley, Bones’ Pulp Co., 

So 


Cameron Machine Company 
Carthage Machine Company 
Cash Company, A. 4 
<peatipute Feseues 
Chicago Bridge & _ Co. 
Cincinnati Grinders Inc. 
Cincinnati Milling Machine 


The 
Continental Foundry & 
Machine Company 


Dean Brothers Pumps, Inc. 
Dean Hill Pump Company 
DeLaval omme Turbine Co. 
DeZurik Shower nd 
Dilts Machine Works 
Downingtown Mfg. Co. 
Dresser Industries, Inc. 
Duriron Co., Inc., The 


ration 





Electric Steel founder 
English China Clays Sales Corp. 


Falk Corporation, The 
Farrel-Birmingham Co., Inc. 
see Screen Plate Co., 


Flushel Lumber Company 

Foote Bros. Gear and pdiies 
Corporation 

Foster Wheeler Corporation 


Foxboro Company, The 


Garlock Packing Co., The 
General American Transpor- 
tation Corporation 
Gibbs-Brower Company, Inc. 
Goes Falls Machine orks, 


Goslin-Birmingham Manufac- 
curing. » Inc. , 
Graver Tank & Manufacturing 


Co., Inc. 
Guse Water Conditioning 
0. 
ae ys Crusher & Pulver- 
izer Com 
Gwilliam Coomem, The 
Hardinge Company, Inc. 
Harris- Id Company 
der Tank Co., The 
Hermann Mfg. Co., The 


Hewitt Machine Co., jl. W 
Transmission Co. 


Co.” 
“Sharp Machine Co. 
Huss Lumber Compeny 


gee _Paper Machinery 
tion 
Infilco = Inc. 


ames Gear aie. Co., D. O. 
effrey Mfg. e 
ohns- Manville 





P 

4 

wnes & Sons Company, E. D. 
a 

Joy Manufacturing Company 


aT dey te Machine 
in or oun a ne 
Works 


Ladish Co. 
I Co., § 1 M. 


Lawrence Machine & Pump 
Corporation 

Leader Iron Works, Inc. 

Link-Belt Company 


Mason-Neilan Regulator Co 
Maxson a = Co. 
Merrick Scale Mf, g. Co 





_—o Pipe 
Midwest-Fulton Ma z Co. 
Moore & White Co., .— 


Morris Machine Works 





steyne R.., & Div., Robbins 
nc 
pate 7Mig Co., D. J. 


National Aluminate Corp. 


Naylor Pipe Company 
Nichols —_ & 
Research 


Nee & Wood P Machine Co., 
Northern Engineering Works 
Ohio Grease Company, The 


Paper and Industrial Appli- 
ances, Inc. 

pecrecans Service Com oy 
ns & Son, Inc., ° 

am Copper & Tank 
Works, Inc. 

Posey Iron Works, Inc. 

Pusey & Jones Corp., The 


Record Foundry & Mach. Co. 
Research Corporation 

Rice Barton Corporation 

Rice Barton Research Corp. 
Robbins & Myers, Inc. 
Ronningen Engineering Sales 
Roo Machinery Mfg. Co. 
age’ rsville Blower 


L., aa Corp., J. O. 
R Ss. Products poration 


Seady Hill Iron & Brass 
Works, The 


Sarco {Company 
d Division, ,o" Sey- 


Co., Machine ifie’ 
Simpson rville 
Smith tion, A. =. 
Spraying ems Compa 
Sprout, Waldron & Caneuty 
Stebbins Eng. & Mfg. Co. 
Swenson Evaporator pany 
an Manufacturing Corp. 


aylor-Stiles & Company 
dledo Scale Compan 
Ti Machine orks 
Tube Turns, Inc. 


Valley Iron Works Company 


Waldron Corporation, John 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc. 
eee Steam rump Co. 
Whiting Corporat 

Wiley A loy Tube —— 


Yarnall-Waring Company 











Mention the PAPER AND PULP MILL CATALOGUE when making inquiries. 


Published by 


59 East Van Buren Street 
’ Also publishers of THE PAPER INDUSTRY. 


Chicago 5, Illinois 
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Now This Truck 
Does 10 Times 








Page 1260 


Picks-Up, Hauls, Dumps Four 
Railroad Cars of Materials Daily! 


Before the Dempster-Dumpster Hoisting Unit was installed on the above truck 
chassis, it was one of 10 conventional trucks being loaded by hand. Now, the 
truck hoisting unit has replaced all 10 trucks. In many plants handling materials 
by the Dempster-Dumpster System, one Truck Hoisting Unit has replaced from 
5 to 10 conventional trucks. In each plant a single hoisting unit handles many 
containers. In one particular installation, one unit serves 37 detachable con- 
tainers of various types and sizes, ranging from 2'/2 to 8 cu. yds. This plant 
produces, daily, approximately 220 cu. yds. (about 4 car loads) of materials 
of every. description, including rubbish,. scrap and finished product. This daily 
output is handled in only eight hours by the Dempster-Dumpster equipment. 
Containers are spotted at materials’ accumulation points throughout the plant. 
When each container is filled, it is picked up by the truck hoisting unit, carried 
to the point of disposal, set down intact or dumped and returned for refilling. 
The entire operation is hydraulically controlled and handled by only one man, 
the driver. This modern system is eliminating much equipment investment in 
industrial plants. It is cutting maintenance costs, tire and gas requirements. 
But, most important, it increases production with a minimum of manpower. Don't 
assume that your problem is different—that the Dempster-Dumpster System of 
materials handling is not applicable to your problem. Such cases have happened, 
only to discover later that this equipment was exactly the type needed. Our 
most difficult job in our advertising is to make the wide use ... the flexibility 
and simplicity of the Dempster-Dumpster operation clear to the reader. It will 
pay you to investigate the Dempster-Dumpster System now! A product of 
Dempster Brothers, Inc. 
Pictured at left is a standard drop bottom type container in 


three stages of operation—on the ground, in carrying posi- 
tion, and dumping. 


DEMPSTER BROTHERS 


710 Dempster Bidg. Knoxville 17, Tenn. 
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INSTRUMENTATION 


eo SPECIALIZED FOR THE 


PAPER INDUSTRY... 





iS KEEPING PACE WITH 


ADVANCED MANUFACTURING 


TECHNIQUES 
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Brown Specialized Instrumentation is the engineered application 


of advanced instruments and controls . . . function-fitted . . . in- 
cludes organized attention to every detail, from planning to instal- 
lation and service from our branch office located near you. 


The Moist-O-Graph, the Area Flow Meter and Stock Transfer Valves 
LARGEST are typical of the special equipment designed and engineered for 
ORGANIZATION . 
FOR ADVANCED Paper Industry applications. 
INSTRUMENTATION 
AND CONTROL 


No matter what your operation, the development facilities and 
application knowledge are available to provide instrumentation 
that will help you maintain production with higher quality and 
lower cost. Call in your local Honeywell engineer for consultation 
without obligation . . . he is as near as your phone! 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR CO. 
BROWN INSTRUMENTS DIVISION 
4489 Wayne Ave., Philadelphia 44, Pa. 
Offices in 73 principo/ cities of the United States, Canada and throughout the world 


Specialized Instrumentation 


FOR THE PAPER INDUSTRY 
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ROLL WINDERS 
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